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st THE FRONT PAGE 


oak Good Morning! 


AN How do you do? 
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ied, 


: Yes, | am looking fine, feeling ditto! 
wn, Why shouldn't I> 





Business is good, prices good; 


dine 


a Spring isn’t far away; 


. : The air is warmer, the sun is brighter. 





Tell you what, life is a joy these days! 


yea. I am the Front Page. 











I am the first thing you see when you pick this up. 





Good thing that I am feeling so well, isn’t it? 





Otherwise you might get a wrong impression of 


| what’s inside. 


Say, maybe, you’re the Front Page of your 


“ business! 





How well do you feel—and look? 
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Infect food and drink by germ-laden feet. 


Flies are disease carriers. 


Screen Doors 


made of 


California White Pine Lumber 


The wood that has no substitute—and 


Weed Wedge Dowel Construction 


Made 1% inches Thick. 


Now is the Time to Place Your Order 


Carried in stock by all leading jobbers. Send for designs and 
prices and specify Weed Quality. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


Weed, California 


Weed and Quality are synonymous. 





Screens should be used to keep them out. 











Live and breed in all kinds of filth. | 
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Hardwood Lumber Buyers 


We Have To Offer Now: 


100 M’ 1” | & 2 Birch 
200 M’ 1” No. 1 Common Birch 

50 M’ 1” No. 2 Common Birch 
200 M’ 1” No. 2 & Better Brown Ash 
100 M’ 2” No. 1 Com. & Bet. Brown Ash 
300 M’ 1” Bone Dry Hard Maple 


manufactured for a flooring plant and 
edged only on one side. 


We are prepared to make attractive 
prices on this Maple either on grade 
or No. 2 Common & Better. 


Send us your inquiries 
and we will convince you. 


Tipler-Grossman Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 
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503 Bellin-Buchanan Bldg., 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Watch this space 
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ave Stock, 
HEMLOCK — 


THOROUGHLY DRY 
A new list of Specials :— 


50M 2x4 —12 No. 1 HemlJock. 
150 M 2x6 —10 No. 1 Hemlock. 
200 M 2x6 —12 No. 1 Hemlock. 
175 M 2x6 —16 No. 1 Hemlock, 
120 M 2x8 —10 No. 1 Hemlock. 
35 M 2x10—10 No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M 2x10—10 Merch. Hemlock, 
80 M 2x10—12 No. 1 Hemlock, 
100 M 2x10—16 No. 1 Hemlock. 
40M 2x12—10 Merch. Hemlock. 
110 M 2x6 —10 No. 2 Hemlock, 
150 M 2x6 —12 No. 2 Hemlock, 
70 M 2x10—10 No. 2 Hemlock. 
160 M 2x10—12 No. 2 Hemlock, 
20M 2x10—14 No. 2 Hemlock. 
80 M 2x10—16 No. 2 Hemlock. 
100 M 2x12—14 No. 2 Hemlock. 
30M 2x6 —18 Merch, Hemlock. 
30 M 2x10—18 Merch. Hemlock. 
that stock 20 M 2x10—20 Merch. Hemlock. 
can be 20 M 2x12—18 Merch. Hemlock. 
milled. 200 M 2x8—8/16 No. 2 Hemlock. 











WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 
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Useless Competition of Manufacturer 
With Retailer 


Reference was recently made in these columns to the 
fact that certain manufacturers of side lines sell their 
products to mail order houses at rates low enough to 
permit their resale by these concerns at prices lower than 
retailers are required to pay. While the more progressive 
manufacturers, for the best of economic reasons, do not 
do this there may be an apparent excuse for the practice. 
Mail order houses may bring heavy pressure against a 
manufacturer. They may threaten to withdraw all pat- 
ronage; or in certain eases they may threaten to acquire 
in the open market supplies of the manufacturer’s product 
that he has made standard by national advertising and 
to sell it at less than the standard price as an advertising 
investment of their own. This latter practice would of 
course destroy public confidence in the quality of the 
article and in the manufacturer’s personal honesty. 

But there is another policy that has less semblance of 
excuse for being practiced. A manufacturer may sell-one 
brand of his output to one retailer in a town on an 
exclusive sales contract and then sell the same article, 
but called by a different name, to all competing dealers. 
Customers soon learn that the quality is the same. It 
becomes apparent at once that under these circumstances 
the retailer has to bear the burden of a captious and 
senseless competition created by the manufacturer him- 
self. It is hard to svc how such a manufacturer can hope 
to profit long by such a policy, for even a brief statement 
of the case exposes its unreasonableness and its economic 
falsity. 

As was stated before, the retailer owes it to himself to 
be sure that the manufacturer with whom he deals is 
acting fairly and squarely with him. Otherwise he will 
not be able to build up a sound and continuous trade. 


Sanitary Value of the Shade Tree in 
the City 


The aesthetic value of city shade trees in cities is well 
appreciated, but their actual influence upon the health of 
the community is not so widely understood. The Minne- 
sotan in an interesting editorial upon this subject says 
in part: 

‘‘Shade trees are more than ornamentation in a com- 
munity. They are as good as life insurance policies, if 
the report recently published by Cornell University is 
correct. 

“‘Trees add to the health of a city by cooling and 
purifying the air. Leaves absorb impure and hurtful 
gases and manufacture oxygen needed for respiration. 
The value of shade trees as sanitary factors in the health 
propaganda of a large city is well illustrated in New 
York, where a bill was presented to the legislature which 
would permit the New York City Park Commission to 
serve as custodians of the shade trees. The bill was 
drawn up by a doctor, a member of the State Board of 
Health, and was presented as a sanitary measure only. 

‘¢The air in the vicinity of trees contains less bacteria 
and dust particles than does air outside the tree zone. 
People who go into the country to recuperate seek the 
‘big timber.’ They know it to be a red corpuscle gen- 
erator.’’ 





Getting Close to Nature a Commendable 
Fad 


Those who have a genuine knowledge and interest in 
the cause of forest conservation will readily recall the 
hordes of shallow enthusiasts whose activities marked the 
earlier period of the forestry movement. An amusing 
incident of this kind of thing is related by the ‘‘Tat- 
tler’’ in a recent issue of the Furniture Journal, as 
follows: 

‘¢ ¢T stayed with a friend out near the Chicago Uni- 
versity for a day or two,’ ’’ said a visitor to the Chi- 
cago market, ‘‘ ‘and one afternoon the lady of the 
house was very much mystified by the actions of a tall, 
willowy and sprucely gowned young woman. She ap- 
peared to be measuring the trees in the parkway, and 
pacing off the distance between them, pulling off 
branches when she could reach them and measuring the 
leaves, and entering data in a book. We watched her, 
idly wondering what it was all about, until she passed 
out of sight. A little later along came two severe- 
nosed ladies going thru the same stunt. Then after 
another little while came three young girls, jabbering 
and giggling and doing the same stunt. By that time 
we were all getting excited about it. So we went out on 
the porch to watch. Along came a weary and dis- 
couraged looking woman who couldn’t reach up very 
high and looked upon each and every tree with infinite 
disgust. She saw us and said, ‘I beg yuah pahdon, but 
could you tell me what kind of a tree this is?’ I 
answered her and the lady of the house, unable to 
endure the strain much longer, burst out with ‘What 
are you doing? I’ve watched you folks all afternoon 
and am dying to know.’ ‘Oh, we’ah summah students 
in the nature study class at the university and we are 
learning to distinguish trees by their barks and leaves 
and things,’ said the scion of the Southland as she 
passed on. And I thought, ‘Such is Education.’ ’’ 

One must not, however, become too critical over such 
matters, as it is quite possible that some of these women 
may later develop a more broad foundation of tree-lore. 
Nor is there any particular food for masculine egotism 
in the incident; probably the majority of lumbermen 
could exhibit only a superficial knowledge of trees as 
compared with that, for instance, of Julia Wade Rogers, 
the talented author of ‘‘The Tree Book.’’ 





Fear That Webb Bill May Fall by the 
Wayside 


There seems to be considerable danger at the present 
time that the Webb bill permitting export combinations 
will fail of passage in the present Congress, not because 
of any strong opposition to the bill but because of the 
pressure of other business. The bill has passed the House 
of Representatives and has been reported out by the Sen- 
ate committee on interstate commerce with a minority re- 
port by but one member of the committee. Inasmuch as 
the short session of Congress closes on March 4 the time 
is short in which to bring the bill to open vote in the 
Senate. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
sent out an appeal to its auxiliary organizations to bring 


prompt pressure to bear upon representatives in the 
House and Senate in order to let them know the impor- 
tance of this matter in the eyes of the business men of the 
country. It will be very unfortunate if the bill fails by 
default at the present time, inasmuch as it would be neces- 
sary to start the legislation all over again and have it 
passed thru the committees ond the chambers of both 
houses of a subsequent Congress in order to become a law. 

Lumbermen are especially interested in the outcome of 


this measure and therefore should take prompt action in 
the matter. 
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The Maple Log That Pays the Saw 
Bill 

The mill scale study of maple that was made by the For- 
est Service at the mill of the Goodman Lumber Co., Good- 
man, Wis., the report of which is completed on pages 28 
and 29 of this issue, will repay careful study by the hard- 
wood manufacturer—and indeed it will take careful study 
to disclose all of the pertinent and interesting facts that 
are shown by the charts and tables. 

The most important thing, of course, is the fact that 
Mr. Goodman stated in some remarks which he made at a 
hardwood meeting about a year ago and which were re- 
ported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at that time. The 
public has since been awaiting the somewhat leisurely 
processes of publication of Forest Service reports in order 
to obtain further information upon the subject. 

That main fact was that, taking fifty average logs 
ranging from 9 to 17 inches in diameter, the point of 
profitable operation was not reached until the diameter of 
16 inches had been arrived at. The smaller logs did not 
pay the cost of production, including stumpage. 

It is also significant that when the thirty-five logs of 
the fifty were taken which contained 50 percent of com- 
mon and better still only the 16- and 17-inch diameters 
showed a profit. These diameters, of course, showed a 
larger profit because of the select character of the logs, 
and the logs of smaller diameter showed a smaller loss. 
In this section the 15-inch logs lost only 55 cents a 
thousand, net lumber tally, or 76 cents a thousand as 
applied to the Doyle scale. In the average of fifty logs 
the loss on this diameter of logs is $1.65 a thousand, lum- 
ber tally. Taking the fifteen logs of the fifty that con- 
tained less than 50 percent No. 2 common and better, the 
net loss in their manufacture was $7.78 per thousand feet, 
net lumber tally. These losses are computed upon the 
returns for the different grades shown by the Goodman 
Lumber Co.’s base price list for March 1, 1915, which 
prices are set forth in the report. 

The study of the proportion of grades in the logs of 
various diameters is very interesting. Figure No. 2 
showing the yield by grades for the fifty logs was pub- 
lished last week. Figure No. 5 in this week’s instalment 
shows a similar diagram for the thirty-five logs yielding 
not less than 50 percent, Doyle scale. The figures are 
somewhat similar except that there are no logs of 9 or 10 
inches diameter among the thirty-five. 

The time study of the sawing of the logs of various 
diameter is very interesting and the sawing costs shown 
are much heavier per thousand feet for the logs of smaller 
diameter. On the other hand, the realization per thou- 
sand feet is much smaller because of the lower average 
grade of lumber produced. 

These figures are so remarkable that there will prob- 
ably be those who will challenge their correctness. Inas- 
much, however, as the bases of computation are set out at 
some length it will remain for these critics to show 
wherein the figuring is incorrect. It is probable that some 
rather lively discussion will ensue over this report and it 
is to be hoped that this will be the case; inasmuch as it 
will show the interest of hardwood manufacturers in the 
facts that are here dealt with in a rather detailed and 
careful manner. 





The Open Price Plan an Aid to Healthy 


and Legitimate Competition 


In many lines of trade the open-price system appears 
to have been more or less firmly established for years 
without any particular difficulty or conflict with Federal 
or State anti-trust laws. In most modern stores the 
price of goods is plainly marked, primarily for the infor- 
mation of the prospective customer, but incidentally and 
inevitably also the competing merchant secures the infor- 
mation and no particular effort is made to prevent it. 
Jones knows very well what Smith and Brown are asking 
for a certain standard quality of gingham or calico, and 
naturally this has a very direct influence upon his own 
price-marking. If he thinks their prices too low he may 
put his own a half-cent or a cent higher the yard, and 
indeed may display it in his window or advertise it in 
the local paper in the hope that they will thereby be 
influenced to raise their own markings. This secret hope 
may violate the spirit of the law, which looks to the 
intent, and yet such things are done and have been done 
for years, even in Missouri and Mississippi, where anti- 
trust legislation is supposed to have reached its highest 
pinnacle of effectiveness—and absurdity. The man who 
sells wheat or corn or buys stocks or bonds has the best 
of facilities for knowing what the price is, as such sales 
in the marts of trade are and from time immemorial 
have been made in a public manner. Even in Mississippi 
(the State whose legislature a few years ago, as the 
most unique contribution to the cause of temperance on 
record, prohibited the manufacture of wood alcohol within 
the State) the planter who sells his crop of cotton does 
so with a very good idea of what other people are getting 
for their cotton; but for some reason it has been held 
that the lumber manufacturer in that State who attempts 
to sell his own product in the same intelligent way thereby 
in some occult manner becomes a villain and traitor to 
the State. 

The open-price plan was contemplated as one of the 
original organization features of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, and its actual establishment has been delayed 


only by the shadowy bogey man rather vaguely suggested 
in what has here been said. This bogey, never fully 
materialized, has recently shown symptoms of fading back 
into the nothingness whence he came. Representatives of 
the Federal Trade Commission have very clearly stated 
that the gathering of information as to actual sales and 
the distribution of such information are a legitimate 
activity. The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States is putting a comprehensive plan into 
operation for doing that very thing, and the makers of 
yellow pine boards and sticks began to feel that they, 
too, might venture somewhat on this path. So they 
brought out the old plan and brushed the dust off it and 
took it into the convention last week. It was still a 
perfectly good plan, well worthy of adoption, and not 
needing any great amount of explanation or discussion 
to commend it to the men present who were to pass 
upon it. 

And then an unfortunate relapse occurred. But the 
patient will survive and in due course this live and 
progressive association will add another valuable feature 
to its program whereby accurate and reliable information 
of the actual sales of product will be available to mem- 
bers, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to the trade 
in general. 

State and national laws are intended to secure open 
competition. The open-price plan does not interfere with 
that; on the contrary, there can not be open competition 
without open prices. There is no price control in the 
plan; there is an obvious price influence, but it is a 
healthy and legitimate influence, as much in the interest 
of the general public as of the individual manufacturer. 
The man who is foolish enough to ask too low a price 
still has the privilege, but has to be foolish in public 
instead of in private. He has the mirror of publicity 
held, up to himself. 

In a word, the healthful and beneficent influence of 
the open-price plan is merely the influence of truthful, 
impartial and complete publicity which in any industry 
the capable trade press of that industry is continuously 
applying to its problems. 





Wood Used in Safeguarding Fabric 
Shipments 


The potent part that wood plays in present day activ- 
ities was given added significance at the recent meeting 
in New York City of the Jobbers’ Association of Dress 
Fabric Buyers, an auxiliary to the Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association. How to increase sales, to be sure, was the 
general topic under discussion, and the point was devel- 
oped that the chief means of improvement in this respect 
lie in the packing of merchandise. It was generally 
agreed that fabric shipments would better stimulate re- 
sales if more attention were devoted to the niceties that 
constitute the art of proper packing. 

The inference that the lumberman as well as the wooden 
box manufacturer would draw from the above naturally 
enough did not take up so much of the consideration of 
the gathering as did the details of packing. Yet the 
most careful packing of fabrics would be useless unless 
the box in which.the goods are shipped were of the re- 
quired proportions in its individual boards as well as in its 
composite strength. 

Perhaps the fact that wood has been made to serve for 
so many years one of its innumerable practical missions, 
when nailed into box form for the protection of expensive 
woven goods, made unnecessary any discussion on improv- 
ing the conditions of fabric shipping by making larger 
demands on the wooden box manufacturers. Heavier 
boxes are specified in orders to the box makers more and 
more frequently, and the growth of the wooden box manu- 
facturing business thruout the country is simply another 
mark of the growth of all sorts of domestic and export 
businesses. 





TWO COMING ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
especially those interested in pine timberland 
holdings in the West, will no doubt learn with 
pleasure that forthcoming issues of this paper 
will contain articles written by Stewart Edward 
White on ‘‘Tree Killing Beetles of California’’ 
and on ‘‘Surface Burning.’’ An article by this 
well known author on the subject of the ‘‘Tree 
Killing Beetles of California’’ was printed in the 
Dec. 9, 1916, issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and a reply to it, dealing with the subject 
from the Forest Service standpoint, written by 
Henry S. Graves, chief forester of the United 
States Forest Service, was printed in the Jan. 13 
issue of this paper. The two forthcoming articles 
by Mr. White are further discussions of this sub- 
ject that will without doubt be found to be of 
the greatest interest to readers of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. White, who is one of 
the best known and most popular authors of the 
day, is a lumberman and large timberland owner 
and his articles will deal in an interesting and 
forceful way with subjects that vitally affect 
the future of the lumber industry in this country, 
especially in the West. 














The Dark Hour Before the Dawn in 
Transportation 


The lumber industry of the United States probably 
has never faced a more serious situation in connection 
with the problem of transportation than that with which 
it is now contending. While for months the car supply 
has been wholly inadequate and unsatisfactory, some 
measure of relief was given about the first of the year, 
and hopes were entertained that the car shortage was 
over. Complications following the resumption by Ger- 
many of unrestricted submarine warfare and the conse- 
quent break in diplomatic relations between that coun- 
try and the United States have brought about a tempor- 
ary but almost complete cessation of export shipments 
to Europe, this in turn resulting in congestion of cars 
in eastern terminals that has necessitated the placing of 
embargoes on rail shipments into practically all terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio River. 

This has completely shut off the lumber manufacturers 
from a great part of their trade and, should the embar- 
goes be continued for any appreciable length of time, will 
work a tremendous hardship on lumber users as well as 
on lumber manufacturers and distributers. Mills in the 
southern pine territory have on their books more than 
double the amount of business that they had a year ago 
and orders continue to pile up, but unless cars are pro- 
vided in which to make shipments, and embargoes are 
lifted so as to permit cars that are available to get thru 
to their destinations, manufacturers will be forced to 
curtail their production still further and in cases to close 
down their plants, thus working a hardship on their 
employees. A similar situation exists in other sections; 
west coast mills are especially hard hit thru their in- 
ability to reach eastern markets with their product. 

While much has been said of the car shortage, many 
have overlooked the fact that a lack of motive power has 
helped materially to produce the present situation; cases 
are numerous of loaded cars standing idle on sidings for 
days at a time because no engines for moving them were 
available. This, of course, is but another result of con- 
ditions of recent years that prevented the proper financ- 
ing of railroad systems, forced economies in purchases 
of equipment and made it impossible for the railroad 
companies to take care promptly of the tremendous busi- 
ness that has come to them in the last two years. 

A feature in connection with the present situation that 
is giving lumber shippers annoyance and adding to their 
troubles is the arbitrary action of some of the railroads 
in enforcing demurrage charges. A flagrant case of this 
kind reported to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week was 
that of a shipper whose car of lumber had been held up 
by a railroad short of its destination because of the em- 
bargo and the shipper was advised that he would have to 
pay demurrage on the car. His claim that the railroad 
had accepted the car for delivery at a certain point and 
could not rightfully claim demurrage before the car 
reached it was given no consideration, and he was advised 
that the demurrage would have to be paid. Other in- 
stances cited to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN relate that on 
shipments from the west coast to eastern points that have 
to be transferred at Minnesota Transfer the railroads 
demand demurrage on the cars held up at that point be- 
cause of the embargoes on eastern shipments. In one 
ease of this kind, because of delay (by the railroad) in 
making transfer of a car of lumber for Pittsburgh a de- 
murrage charge of $150 accrued and the carrier declined 
to deliver the car to the consignee until the demurrage 
was paid. Other cases as flagrant have been reported. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN docs not believe that these 
demurrage charges will stand a legal test, but their en- 
forcement by the railroads causes inconvenience and loss 
that the lumbermen should not be compelled to suffer. 

Reports from Washington, D. C., as this paper goes to 
press are to the effect that railroads have agreed to pick 
out from congested terminals in the East the empty cars 
and send them West in solid trains that will be given right 
of way over all but passenger traffic. This will be a tem- 
porary help and will make possible shipments into terri- 
tory not covered by embargoes—tho such territory is 
much limited in area. 

The whole situation is serious and distressing, but the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes and believes that it will be 
met with a spirit of courage and determination to make 
the best of it, and that no lumber manufacturer will be- 
gin to feel uneasy or panicky over these conditions. 

The situation will begin to clear soon; ships will begin 
to move from the ports, and business now compelled to 
mark time will resume its march with more vigorous stride 
and, in the lumber industry especially, will come into a 
prosperity that will, in large measure, recompense for the 
trials and tribulations resulting from lean years, low 
prices, car shortages and railroad embargoes. 





THEIR experience with wholesalers’ representatives 
should teach retailers the folly of trying to force thru a 
sale with a customer who is antagonistic because of a 
lack of understanding of the advantages that will come 
to him or because he has been ruffled by tactless handling. 
They know that, other things being equal, they them- 
selves buy from those salesmen who pay them the re- 
spect of believing they know their own business. Sell- 
ing is different from emergency surgery, and a sale 
must not be forced down a patient’s throat like an 
emetic, even tho it may be exactly what he needs. 
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WOOD FLOUR WANTED 

We are very much interested in getting a source of supply 
for wood flour. If you have any information bearing on 
this subject or the names of any mills that manufacture it, 
in this country, we weuld very much appreciate your letting 
us have this information.—Inquiry No, 57. 

{The manufacture of wood flour in this country is 
rather limited and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has the 
names of but two independent manufacturers, one on 
the Pacific coast and one in the State of New York. 
Some gunpowder manufacturers also manufacture wood 
flour for their own use and also for sale. Such addresses 
as are at hand have been supplied the inquirer.—Eb1Tor. | 


BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM FOR A WOODWORKING 
FACTORY 

Have you for sale or can you tell me where I could obtain 
the shortest and most uptodate methods of bookkeeping for a 
wholesale and retail sash, door and inside finish concern? 
Any information along this line will be appreciated.— 
Inquiry No. 79. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not yet published 
among its contributions on bookkeeping a description of 
a system especially adapted to such a manufacturing 
operation as that above referred to, which involves en- 
tirely different accounting principles from those of an 
ordinary retail yard that sells its material in the form 
in which it buys it. The principles of factory accounting 
enter here and the methods of determining factory costs, 
and a good work on factory cost accounting would 
undoubtedly supply most of the information needed. In 
addition, this inquirer would be interested in the cost 
schedule of the Millwork Cost Information Bureau which 
was published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on March 25, 
1916, occupying two pages in that number.—Ep!Tor. | 


WILLOW LOGS OFFERED 


In buying up logs I have gotten about a carload or two 


of willow logs. Can you advise me the present market 
value of this material and the names of firms who buy this 
class of material ?—INquIRY No. 99. 


[There has been an excellent demand for willow for 
some months for domestic use and for the export to 
Europe of such qualities as are required in the manu- 
facture of artificial limbs. The publication of this in- 
quiry will undoubtedly bring some offers for this stock. 
The inquiry comes from Wisconsin.—EDITOR. | 


SEEKS MARKET FOR POPLAR EXCELSIOR 
We are interested in finding a market for popple excelsior. 
Can you give us any information in this respect or an idea 
of prices? ‘ 


We are located in the extreme northern part of Minne- 
sota and would be obliged to ship to markets that would 
not be prohibitive so far as freight rates are concerned.— 


Inquiry No, 91. 


[The above inquiry is published for the information 
of readers, and replies will be promptly forwarded.— 
Epror. | 


MARKET FOR WASTE STRIPS WANTED 

We are manufacturing a product from which we are ac- 
cunulating a large quantity of %-inch to 1-inch wide, in 
lengths of 2-foot to 5-foot. This material is oak and elm 
and suitable for bending. 

Will you please advise us what you think would be the 
best way of finding a suitable market for this material ?— 
Inquiry No, 83. 

[The above inquiry comes from an Ohio concern that 
manufactures automobile tire crates and various other 
specialties. The strips in question are not large enough 
for bent chair stock, but there may be some other special 
use for them that will be developed by the publication 
of this inquiry.—Eprror. | 





SECOND GROWTH WHITE ASH WANTED 
We are in the market for some exceedingly tough second 
srowth white ash. We feel that with your available infor- 
mation relative to the timber supply of the United States 
you can doubtless tell us the very best section of the country 
to so to for this material and, also, perhaps some of the 
best houses in this line of business.—Inquiry No. 72. 


[This inquiry comes from a well known Massachusetts 
wholesaler. A number of addresses of hardwood manu- 
facturers who usually number ash in their output of 
wood has been supplied, but the inquiry is also published 


in order that further offers may be made if desired.— 
EDITOR. | 


ONE CONSUMER WHO IS INTERESTED IN WOOD 
PRESERVATION 

Being interested in Philadelphia property at present in 

need of some outside wood work, one a roof flat used 

for hanging out laundry, also new fences about the yard, 

would like to. use the best outside wood obtainable for the 

work and have taken the liberty of writing you for sugges- 


ga that would aid in my obtaining the best results possi- 
pe, 


Would creosoted pine or other preservative treated wood 
prove suitable for the flat exposed to constant weather 
changes, and also for fence posts, and could same be ob- 
tained in the open Philadelphia lumber market? Any ad- 
Gresses of Philadelphia dealers handling same would be 
appreciated. 

Could you recommend your book on lumber to a layman 
wishing to become acquainted with the physical qualities, 
uses etc. of wood in general ?—Inquiry No. 78. 


[The above inquiry comes from a physician and bears 
the address of a well known sanitarium. Creosoted fence 
posts can probably be found in’ stock in Philadelphia 
lumber yards, but whether the material that would be 
required in reflooring the roof deck referred to could be 
thus obtained is somewhat questionable. Cypress, how- 
ever, could be secured and would probably be found 
entirely satisfactory from the point of durability. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN handles a number of excel- 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


lent books on the commercial woods of the United States 
and would suggest to this inquirer as the best among the 
more moderate-priced the book entitled ‘‘ Wood and 
Forest’’ by Professor Noyes, $3. He would undoubtedly 
find this very interesting and instructive—EbITor. | 


SUBSTITUTE FOR BASSWOOD WANTED 

The undersigned is a subscriber to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN and has for a number of years been using large 
quantities of basswood and is finding it difficult just at the 
present time to satisfactorily supply this need. Are you 
able to advise us as to what other wood or woods repre- 
senting a lower price upon today’s market than the bass- 
wood we could use which would not split any more readily 
than the basswood when nailed on its extreme edge and be 
relatively light in weight ?—INqQuIRY No. 77. 

[The above comes from a large box manufacturer in the 
State of New York and it is probable that the material 
for which request is made in this inquiry is wanted for 
box making. There are a number of excellent woods 
for box manufacture whose names will readily suggest 
themselves and it is probable that the above inquiry will 
elicit some interesting correspondence on this subject. 
Basswood was a native wood of New York State and is 
still in more or less local supply in the eastern States. 
This local supply, however, is relatively limited of late 
years.—EDITOR. | 


CONCRETE FLOOR COLLAPSES 

We enclose herewith newspaper clipping taken from the 
Arkansas Gazette today with reference to reinforced con- 
crete flooring which collapsed in the new Henderson-Wood 
garage at Walnut Ridge, damaging many automobiles, and 
possibly some Fords. 

Had they taken yours and our advice and used lumber in- 
stead, then this never would have happened.—JUNCTION CITY 
LUMBER Co., Prescott, Ark. 


[The clipping referred to reads as follows: 

The reinforced concrete floor of the new Henderson-Wood 
garage collapsed last night, completely destroying two autos 
and damaging eight or ten others, stored in a basement be- 
low. One of the machines destroyed belonged to Representa- 
tive J. D. Doyle, of Lawrence County. 


Portland cement is well understood to be a material 
that must be carefully safeguarded in its use in order to 
assure satisfactory strength. There must be the proper 
mixture with the proper kind of sand or gravel and the 
proper amount of water. The forms must be properly 
poured and the cement properly cured over a considerable 
period before it reaches its strength maximum. 

Such failures are probably properly chargeable against 
poor workmanship rather than against poor material. 
The trouble is that such a floor does not give evidence 
of its weakness until a sudden collapse, while a floor of 
wooden framing if not adequately strong for its purpose 
easily gives warning by a very evident sagging or spring- 
ing under load. If any poor workmanship is performed 
in the construction of such a floor it gives visible evidence 
of itself.—Eprror. ] 





ADVICES ON POSSIBLE IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


A cablegram from the American consul general, 
London, England, dated Feb. 6, advised the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that the 
British war office prohibits all dealings in stocks 
of soft sawn timber now in United Kingdom; 
deliveries may be made under existing contracts 
and sale is permitted of not exceeding two stand- 
ards ‘‘at last week’s prices’’ to any one person. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Washington 
(D.C.) office advises: 


‘*The order of the British war office means that 
there will be prohibition upon further importa- 
tions of that class of timbers by private importers 
except by those obtaining licenses. The war office 
has called for return from all dealers in the 
United Kingdom of stocks on hand. It permits 
existing contracts to be filled and after that the 
Government will take over all stocks. This same 
thing has already been done with almost every 
other commodity. No building of any sort is 
going on, as no building permits will be issued. 
It is all part of the economy program.’’ 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 15.—Local export- 
ers are deeply interested in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S news of British restrictions on 
soft wood imports. Prominent factors here have 
received no confirmation thus far and are shipping 
as usual, but consider the report probable. 

Opinions differ regarding the effects on pine 
exports. The general view is that shipments are 
so far restricted by the recently increased war in- 
surance that the order would work no marked 
change in the present situation. It is suggested 
that the restrictions might be continued some 
time after the war’s close to enable United King- 
dom dealers to work off war priced stocks. and 
in that case they would have marked effect upon 

+ shipments immediately after declaration of peace. 

War insurance is reported up 20 to 25 percent 
since Feb. 1 and some sailings have been can- 
celled. Continued loading of stocks, believed to 
have been purchased for Government account, is 
reported. 

A local factor advises that he has verified the 
report of U. K. import restrictions. They apply, 
he says, to all woods except ash and hickory and 
possibly spruce used in the manufacture of aero- 
planes. 











PERCENTAGE OF MANUFACTURING WASTE 

Will you kindly give us some information, or refer us to 
where we can get it, on the following: What is the percent 
of waste of lumber in working into, the following—interior 
trim such as base and window and door trim cut to length 
or size and for interior molding? Also on knock down 
window and door frames? We appreciate that it will vary, 
especially under different conditions etc., but the point that 
we seek information on is where the above work is special- 
ized in and shipped in carload quantities. 

Of course, we understand that this will vary with the 
different grades and kinds of wood used, but, to arrive at a 
base to figure on, say that the grade of first and second is 
used in oak, gum and cypress, and B and better in yellow 
pine. Any information along the above line will be greatly 
appreciated.—INquiry No. 97. 

[There probably are a number of readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who have accumulated informa- 
tion of this kind from their own experience, but there 
has been no general compilation of information upon 
this subject. Contributions or suggestions of any sort 
that will be useful to the inquirer will be appreciated.— 
EpDITor. } 


WHO WANTS TO BUY SOME COAL? 

Can you give us the names of some good, reliable parties 
that we can sell coal to? We have just opened the Bakers- 
town seam of coal, which is acknowledged to be the best 
coal for domestic purposes in this country, and we will be 
ready to ship from two to four cars per week in a very few 
days. We prefer to sell direct to the consumer if possible. 
but would also consider letting some good broker handle 
same for us. 

[The above inquiry comes from a planing mill company 
in West Virginia which sends the above inquiry in con- 
nection with its subscription for the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. That would be about the most easy commodity on 
earth for which to find a market at the present time if 
facilities were available for reaching the market. It 
reaches Chicago in a week when the coal shortage had 
reached its most acute stage and only a three days’ sup- 
ply is in the market, but there were railroad embargoes 
on all lines from West Virginia points, which, however, 
have now been lifted. It is not a question of finding buy- 
ers for coal at the present time, but of finding cars in 
which to move it, and we think our inquirer can rest 
assured that this will be found to be actually the case 
when it begins digging its coal out of the ground.— 
EpITOor. | 


REVIVAL OF WOODEN SHIPBUILDING 

We notice that a great many shipyards are being opened 
up all along the coast, both East and West, and also in 
the South. This is, apparently, getting to be quite an 
industry and is taking a large amount of lumber. 

The writer has a curiosity to know if you have any data 
showing about what amount of lumber probably will be used 
in shipbuilding during the year 1917. Of course, I realize 
that you can’t tell exactly, but, from what is in sight, would 
it be possible for you to give an estimate of the probable 
amount of what would be used for this purpose? 

This certainly looks good to us, not only from the fact 
that it means the use of a lot of lumber but also it means 
vessels to haul lumber to foreign countries now and after 
the war is over, which is very important in face of the 
number that are being sunk, 

[It, of course, would not be practicable at the present 
time to state the volume of wooden shipbuilding for 1917 
in terms of board feet or timber and lumber used, but 
something can be stated regarding the present activity. 
At Seattle, Wash., six wooden motor ships are being built, 
each with a carrying capacity of 1,500,000 feet of lumber ; 
and four lumber schooners are under construction each 
of which has auxiliary engines; two wooden motor ships 
are being built at Alameda, Cal., and in San Pedro two 
wooden schooners with engine auxiliaries In Seattle 
three 5-masted barkentines with oil engines are under con- 
struction. The use of auxiliary power is practically a 
universal feature in connection with the construction of 
wooden vessels upon the Pacific coast. On the Atlantic 
coast, however, sail power appears largely to be relied 
upon. Schooners are being turned out in shipyards at 
Philippsburg, Camden, Rockland and Bath, Me., Balti- 
more, Md., Brunswick, Ga., Beaumont and Orange, Tex., 
Slidell, La., and Milford, Del. This is the activity at the 
present time. Some of these yards have been hastily 
put into commission, however, during the last few 
months and it is probable that the lumber used will be 
materially increased unless the present situation is very 
materially changed.—EDITor. ] 


EXPERIENCE IN ENDEAVORING TO UTILIZE 
WASTE 

In your Feb. 3 edition under “Query and Comment” you 
have an article entitled ““A Chance to Utilize Wood Waste,” 
and we believe we have all the material of this kind that 
any large manufacturer could use and could furnish it in 
basswood and white pine—would be sound knotted to clear. 

It is our experience, however, that the average inquirer 
for this kind of material does not have the faintest idea of 
the labor cost of getting out that small material and they 
are under the impression that the manufacturer ought to get 
it out for them and hand it to them as a favor. We have 
had numerous inquiries thru the Forestry Department of the 
United States Agricultural Department, Washington, D. C., 
and we have got so disgusted with it that we have practically 
decided it useless to quote on that material. However, we 
are taking another chance and if these people will indicate 
what they are willing to pay per thousand pieces for these 
and quantity they will buy we will see what we can do for 
them. We certainly have the mill equipment for furnishing 
all they can take and furnishing it promptly. 

[The above comes from a large eastern manufacturing 
concern and is in reply to an inquiry recently published 
for a large quantity of small dimension pieces. This 
inquiry did not in any way mention their possible man- 
ufacture from mill or planing mill waste, this sugges- 
tion coming from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The let- 
ter is published as throwing some light upon the problem 
of waste utilization and incidentally upon the class of 
inquiries for wood waste that are secured thru the wood 
waste exchange of the Forest Service at Washington,— 
EpITOoR. ] 
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General business remains in an excellent condition 
and shows very little influence from the international 
situation, while financial lines display a quiet con- 
servatism that points to a sound economic condition 
thruout the country. Collections are excellent and 
there is ample money awaiting loaning, so borrowers 
seeking backing for legitimate ventures need not hesi- 
tate for finances. Retail trade thruout the nation 
reports an excellent volume of business, and this is 
reflected in the January bank clearances, which total 
27.2 percent more than the same month in 1916. One of 
the most satisfactory features of this situation is that 
the greatest gain was made on the Pacific coast, where 
business has been the slowest to recover from the 
effects of the outbreak of the European war. Despite 
the weather, the car shortage and the embargoes, the 
building permits for January show an increase of 11 
percent over the corresponding month in 1916 and 
tend to point out the excellent building business that 
may be transacted this year provided delivery of sup- 
plies in sufficient quantities can be made. There seems 
to be an almost total lack of speculative tendencies 
in either producing or distributing channels, and gen- 
erally the situation is much more wholesome than 
might be expected after many months of almost un- 
interrupted expansion. Of course a certain amount of 
speculation is going on as to the war purchases of the 
United States Government. These purchases must be 
made irrespective of whether or not the country is 
plunged into war, and as a matter of fact a number 
of inquiries and purchases have been made. Naturally 
steel will comprise a great part of the first orders, and 
this should be of benefit to the lumbermen. The 
Government rush orders would necessarily be given 
precedence over all others, but it would be the height 
of inefficiency for the Government to prepare for war 
against a possible enemy at the expense of deliveries 
of munitions to countries already at war with that 
possible enemy. Therefore the delay would occur in 
filling domestic orders for steel, and timbers would 
naturally be called for to fill as large a proportion of 
these domestic orders as possible. 


* * * 


However, the two features of most importance to 
the lumber industry are the condition of both rail 
and ocean transportation facilities and the probable 
inhibition of imports of softwoods 
into the United Kingdom except by 
license. Broadly speaking, the ques- 
tion of price in domestic sales of 
lumber is secondary to making of deliveries. There is no 
improvement in the car shortage and practically all of the 
country bounded on the west by the Mississippi River 
and on the South by the Ohio River is embargoed 
against shipments from any producing section. Re- 
tailers’ stocks are none too plentiful at best in those 
sections and with no relief from the transportation 
situation in sight the lumber industry is probably face 
to face with the most serious domestic situation ever 
encountered. Not only are the railroads short of cars, 
but they are short of train crews and office help. The 
latter causes a great deal of trouble of which the 
general public hears very little. In general lumber- 
men are making four times the usual effort to push cars 
thru to destination and this naturally calls for the 
handling of much more clerical work by the railroads. 
In attending to this work the handling of shipping 
records is neglected by the railroad clerical forces and 
ears get into junction points without routing instruc- 
tions, become lost and add greatly to the general con- 
fusion and turmoil. The car supply seems to be going 
in waves. One week the shippers in a certain section 
may experience less difficulty in securing cars and so 
be lulled into the false impression that the situation 
is really improving, only to awaken the next week to 
realization that the situation is worse than ever. The 
only thing to do is to take full advantage of the 
periods of easier supply and load ears both day and 
night if it is possible to obtain them. In the South 
the situation is worse than ever. Order files are 
swelling to unheard of proportions, lumber is ready 
for shipment, trams and yards are crowded full, pro- 
duction is materially reduced—but it is impossible to 
obtain cars. If by luck or some particularly effective 
‘*pleading’’ a car is secured it is held up by the em- 
bargoes. On the other hand, if permission is secured 
to send a desperately needed shipment thru an em- 
bargo the shipper is unable to obtain a car. The car 
situation on the Pacific coast, thruout the producing 
sections of California and the Inland Empire is also 
worse than ever and no relief is in sight. In Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and Wisconsin where shipments are 
not restricted because of a scarcity of cars—and the 
Lord only knows where that is—the embargoes pre- 
vent any movement. The same conditions prevail in 
Maine and all down the Atlantie coast and thruout 
the North Carolina pine producing sections. Appar- 
ently the shippers in the eastern distributing sections 
are in better shape to make shipments than are the 
manufacturers thousands of miles away from the mar- 
ket, because instant advantage can be taken of a 
temporary lifting of an embargo and ears are easier 
to secure. The same may be said of part of the North 
Carolina pine producing territory. 


CAR 
SHORTAGE 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The export is somewhat like the domestic situation, in 
that transportation facilities are totally inadequate to 
handling the possible volume of business. Chartering 
of steamers for European trades has 
been practically at a standstill for 
ten days and neutral vessels are with- 
drawing from war zone voyages. 
American vessels seem to prefer the South American 
trade, and as the British board of trade refuses to au- 
thorize charter rates of more than $39 to Havre and $40 
to Liverpool a ton dead weight neutral vessel owners 
are holding off from signing any charters. However, 
by far the most disquieting factor in the softwood ex- 
port trade is the fact that the British war office has 
called upon all dealers in the kingdom to make out 
lists of stock on hand. The British Government has 
also prohibited the sale of any large parcels for do- 
mestic consumption. From reliable sources the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN learns that this means the prohibi- 
tion of imports of softwood except under license. 
Should this happen it means that the Government will 
pass upon the need of importing every stick of timber 
into the United Kingdom, but whether this will have a 
serious effect upon what is left of the export business of 
the lumbermen of this country it is impossible to say. 
Similar action by the English Government practically 
stopped the United States hardwood export business, 
but as prominent English dealers state that practically 
all of the softwood imported during 1916 was for war 
purposes this action of that Government may not really 
result in great injury to American firms. However, it 
is certain that imports will be decreased. Hardwood 
exporters may obtain a little comfort from the knowl- 
edge that some English firms that should be in a posi- 
tion to know are commenting upon the greater possi- 
bility of securing licenses for the importation of con- 
siderable quantities of hardwood, especially oak. 

* * * 


The hardwood situation has not changed markedly 
from last week. But the tendency is toward stiffer 
prices and in most markets new stocks are becoming 
harder and harder to obtain. As one 
Atlantie coast hardwood man so apt- 
ly said, ‘‘good hardwood lumber is 
harder to buy than it is to sell.’’ A 
feature of the situation is the increasing use of black 
walnut by the manufacturers of automobiles, and an ex- 
cellent market seems to be opening up for this wood in 
that field. Stocks of hardwoods in the East are generally 
light, especially so in the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
districts. In the former city good oak of almost any 
kind is in great demand and fancy prices are being ob- 
tained. In Philadelphia hardwood floorings, mahogany, 
cherry, all of the oaks, walnut, hickory, thick ash, bass- 
wood, maple and sound wormy chestnut are eagerly 
bought on sight. Generally speaking, southern hard- 
woods are selling fully as well as the species manufac- 
tured in the northern districts. The tendency thruout 
the entire country is for firm prices and upward re- 
visions in the price list. 

The cypress situation is even better as far as demand 
is concerned than it was last week. However, deliveries 
of this wood from the mills are materially curtailed 
and distributers and wholesalers carrying stocks in or 
near the consuming territories are securing very high 
prices. In the eastern part of the country the supplies 
of white pine from the northern districts, the Atlantic 
producing section and from Idaho are nearing absolute 
exhaustion. As cypress is being largely used as a substi- 
tute for white pine in this district the sales are not 
made at low figures. In fact, the seller in a position 
to guarantee delivery of either cypress or white pine 
can demand and will receive any price within reason. 
For example, prices in the Pittsburgh (Pa.) district 
advanced $2 a thousand this week on Idaho white pine 
where delivery could be assured. The demand for hem- 
lock also has kept well up to the expectations of the 
manufacturers and distributers and the only change in 
the situation has been a tendency toward even higher 
prices, with the greater effort it takes to get cars thru 
to destinations. The demand from box factories for 
hemlock is very good and shows no sign of letting up. 


* * * 


Briefly expressed, the situation of southern yellow 
pine is that prices increased and deliveries decreased 
during the week. In most sections the volume of orders 

received was slightly greater than 
SOUTHERN last week and on the whole well above 
YELLOW PINE normal. Probably the most enlight- 

ening features of the present situa- 
tion are that 140 mills that are members of the Southern 
Pine Association have on hand orders for 654,000,000 
feet and that for the corresponding week in 1916, 156 
mills reported orders on hand for 388,000,000 feet; thus 
at present it is safe to say that orders on hand are 100 
percent greater than at the same time last year. Prob- 
ably there are some duplications of orders because of the 
erying need of buyers for stock, but such duplications 
ean not conceivably reach the difference between the or- 
ders on hand of this year and Jast. Reference to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb. 12, 1916, shows that con- 
ditions in the southern pine territory at that time were 
commented upon as good, that stocks were about normal 
and that the outlook for trade was good. Now, Mr. 
Lumberman, whether you are a manufacturer, a buyer, a 
seller or a retailer sit down in your chair and think 
what the present condition means when. orders on hand 
are at least 100 percent greater now than at a year ago 
this time, and especially as there seems to be no possi- 
bility of securing sufficient cars to take care of more 
than a small proportion of the business. Broadly speak- 
ing, the shipments of yellow pine were about on a par 
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with production during the week, altho a careful con- 
sideration of the former reveals that shipments were 
slightly less than production and that both were well 
below normal. The growing tightness of the car supply 
is shown in the marked decrease in the volume of ship- 
ments from the preceding week, when they were about 
normal. Production remained relatively the same as 
that of last week and from indications will be further 
reduced below normal. On the other hand, orders 
booked increased slightly over the previous week and 
were above normal production by a small percentage. 
* * * 

The North Carolina pine market changed little during 
the week and in fact little change was expected, because 
of the embargoes, the severe winter weather that re 

stricts production, the shortage of 


NORTH both rail and water transportation 
CAROLINA facilities and the fact that the mills 
PINE have little to offer the buyers even if 


it were possible to make prompt de 
liveries. Demand for box grades is active from all cen 
ters. Several large mills have withdrawn from the do 
mestic market because of the receipt of large orders fo 
export. The better grades of rough edge sizes and floor- 
ing seem to be in best demand. 
* * * 


The mills located in the Inland Empire, eastern and 
central Oregon and the mountains of California wher 
the different varieties of western pines are manufac- 

tured all report a still further re 
WESTERN stricted production despite the fact 
PINES that dry stocks are badly broken and 
the demand keeps up. The weather 
conditions are largely responsible for the lessened pro 
duction and every preparation is being made to open up 
spring operations as soon as possible, and if crews can 
be obtained it is probable that night operations will 
be carried on at a greater scale than ever before 
in the history of western pine manufacturing. Ship- 
ments varied in size thruout the territory, but av- 
eraging the reports from all sections it is safe to 
say that shipments were well above production, altho 
far below normal. As is natural at this season, 
the placing of orders was not extremely lively, but 
the volume placed was well above the shipments for the 
week and almost double the production. Moreover, orders 
placed were an appreciable amount less than normal pro- 
duction and a notable bit larger than for the previous 
week. In fact, more orders were placed last week than 
at any like period since the beginning of the year, and 
this probably indicates the real beginning of spring 
buying. 
* * * 

In some sections of the East, notably from Ohio on 
to the Atlantic coast, the demand for shingles and lath 
is picking up already because of the prospects of heavy 

spring building and as a consequence 
SHINGLES prices on all grades and species of 
AND LATH shingles show an upward tendency. 
The same tendency is evident in the 
red cedar and redwood shingle manufacturing districts 
on the Pacific coast and in the cypress producing section. 
In the northern district the outlook is for a small pro- 
duction of both white cedar and pine shingles and manu- 
facturers expect to obtain higher prices before very 
long. The fact that the shingle market is once more be- 
coming very attractive is shown by the increasing inter- 
est of southern yellow pine manufacturers in the mar- 
keting of shingles made from the dense variety of that 
wood. Lath are in a strong position in all markets and 
can readily be sold in any section of the country. Lath 
prices are very firm. 

* * 

The last week was a sort of off period for the manu- 
facturers of Douglas fir as far as either praduction or 
shipments were concerned. Prices are firm and have 
shown an upward tendency in sym- 
pathy with the growing cost of 
production. Manufacturers located in 
the Willamette Valley have advanced 
the price on California orders 50 cents partly to 
take care of an increase of 80 cents in the freight 
rate charged by the Southern Pacific Co. that will 
go into effect March 15. The week was dull as 
far as export business was concerned, all buying being 
retarded by the international situation and the shortage 
of bottoms. Another disquieting feature is the log short- 
age in many districts. Production at the fir mills fell off 
for the week and reached the lowest point except early 
in January, when most of the mills were closed for over- 
hauling purposes. Shipments were slightly in excess ot 
production but considerably less than orders received, 
despite the fact that the latter fell off materially with 
respect to the volume received the week before. Reports 
to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association showed that 
production was approximately 33 percent below normal; 
that orders were 20.99 percent above production; that 
shipments were 14.04 percent above production; and that 
orders exceeded production for the week by 11.81 per- 
cent. While the car situation was no brighter in the red- 
wood producing section along the California coast the 
volume of orders received was very large and produc- 
tion is being rushed as much as possible. Many of the 
plants are running day and night and are still unable 
to keep up with the volume of orders received. The 
activity in the oil business is reflected in the demand for 
redwood oil pipe staves and the market is being scoured 
in search of thick stock suitable for manufacture into 
this class of product. In the eastern part of the country 
the demand for redwood yard stock is also growing. 
Prices everywhere are firm and show no indication of 
declining. 
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Probably nothing else in the business world strikes 
so close to the heart of the average man as the item of 
expense. In our business organizations as well as in our 
individual affairs this is the one troublesome feature, 
and upon the ability to curtail expense and widen the 
margin between the gross and the amount that we are 
compelled to pay out depends very largely our success. 
There are times when it seems practically impossible 
to adjust ourselves to conditions and in many lines of 
business this especially has been true in the last two 
years. 

“ Conditions and factors over which business men have 
no control have made it impossible for many to adjust 
the item of expense to the gross income. Such experi- 
ences are not infrequent in the business world, but they 
are usually temporary. In the lumber trade, however, 
as well as in other lines of business the item of expense 
has been influenced by conditions outside of the trade, 
while the gross has been curtailed by an inability to 
find the necessary broad market and transportation fa- 
cilities. Nor has the lumber trade responded to the 
demand that has manifested itself as have other lines 
of materials. There is a wide difference in the demand 
for lumber of the heavier class in the East and the West, 
which is due, of course, to distance and transportation 
costs to the actual market where the demand is felt. 

Ordinarily these conditions right themselves in the 
course of time and there is little doubt that the lumber- 
man later on will have his inning while some of the other 
now more prosperous lines of industry will be compelled 
to sit along the side lines and look on. With one fac- 
tor, however, the lumberman must reckon; namely, the 
item of labor. There has been a tremendous scarcity 
of labor in all lines of industry and this scarcity has 
been a big factor in increasing cost or expenses in oper- 
ating a business. Cost of materials and supplies neces- 
sarily has added to the expense of the lumberman, in 
manufacturing lines especially, while his product has 
not inereased in market value correspondingly, so that 
it will be seen that the lumberman, for the present at 
least, is laboring under a distinct handicap. 

But once the war is out of the way and peace is re- 
stored it is quite probable that the lumber interests will 
come into their own and. nature thru the limitations in 
the supply will force the necessary adjustment in prices 
to new conditions. 

One of the most interesting studies to those with a 
somewhat analytical mind is the general tendency of 
prices. Because of the wide difference in measuring the 
unit of value in the various commodities it is difficult 
to get at an aecurate basis of comparison. For ex- 
ample, it is impossible to compare accurately the aver- 
age price of a pound of sugar, a ton of pig iron, a 
thousand feet of lumber, and live stock, which is com- 
puted by the head. In order to get at a basis to meas- 
ure the trend and not the accurate change in market 
value there has been devised an arbitrary figure, com- 
monly known as the ‘‘index number.’’ 

This arbitrary figure is arrived at thru a grouping 
of commodities and the computing of the price per unit 
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of value, adding them together and dividing by the 
number. This does not give the average price, as it 
will be seen that a barrel of flour, a pound of sugar 
and a sack of beans when measured by the price per 
unit and averaged would not give the average price, 
but it would give an arbitrary level from which one 
could determine the trend and average of the changes. 
There are several index numbers, two or three that are 
regarded as representative in England and as many in 
this country. 

For our own purposes on this occasion, in order to 
give an idea of the trend of prices that has taken place 
im@four wholesale markets in the last two years, the Dun 
index number will be used. Notwithstanding the marked 
reaction in some of the commodity markets in Decem- 
ber and January the trend of the index number con- 
tinues upward and at the beginning of the current month 
it had reached the highest point yet attained. For 
example, Dun’s index number indicating the level of 
wholesale commodity quotations at the principal markets 
on Feb. 1 was $176.273, which compares with $169.562 
on Jan. 1 and reflects an advance of approximately 4 
percent. A year ago this average was $142.260, which 
would indicate that prices are up nearly 25 percent. 
Two years ago the index number was $125,662. 

The present index number is about $55.533 greater 
than it was at the beginning of the war, which is equiv- 
alent to approximately 45 percent. It is pointed out 
that in many leading articles the difference is much 
more striking, and altho sharp reactions recently have 
been experienced in certain quarters indications are 
clear that in some important markets the top has not 
yet been attained. One feature, however, in the last 
month’s development is notable; there has been no 
repetition of previous excited buying and there is a 
distinct disposition everywhere manifested to proceed 
cautiously in making commitments for the far future. 
Current consumptive demands appear to be sustained 
in noteworthy volume, while the restriction in supplies 
in some lines is accentuated by the transportation con- 
gestion, which seriously retards the movement of raw 
materials and products. In some lines where deliveries 
are urgent and materials are needed premiums on spe- 
cial shipments are readily paid. 

In studying the trend of the index number it is always 
interesting to continue to search into the various sub- 
divisions, because after all we are individually interested 
in certain lines more than in others. We ate all inter- 
ested in food products. The average index number on 
Feb. 1 of the classification known as breadstuffs, which 
includes quotations on wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, 
beans and peas, was $37.865, compared with $36.152 on 
Jan. 1, $28.781 on Feb. 1 of last year and $29.052 on 
Feb. 1 of 1915. The low point in two years on this classi- 
fication was Oct. 1, the index number $23.540. 

Turning to meats, which include live hogs, beef, sheep 
and various provisions such as lard, tallow ete., the 
index number on Feb. 1 last was $16.124, compared 
with $15.020 on Jan. 1, $12.233 on Feb. 1 of last year 
and $10.601 on Feb. 1 of 1915. The low point in 


1915 was $10.551, on Dec. 1, and in fact that is the 
low point of the trend in the last two years. Dairy 
and garden classification includes butter, eggs, vege- 
tables and fruits and shows an average of $27.372 as 
the index number on Feb. 1 last, compared with $25.167 
a month earlier, $20.400 Feb. 1, 1916, and $17.464 two 
years ago. The low point in 1915 was May 1, when 
the index number stood at $16.464, which is also the 
low point in the last two years. 

Other foods, which include fish, liquors, condiments, 
sugar, rice, tobacco etc., showed an index number Feb. 
1 of $12.98, compared with $12.928 the month previous, 
$11.401 a year ago and $10.478 two years ago, the index 
number having advanced steadily from Feb. 1, 1915, with 
some slight reactions. Clothing, which includes the 
raw material of each industry, shows an index num- 
ber of $30.380, compared with $30.082 Jan. 1, $23.601 
Feb. 1 of last year and $20.117 Feb. 1, 1915, the low 
point in the last two calendar years being $19.721, on 
Jan. 1, 1915. The increase in this classification is almost 
uniformly steady. 

Now coming to the items that had been most con- 
spicuous in their advance—namely, metals, which in- 
cludes the various quotations of pig iron, and partly 
manufactured and finished products, as well as minor 
metals, coal and petroleum—the index number on Feb. 1, 
1916, was $16.296, on Feb. 1, 1916, $19.819, and on 
Feb. 1 last $25.029, which compares with $24.451 on 
Jan. 1 of this year. 

In miscellaneous grouping are embraced many grades 
of hard and soft lumber, lath, brick, lime, glass, turpen- 
tine, hemp, linseed oil, paints, fertilizers and drugs. 
Just why this grouping includes so many various arti- 
cles is not known. It would be more interesting if we 
were able to trace, for example, simply the building 
materials. ’ 

This miscellaneous grouping, however, shows an index 

number on Feb. 1 of $26.515, compared with $25.762 
on Jan. 1 and $26.025 on Feb. 1 of last year. Two 
years ago the index number was $21.654. Were it 
possible to get the trends of the lumber market and 
the drugs and fertilizers and paints and oils separate 
some idea of the abnormal conditions in the various 
markets would be revealed. It is evident that the ad- 
vance, for instance, in turpentine, oils, fertilizers and 
drugs has been sufliciently large far to overshadow the 
hesitancy in lumber and similar products in this group- 
ing. 
Going back to the clothing classification, the recov- 
ery of more than $1 a bale in raw cotton and the 
higher prices of woolen goods more than counterbal- 
ance the recession in price in hides, which with leather 
are included in this classification. So that the clothing 
class advanced moderately in the last month. 

Of course, we are experiencing abnormal times, and 
so long as abnormal conditions continue these various 
markets and index numbers will reflect unusual trends, 
but the reopening of the world’s commerce and the 
diminishing of the war demand in certain lines with 
the attendant reaction will bring a revival in demand. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


by a vote of 39 to 6 the lower house of Utah refused to 
make any changes in the original “bone dry” Young bill, and 
returned it to Gov. Simon Bamberger, who signed it immedi- 
ately. The bill becomes effective Aug. 1 and is one of the 
most drastic dry measures passed by any legislature. Under 
its terms mere possession of alcohol is unlawful, except for 
mechanical, scientific or sacramental purposes. A bill was 
passed by the Texas senate prohibiting the publication of 
liquor advertisements in any newspaper in the State or the 
posting of such advertisements in any public place either 
upon billboards or elsewhere. By a vote of 31 to 18 the 
Illinois senate passed the State-wide prohibition bill. The 
big battle now will come in the house, which is supposed to 
be “wet,” but where the drys claim they have fairly good 
prospects, 

For the first time in fifty years England has ordered ship- 
building in the United States, having just placed an order 
— three 10,000-ton steel freighters with a San Francisco 
rm, 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in a statement outlines the possible output of his 
company in supplies which would be required by the Gov- 
ernment in case of war. The annual capacity of the steel 
corporation alone in such supplies is estimated roughly 
4S more than one-third greater than that of all Germany’s 
in the same lines. As to availability of the corporation’s 
tremendous capacity for Government use in time of war, 
Mr. Gary says: “Anything can be done in case of need.” 


Two mighty fortresses are to inclose New York City in 
40-mile rings of impregnability—circular ‘dead lines’ beyond 
which no hostile fleet could venture. One of these fortresses 
will be an elaboration of the coast defense batteries now 
Planted at Sandy Hook, which will make New York in- 
vincible from land as well as from the sea. The other will 
be a new defensive zone at Rockaway point, near Coney 
Island. Work has been started Le 4 300 laborers. The site 
comprises 312 acres. Twenty miles will be the effective 
range of the titanic guns to be mounted in these super- 
defenses. No mobile armament of any nation, no nayal gun 
mounted on any dreadnaught, can equal their carrying 
a, There will be immense armor piercing shells 
that will crunch a foot of solid steel and reduce the most 
powerful battleships to scrap iron. And there will be high 
explosive shells to beat off land attacks. 


A petition signed by the entire student body of Princeton 
university, and by practically all of the faculty, urging Con- 
te to enact legislation providing for compulsory military 
raining, has been forwarded to Washington, 


Recent comptinns in Connecticut, New Jersey, New York 
ant several other States resulted in the passing of child labor 
egislation equal to the new child labor law passed by the 


—— Government, but having to do with intrastate com- 


Two daring attempts to cut off New York City’s water 
xi ed eee up apertant oes links of the 
n 
by the militia guar estchester County were frustrated 
The general education board, maintained by the Rocke- 
ser funds (and whose resources amount to about $35,- 
whiten te suceseatal ea y's ae Fant cage 
’ i mean a comple 
elementary and secondary schooling. ee eres 


WASHINGTON 


A plan for universal military training is being prepared 
and perfected by the general staff of the United States 
army along the following lines: For the automatic enroll- 
ment of boys upon attaining the age of 19, after passing 
the physical examination, a full year’s service, working 
eight hours daily; pay at the rate of $5 a month or $60 a 
year; the Federal Government to pay all expenses for the 
years’ training, including clothing, food, lodging, laundry, 
medical attention and incidental expenses such as trans- 
portation and equipment. There is a growing impression 
that the administration is inclined favorably toward some 
such method of insuring an effective army. 


An appropriation of $1,573,950 for the immediate estab- 
lishment of a submarine base at the Atlantic end of the 
—* Canal has been asked for by Secretary of War 

aker, 


Sweeping authority to take over, in time of war or, threat- 
ened war, telegraph, telephone or railroad equipment is 
given to the Federal Government in the bill agreed to by the 
rb committee on commerce and introduced into the 

enate, 


The Federal Trade Commission has started an investiga- 
— of the prevailing high prices of food and other neces- 
sities. 


The revolt in certain provinces in Cuba subsequent to 
the recent election has caused concern in Washington and 
Secretary Lansing has directed an appeal to Cubans not to 
plunge their country into another revolution. Coincident 
with the revolt in Cuba has come an unusual emigration 
of Germans to that republic from New York City. Official 
announcement was made in Havana that the United States 
Government had offered 5,000 rifles and cartridges to the 
Cuban Government to quell any revolt. 


Data made public recently by the Navy Department show 
that at no other time in its history has the marksmanship 
of the United States navy been so good as it is at present. 


Reports of new Villista outrages on the Mexican border 
have come to hand and troops have been dispatched to the 
rescue of American cowboys captured by the raiders. 


Ambassador Gerard is now in France en. route to the 
United States. The German Government was misled by 
alse rumors to the effect that the German ambassador 
was being detained in this country and Gerard was pre- 
vented from leaving for home for several days. Similarly 
the seventy-three American sailors taken from the Yarrow- 
dale by a submarine raider, whose release had been agreed 
to, are being held prisoners in Germany pending an investi- 
gation of the status of the crews of interned German ships 
in American ports. The United States demands the imme- 
diate release of the American sailors in Germany and re- 
gards their detention at this date as an “unfriendly act.” 
It is stated that if Germany succeeds in dragging the 
United States into war her first blow against this country 
will be struck thru Mexico. German officers captured by 
the Russians during the present war who have made their 
way here at various times thru China number about 300 
and have gone to Mexico City, where orders. governing 
their future activities will await them. The Department 
of Justice has had information for several months that sev- 
eral of these officers have been h both Villa and Car- 
ranza in Mexico. Evidently German pressure on Gen. Car- 
ranza, who has dispatched notes to all neutrals urging an 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


embargo on shipments of foodstuffs and munitions to 
belligerents, which is looked upon as a German plot to crip- 
ple the British navy, has already had the effect of forcing 
British consideration of landing troops at Tampico to pro- 
tect the oil wells supplying England’s big navy, according 
to reports from diplomatic quarters. In case of an 
“overt act” by Germany, President Wilson will not ask war 
declaration but will request Congress for authority to use 
all means for protection of Americans at sea, using military 
and naval forces for the purpose, leaving the next move to 
Germany. This would result in war but leaves actual 
declaration to Germany. Early in the week the Swiss 
ambassador in behalf of Germany suggested a parley with 
the United States on the submarine question, hinting at 
concessions. This was flatly turned down by the State De- 
partment in a note to the Swiss ambassador, saying that the 
United States would discuss nothing with the Imperial Gov- 
ernment as long as it persisted in its present policy of sub- 
marine warfare. On Feb. 14 the German press emphatically 
denies that Germany sought — with the United States 
and states there will be no recession from the U-boat war- 
fare program already being carried out. The American 
Relief Commission has been ordered to withdraw from 
Belgium at once. American aid for Belgium will not be 
allowed to die, however. The committee will continue its 
work outside of Belgium, collecting funds and purchasing 
supplies to be distributed thru Dutch and Spanish aid. 
When a muster showed one too many soldiers on a United 
States army transport from Manila, a German secret service 
agent was discovered, dressed in a United States army uni- 
form. He was well supplied with —- and with papers 
branding him a German spy. According to an official 
Berlin statement received here Feb. 13, all periods of grace 
for neutral ships entering the war zones have expired and 
the statement continues: ‘From this time on, therefore, 
shipping can no longer expect individual warning.” There 
are being unloaded at the New York navy yard a large num- 
ber of guns of various sizes intended for arming merchant 
ships in case the Government decides on that policy. From 
all indications diplomatic breaks with Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Turkey are imminent. One thousand Amer- 
icans are marooned in Turkey. 


FOREIGN 


It is authoritatively stated that China has severed rela- 
tions with Germany. 

Two hundred thousand Teutons are massed on Holland’s 
border and are regarded there as a menace. 

Great Britain has been called upon to vote $2,750,000,000 
more for war, the expense being $28,950,000 daily. The 
army has increased to fourteen times its size before the 
war and the output of shells is twenty-eight times greater. 

There comes a report that of every 100 guns and 100 
shells that Japan makes for the Allies she lays aside two 
for her own reserve stock. 

Peru has demanded reparation and indemnity of Berlin 
for sinking the bark Lorton; Brazil has sent a sharp note 
to Berlin, saying it will hold Germany responsible for conse- 
quences; Argentina. in her note lamented that the kaiser had 
proceeded to ‘‘such extreme” measures ; Uruguay-and Bolivia 
support the United States’ attitude; Holland is critical of 
the German submarine policy, but will not act; Chile en- 
dorses the United States stand ; Switzerland protests strongly, 
as do the Scandinavian countries. 
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[The following is the final instalment of the mill 
scale study beginning on page 41 of the last issue. Table 
1 and Fig. 3, published below, were briefly referred to 
in the latter portion of the previous instalment, which see. 
—EDITOR. | 

Realization 


The gross returns were figured by using the base price 
list of the codperator for March 1, 1915, consisting of 
the following prices per thousand feet board measure, 
f. o. b. mill for maple lumber: 

First and seconds 4/4-inch, $29. 

First and seconds 8/4-inch, $31. 

First and seconds 12/4-inch, $39. 

No. 1 common 4/4-inch, $18. 

No. 1 common 8/4-inch, $20. 

No. 1 common 12/4-inch, $29. 

No. 2 common 4/4-inch, $12. 

No. 3 common, 4/4- and 8/4-inch, $9. 

No. 3 common thicker, $10. 

The realization for any size log per thousand feet board 
measure is equivalent to the yield in thousand feet b.m. 
of each grade multiplied by its selling price, and the total 
for all grades divided by the yield for the log in thousand 
feet board measure. The realization for the logs used 
in this study are stated in table 1. 


Cost of Production 

The net returns for logs of different sizes varies not 
only with gross returns but also with the cost of produc- 
tion. In order to determine this variable log cost it was 
necessary to use the average costs of logging, milling, and 
yarding, in conjunction with the yield and time of sawing 
secured during the study. As previously stated the 
codperator furnished the cost data as the averages for 
the mill for the first six months of 1915. 

These data are shown in Table 1 and figure 4. 
following is the method of procedure: 

Carrying Charges.—$0.88 a thousand, Doyle scale. In- 
cludes 6 percent interest on stumpage, 1 percent taxes, 
and 1 percent supervision. This is shown by curve (or 
line) No. 1 in figure 4. 

Stumpage Valuation.—$2 a thousand, Doyle scale. This 
plus the carrying charges is shown by curve (or line) 
No. 2. 

Logging Costs——The average cost was $7.60 a thou- 
sand, Doyle scale, but as part of this cost varied with 
the size of the log the average has been separated as 
follows: 

(a) Fixed Logging Cost.—Forty percent of the aver- 
age cost of logging, or $3.04, representing the cost of 
sawing, and the like, was considered fairly constant for 
logs ranging from 9 to 17 inches in diameter. The aver- 
age maple log scale for the six months was 85 feet. This 
fixed logging cost plus the carrying and stumpage value 
is shown in curve (or line) No. 3. 

The foregoing data when shown graphically take the 
form of straight lines, since it is assumed that these 
charges do not vary with the size of the log. 

(b) Variable Logging Cost.—It is assumed that 60 
percent of the average logging cost, or $4.56, representing 
costs of swamping, loading, skidding etc., will vary with 
the size of the log, or, in other words, that this logging 
cost will be greater or less than the average in proportion 
to the relation of the assumed average Doyle scale of 85 
feet to the Doyle scale of any sized log under consider- 
ation. 

In figure 4, curve No. 4 has been plotted by adding to 
curve (or line) No. 3 the costs a thousand, Doyle scale. 
Curve No. 5 represents the costs in curve No. 4 reduced 
to net lumber tally. 
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Summary of Mill Scale Study of Maple 


By David G. White, Forest Examiner, Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture 


General and Manufacturing Costs.—It is assumed that 
of these, $6.26 a thousand net lumber tally, or the gencral 
cost, is fixed. This represents sorting, piling, insurance, 
sales expense, taxes on product inventory, yard repairs, 
6 percent on the capital employed in the business and 6 
percent profit on the capital employed in the business 
exclusive of the timber ete. This has been added to 
curve No. 5, the result being shown by curve No. 6. 

There remains the average manufacturing or mill cost 
of $3.76 a thousand net lumber tally, which varies with 
the size of the log, viz., this expense will increase or 
decrease per thousand according to the quantity of lumber 
sawed in a given time. The rate of production at the 
head saw is, therefore, of prime importance. The cost of 
logs of different diameters is computed as follows: 

Let F=the cost of manufacturing a thousand feet of 
lumber b.m. from logs of a specified diameter, then 

(No. seconds to saw) (cost of manufac-) 
F = (log specified diam.) X (ture per second ) X 1000 





Lumber scale of same log 
In this formula the cost of manufacture per second = 


(Total net lumber) (Av. cost of manufacturing) 
( tally of all logs) X (M feet net lumber tally ) 





Total No. of seconds required to saw all logs 


In figure 4, curve No. 7 was plotted by adding to curve 
No. 6 the amounts computed in the manner described 
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Fig. 1V.—Approximate Average Production Costs per Thou- 
sand Includes 6 Percent Interest and Also 6 Percent Profit 
on the Investment Exclusive of the Timber 
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above, and represents the total production costs, a thou- 
sand net lumber tally, f. 0. b. cars, of green material, 
exclusive of planing mill charges. The gain or loss is the 
difference between these costs and the realization and is 
given‘in Table 1. 

The costs as presented above were derived from the 
average costs of the codperator for the six months period 
ending June 30, 1915, during which period the mill sawed 
about equal portions of soft and hardwood lumber. 
Cost of logging stump to mill, per M ft. lumber 

scale 
Cost of sawing and piling, per M ft. lumber scale.. 2,847 
Shipping, selling and general expense, per M ft. 

DOINDEN MNOHIS era prac Gtain nies cea kuin snels sissies 2.345 





EOUOR BUEN MIO MOB 1s wo pa: 6 lo 1s 101916 9015 0 0ieino wis 10.098 
Other items included in cost: 
Depreciation 10% on mill plant.. .657 per M 


Taxes on mill and lumber......... .226 per M 
Insurance on mill and lumber...... .166 per M 
6 porcent anterest” ..i.6 5 5o6s56.0'si0-0%0 1.44 per M 
6 percent operator’s profit*......... 1.44 per M 


Discount and deductions from selling price .30 per M 4.229 





Total stump to car, average hardwood and soft 

wood, exclusive of stumpage charges...... $14,327 

The computations applied to these figures by the oper- 
ator recognize the usual differences in cost of logging 
hard and soft woods, and large and small logs, and while 
these computations will vary more or less with each 
operation, it seems probable that the form of the curve 
is fairly representative. The system of plotting will 
enable a ready calculation to be made for any other 
condition or group of assumptions. For example, the 
extent to which the curves are applicable to the smaller 
logs is questionable. On an assumption that the estimate 
of standing timber does not include the contents of 


* Based on capital employed in business exclusive of tim- 
ber. 








very small ‘timber, of the smaller top logs, and of defee- 
tive logs, then it would be improper to levy a stumpage 
or carrying charge against them. To compute the mini- 
mum cost at which these small logs could be utilized, it 
might also be assumed that the fixed logging cost con- 
sisting mainly of the cost of sawing could be partly or 
entirely disregarded, since sawing small top logs would 
be involved in the sawing of the lower logs, and sawing 
butt defective logs would be involved in the sawing of 
the upper sound logs. The cost of sawing small timber 
would necessarily be included. Under such conditions 
the cost of production for this class of logs would be 
materially decreased over that shown in curve No. 7, 
figure 4. Curve No. 8 has accordingly been plotted 
assuming no stumpage, carrying charge, or woods sawing 
charge, and represents at least a possible minimum cost 
condition wherein lumber might have been manufactured 
from these logs. It is also possible that part of the 
depreciation and original investment cost should be dis- 
regarded on this class of logs. Altho curve No. 8 is ear- 
ried out on a theoretic basis to the 17-inch diameter 
class for these fifty logs it is improbable that the assump 
tions would be applicable to any but the smaller logs. 


Codperator’s Cost Method 


While figure 4 and Table 1 bring out a comparison of 
the relative cost of production and realization a thousand 
for logs of different sizes, as determined from the data 
secured in this study, it is of interest further to consider 
the data computed in accordance with a method recom- 
mended by the cooperator and in use by the company. 
This method distributes the cost according to the grade 
of material produced. Comparison of the realization with 
the cost of production is simple, since it may readily 
be computed, but the comparison with a proper distribu- 
tion of the cost of production to upper and lower grades 
is more difficult. Many methods might be used, and it is 
not the intent of this article to endorse any given method, 
but simply to illustrate by a specific example. Table 2 
makes a comparison of costs and realization, by the 
cooperator’s method, the basic principle of which is that 
the more valuable part of the product should bear the 
greater part of the logging costs, viz., the commercia! 
importance of the No. 2 common and better makes it the 
prime product of the log and the No. 3 common the 
by-product, and the percent of log cost charged to cull is 
the percentage that No. 2 common and better underruns 
the log scale. For average sized logs this produced 
results in line with the comparative selling prices of the 
product. The comparison by diameters in this case is 
confined to the logs cutting 50 percent, Doyle scale, No. 2 
common and better. The time of sawing by diameters 
given in Table 2 was taken from figure 1, and is the same 
as for the entire fifty logs; the total yield was taken 
from curve B, figure 2; and the yield in feet b. m. by di- 
ameters was computed by using the percents of each grade 
as given in figure 5 in conjunction with the averrage total 
yield of each diameter. The codperators’ method of 
distributing the costs is as follows: 

(1) When the amount of No. 2 common and better 
overruns the log scale the logging cost of a thousand 
feet of lumber equals the logging cost per thousand, 


Doyle scale X Log scale 





Amount No. 2 Common and Better 
Under this condition the cost of logging the No. 3 common 
is completely carried by the No. 2 common and better. 
(2) When the amount of No. 2 common and better 
underruns the log scale— 





1s "7 
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TOP DIAMETER = incense 
BASIS — NUMBER CF Loes 

Fig. V.—Average Yield per Log by Grades in Percent of 


Average Net Lumber Tally for Logs Yielding Not Less 
Than 50 Percent Doyle Scale, No. 2 Common and Better 
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(a) The logging cost a thousand net lumber tally of 
No. 2 common and better equals logging cost a thousand, 
Doyle scale, and— 

(b) The logging cost a thousand lumber tally of No. 3 
common equals logging cost a thousand, Doyle scale, 
times— 

Doyle scale minus No. 2 Common and Better 





~ Amount No. 3 Common 

(ce) The log cost a thousand net lumber tally of No. 3 
common and better = 
(Amt. No. 2 C. & Btr. 


(Amt. No. 3 C. & Btr. 
(Amt. No. 3 Common 


Log cost ) 





No. 2 C. & Btr.) 





bee X log cost of No. 3 common.) 
(Amt. No. 3 C. & Btr. 





For the logs used in this study the No. 2 common 
and better underruns the log scale, so that after the 
fixed and variable log costs had been made it was neces- 
sary further to distribute the costs as outlined above in 
the second method. 

Altho the stumpage and carrying charges are the same 
as previously stated, they are considered as a part of 
the woods costs and are distributed against the No. 2 
common and better and the No. 3 common the same as in 
the logging costs. Thé same formulae are used excepting 
the term ‘‘Stumpage plus carrying charge’’ is substituted 
for logging. ; 

Under this method the general costs remain as a fixed 
charge against every thousand feet of lumber produced. 
The manufacturing cost varies with the time of sawing 
and is charged against all the lumber as previously 
explained in the computation for the fifty logs. 

The total cost as shown in Table 2 for each class of 








material produced is the sum of their respective produc- 
tion costs. 

The realization was computed as previously described 
using the grade prices of the codperator and the amount 
of each grade in different sized logs. This was obtained 
per thousand feet net lumber tally of No. 2 common and 
better and also per thousand feet of No. 3 common. The 
realization per thousand for No. 3 common and better = 
(percent No. 2 common and better X realization No. 2 
common and better) + (percent No. 3 common X realiza- 
tion per thousand No. 3 common). 

The gain or loss per thousand feet lumber tally is thus 
the difference between the realization and the total costs. 
The gain or loss per thousand feet, Doyle scale, is greater 
or less than the cost net lumber tally depending on the 
overrun; that is, Gain or loss per thousand, Doyle scale = 
(Gain or loss per thousand net lumber tally) + (Percent 
overrun X Gain or Loss per thousand net lumber tally). 





Table No. 1—Costs of Production and Realization 
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2 Waste percent includes “scoots’’ but does not include waste due to extra inches over even 16-foot log. 


















































2 Realization is based on the lumber graded in green condition. 
® Profit is based on capital employed in business exclusive of the timber. 
4 All costs are based on figures furnished by the Goodman Lumber Co. 


Table 2—Method of Cost Distribution Used by the Goodman Lumber Co.—16-Foot Logs Containing 50 Percent, 
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9 14 100 16 41 27 84 57 141 84 41 37.0 174 
) 15 121 26 54 $2 112 55 167 93 38.0 366 194 
8 16 144 35 67 37 139 54 193 96 34.0 36.2 215 
3 17 169 43 79 42 164 57 221 97 308 33.9 237 

16-Foot Logs 

15 13.5 90_ 4 22 26 88 114 29 26.6 42.8 156. 


* 11-inch logs have only 47 percent No. 2 common and better when rounded off by cur 





Doyie Scale, Common and Better 





Costs PER M Net LUMBER TALLY® 
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"2'88 “1:32 “1188 ” 9:10 “4.19 “5.94 iat *B56 pox +1618 oe49 14.91 9.51 11.48 — 7.74 — 6.67 — 7.06 — 10.81 
2.88 1.12 196 7.82 3.03 5.33 4.10 6.26 21.06 14.51 17.65 17.28 9.51 13.23 — 3.78 — 5.00 — 4.42 — 6.49 
2.88 .81 2.04 692 194 490 3.86 6.26 19.92 12.87 17.06 18.51 9.47 14.86 — 1.41 — 3.40 — 2.20 — 3.10 
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288 2.09 226 7.35 5.35 5.81 3.76 6.26 20.25 17.46 18.09 13.08 9.36 10.21 — 7.17 — 8.10 — 7.78 — 9.80 





aan rve, 

* Waste percent includes “scoots” but does not include waste due to extra inches over even 16-foot log. 
e Realization is based on the lumber graded in green condition. 

* Figures for the 15 logs are based on actual averages and not curves, 

’ Profit is based on capital employed in business exclusive of the timber. 

°Costs are based on figures furnished by the Goodman Lumber Co. 





TELLS OF LUMBER INDUSTRY AND ITS MANY PROBLEMS 


New Organs, La., Feb. 12.—An address on ‘‘The 
Lumber Industry and Its Relation to the Publie Inter- 
est’? was delivered by R. H. Downman, President of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at the 
Association of Commerce last Friday evening. Mr. 
Downman spoke at the joint invitation of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce and the Tulane College of Commerce 
& Business Administration. These two institutions have 
established a series of informal Friday night talks 
at the Association of Commerce, to which the public 
is invited and at which leading business men and experts 
in various lines of business endeavor discuss subjects 
related to their businesses or industries. They afford 
the public an opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the great industries and businesses contributing to 
the general prosperity. Mr. Downman presented the 
problems of the lumber industry, and its importance to 
Louisiana, the South and the Nation, very interestingly 
and effectively. He was introduced by Dr. Morton A. 
Aldrich, of Tulane University. 

The lumber industry, he told his auditors, is one of 
the big and vitally important industries of the nation, 
second only to the railroad industry in the number of 
persons employed and second only to the bituminous coal 
industry in the volume of freight offered for transporta- 
tion. Louisiana is the second State in volume of lumber 
and timber produced. 

Discussing the public policy toward the lumber in- 
dustry, he argued that existing tax systems are working 
against the public interest in two ways. Reforestation 
is in the public interest, and so is the extension of the 
term of lumbering operations in the remaining forests, 
to give steady employment to the scores of thousands 
who get their livelihood from the industry. Under the 
present tax system, the annual assessments upon standing 
timber are steadily increased, causing lumbermen to 
speed up the cut in order to relieve themselves of the 
tax burden. So too, the annual tax upon cut-over lands 
operates to discourage reforestation, because the slow 


growth of timber to merchantable size necessitates the 
payment of taxes thru a long period of unproductive 
years, bringing the total investment in the new-growth 
timber to an almost prohibitive figure. These policies, 
he contended, are really against the public interest since 
they hasten the depletion of virgin forests, causing over- 
production of lumber, and discourage reforestation. In 
Louisiana, for example, the lumbermen pay three taxes 
—one on standing timber, one on their lumber and a 
third so-called conservation tax, to support State con- 
servation work which is of little or no benefit to them 
or to the industry. A wiser public policy would be to 
tax the timber as it is cut and relieve from taxation 
or impose a ‘‘reasonable’’ tax upon lands dedicated to 
reforestation until such time as the new crop comes into 
bearing. In this way the remaining virgin stands of 
timber could be conserved and the systematic regrowth 
of timber encouraged. European Governments -have 
learned this lesson and he cited the system adopted in 
Austria, where reforestation goes on steadily upon lands 
exempted from taxation during the tree-growing period. 

Mr. Downman made appreciative reference to the 
cooperation given by the Federal Government thru its 
various agencies—the Federal Trade Commission, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Forest Service and 
Forest Products Laboratory, which is studying out new 
uses for forest and mill waste and promoting genuine 
conservation in that way. Only recently Congress ap- 
propriated $25,000 to conduct experiments in the South 
for developing larger utilization of forest material now 
wasted. Codperation of this kind is valuably beneficial 
and he believed that it could be carried further—even 
to the point, perhaps, of Government regulation or su- 
pervision—with benefit to the public interest and the 
industry. He discussed the Webb bill briefly, explaining 
its advantages. Referring to the ‘‘lumber trust’’ agita- 
tion, he said the Government had spent huge sums in 
the quest for such a creature without finding it. The 
fact had been developed, however, that there are about 


48,000 sawmills in the country. The Government itself 
is the largest owner of timberland. These two facts 
were sufficient of themselves to prevent any trust, he 
thought. ‘‘There never was a lumber trust,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘and there never will be, while such conditions 
as these continue.’’ 

At the close of his talk informal queries were invited 
and a running fire of questions followed which brought 
out several interesting facts new to many of his hearers. 
In closing the meeting Dr. Aldrich expressed the thanks 
of the audience to Mr. Downman for his address. 





LUMBER VESSEL LOADING ACTIVE IN FLORIDA PORT 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Feb. 10.—The Jacksonville water 
frént is lined with vessels of all descriptions this week, 
loading lumber for domestic and export markets. And 
yet the vessels in port are but a drop in the bucket to 
the bottom requirements. Everything that can float has 
been pressed into service for carrying lumber and all 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts steamships, schooners 
and barges are being built. 

The big Spanish bark Alfredo is now loading at the 
Atlantic Coast Line docks with lumber from Jose Taya’s 
Sons Co. for Spain. Like all vessels employed in the 
transatlantic trade, the Alfredo carries special markings 
on both its sides so that it may be the more readily 
distinguished by the Germans. The Jose Taya’s Sons 
Co., with headquarters in Barcelona, has a branch office 
in Jacksonville, in charge of E. Carles. 

Alongside the bark Alfredo is moored the schooner 
Ella Eff, a Danish vessel engaged in the lumber trade. 
It is loading ties for Denmark from the American Tie & 
Timber Co. It also carries on both its sides the special 
markings of its nationality for protection in the danger 
zone. Two other Danish boats are loading at Jacksonville 
this week for home ports. One is the Jorgen Olsen, the 
other the Ansgar. 
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TO DISCUSS DEVELOPMENT OF CUT-OVER LANDS 


Conversion of Thousands of Acres in Wisconsin Into 
Farm Lands May Be Result of Oshkosh Conference 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 12.—Wisconsin lumbermen are 
keenly interested in the conference Friday and Saturday, 
Feb. 23 and 24, at Eau Claire, at which the problems of 
how to develop this State’s extensive cut-over lands will 
be discussed. 

The gathering, which is known as ‘‘The Wisconsin 
Land Clearing Assembly,’’ will hear advice from numer- 
ous experts and see motion picture demonstrations of 
methods by which hundreds of thousands of acres, now 
covered with stumps, brush and scraggly second and third 
growth timber, may be turned into fertile fields producing 
food products and increasing the economic strength of 
the commonwealth. Two phases of the problem are to be 
considered, one having to do with the actual work on the 
ground and the other with the fostering of community 
life which it is proposed to redeem. 

Friday’s program will be devoted to the 
field or engineering side of the problem. It 
is to be illustrated by a film 3,000 feet long 
showing how stumps may be removed under 
various conditions. Announced speakers 
and their subjects are: 

“Selling What the Logger Leaves,” H. F. 
Weiss, director of the Forest Products Labor- 
atory, Madison, Wis.; ‘““Modern Land Clearing 
Methods,” Carl D. Livingston, College of Agri- 
culture, Madison, Wis.; “How Live Stock 
Hastens Land Clearing and the Value of Crops 
Between Stumps,” A. J, Edminister, Holcomb, 
Ill.; “Selling Partly Developed Farms Instead 
of Wild Land,” A. J. Keith, Eau Claire, Wis. ; 
“How Community Sg mag Helps,” W. G. 
Bissell, president of the Wisconsin Advance- 
ment Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The economic and community side of the 
discussion will be started at a banquet Fri- 
day night. The final session of the confer- 
ence will be held Saturday. How to attract 
and aid settlers of the State is to be dis- 
cussed by the speakers at the banquet, the 
part which various agencies can take being 
assigned to experts in their lines. «¢ 

H. L. Sturtevant, editor of the Wausau 
Record Herald, will tell ‘‘What the Press 
Has Done and Can Do To Promote Settle- 
ment,’’? and B. G. Packer, State commis- 
sioner of immigration, will explain the work 
and aims of his department. There are to be addresses 
also by representatives of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, the Chicago & North Western and the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, the three prin- 
cipal railroads that penetrate the cut-over parts of Wis- 
consin which it is hoped the assembly will aid. 

Saturday’s talks will be on the general topic of ‘‘ Help- 
ing the Settler to Help Himself.’’ The rural credits 
methods in vogue in the State will come in for consider- 
able attention. The advisability of loaning money for the 
purchase of livestock, for building purposes and for land 
clearing work will be discussed, the speakers including: 
W. A. Blackburn, of the Rusk County Bankers’ Associ- 
ation; W. F. Briggs, Minneapolis, and J. H. Daggitt, 
Milwaukee. ‘‘Community Building in New Sections,’’ 
will be explained by F. P. Arpin, Grand Rapids, and 
Ralph Skidmore, son-in-law of Isaac Stephenson, of 
Marinette. 

The program also calls for a symposium on ‘‘ What 
Should be Done by the State to Aid Development of Cut- 
over Sections.’’ Among those announced to take part in 
this are: J. M. Whitthead, Janesville, Wis.; J. R. 
Wheeler, Columbus, Wis.; J. M. Smith, Shell Lake, Wis., 
and H. A. Moelenpah, Clinton, Wis. 





LARGE LUMBER MILL TRANSACTION CONSUMMATED 


Chicago Concern Acquires Pine Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Holdings—Is One of Largest Deals in Years 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 10.—Five hundred men are 
being sent to the woods for the logging operations of 
the Great Northern Lumber Co., which last month bought 
the entire plant and holdings of the Lamb-Davis Lumber 
Co., of Leavenworth, Wash. The purchase, among the 
largest lumber mill transactions of the Spokane country 
in recent years, was made by Lyon, Gary & Co., of Chi- 
cago, who, with their associates, have formed the Great 
Northern Lumber Co. as a holding and operating concern. 

The plant at Leavenworth, on the main line of the 
Great Northern Railroad, is 197 miles west of Spokane 
and was built in 1903, Lafayette Lamb, of Clinton, Iowa, 
being the principal in the concern. The construction 
and operating manager was P. Davis, long associated 
with the Lamb interests at Clinton. He died a few years 
later and for the last six years the Lamb-Davis Lumber 
Co.’s operations have been under the supervision of 
George L. Gardner, formerly of Minneapolis; but the 
plant has not been operated for the last two years. 

The holdings taken over by the Great Northern Lumber 
Company include a double band sawmill, with a capacity 
of 275,000 feet in twenty hours, planing mill, box factory 
and twenty-six miles of railroad from Leavenworth, lead- 
ing out into the timber. This timber and additional 
holdings taken over from the Northern Pacific and others 
will aggregate about 600,000,000 feet. 

The officers of the Lamb-Davis Co. are L. Lamb, presi- 
dent; C. B. Mills, secretary and treasurer, and G. E. 
Lamb, vice president, all of Clinton, Iowa, and George L. 
Gardner, Leavenworth, manager. Mr. Gardner continues 
as manager of the new Great Northern Lumber Co., and 
it is the intention of the new concern to begin operating 
the plant as early in the spring as weather conditions 
will permit, and to manufacture about 50,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually thereafter. The timber consists of a 


good quality of western pine and a small percentage of 
Douglas fir. It is located on the eastern slope of the 
Cascade Mountains at the western end of the Spokane 
country pine belt. The plant is modern and in good 
condition. Some minor additions are being made to the 
planing mill, road and logging equipment for an active 
season during 1917. 


WOULD BAN SHINGLES FROM ENTIRE STATE 


Agitators Father Legislative Bill to Exclude Wooden 
Articles From Texas—Lumbermen Protest 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 12.—The antishingle agitator has 
again become active in the legislative halls of the State 
capitol and a bill has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives prohibiting the use of wooden roofs in the 
entire State. While similar legislation has been sought 
many times by the opponents of wood it is seldom that a 
measure of such drastic and widespread scope has been 


MEXICAN FIELD OPENING UP, REPORTS OFFICIAL 


Says Peace Is Near, and That Government Will Soon 
Be in the Market With Large Orders 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 14.—Opening in the near future 
of the Mexican republic as a field for yellow pine trade 
was indicated by J. I. Gomez, representative of the Con- 
stitutionalist Railway Lines, who was in Houston last 
week. Altho he has not recently been in the market for 
large quantities of lumber, Mr. Gomez has purchased 
coal and fuel in this section for the last few weeks. He 
is now on his way to New York, where it is understood 
he will open an office for the purchase of supplies. He 
stated that at present the Carranza Government is se- 
curing its supply of lumber from the mills in the terri- 
tory now occupied by the Constitutionalist forces, but 
that plans are under way for the purchase of lumber 
in large quantities from the Texas and Louisiana mills, 
He said that conditions in the republic were better than 
they have been in many months and that 











BRITISH SHIP CARDIFF, FOR WHICH U-BOATS ARE WATCHING 


introduced. Under its provisions it will practically be- 
come necessary for the man who wants to build himself a 
one-room shack in the woods or in the remotest point from 
habitation to secure other material than wood for a 
covering. Of course the lumbefmen are aroused and 
necessary steps are being taken to prevent the bill be- 
coming a law. It is generally believed that such a con- 
tingency is highly improbable. However, J. C. Dionne, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas and 
a number of the retail lumbermen of the State will at- 
tend a hearing before the House committee in Austin, 
Feb. 12. The bill is also being opposed by the Carpen- 
ters’ Union. 


WALNUT MUST HAVE BEEN CHEAPER THEN 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 13.—The original hand bill 
from which the herewith printed illustration was made, 
was found among the papers in the settlement of an 
estate. While ragged and worn thru in places, it must 
have been made of more permanent pulp than is used to- 
day, for it can still be handled. The typography and 
ornamentation are unique, but the thing that will interest 
the lumbermen most is the value of walnut and cherry 


® ITO IMPOSITION. 
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4 
A RELIC OF DAYS WHEN WALNUT WAS CHEAP 


lumber at that time, which enabled the undertaker to sell 
his coffins at such prices. 

According to those who are now handling these woods 
here, the rough lumber to make a casket, without any 
moldings or labor, would cost as much as two or three 
complete funerals as quoted in the handbill. This also 
illustrates that at the present time there is a ‘‘high cost 
of dying’’ which must be considered, and in which the 
lumberman figures largely. 


he expected peace and order would be re- 
stored early this year. 

That the Mexican field is reopening is 
also indicated by numerous inquiries being 
received by some of the large manufactur- 
ers in Houston, mainly for the railroads. 
Last week the South Texas Lumber Co. re- 
ceived an order for 10,000 ties. 





SAILS WITH LARGE TIE CARGO 


GULFPORT, Miss., Feb. 12.—The illustra- 
tion herewith shows the British steamship 
Cardiff, D. P. James, eaptain, which 
should reach the German submarine block- 
ade line some time during the next week, 
and for which the U-boats are on the 
lookout. The Cardiff cleared from Gulf- 
port Jan. 17, arrived at Newport News 
Jan, 26 and coaled and cleared the same 
day for ‘‘Queenstown for orders.’’ The 
Cardiff carried 1,511,968 feet of oak rail- 
road ties (47,249 in number) for the 
French Government, being part of an 
order placed with the Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Co. of Charleston, Miss. The rest of the 
order (110,000 ties) was on board the French steamship 
Omnium, sunk by a German submarine Jan. 20. It was 
learned from members of the Cardiffs’ crew, while the 
steamship was in this port, that the vessel’s destination 
was Nantes, France, where the cargo would be transferred 
to cars and taken to the battle front, to be used in ex- 
tending the railroad tracks behind the allied armies when 
fighting is resumed in the spring. 








WISCONSIN MILL HAS NOVEL POWER PLANT 


MELLEN, WIs., Feb. 13.—The Upson mill of Iron River 
will soon have a novel power system. The little mill is 
located on the banks of the Iron River and a 6-foot dam 
was built to provide water power for its operation. This 
power has been found inadequate to drive the sawmill, 
especially at this time of the year when the water is 
low, so a plan to augment the water power with gas was 
worked out. A gasoline engine has been ordered, and in 
a week or ten days gas and water will be used in com- 
bination to lug the machinery. When the water is higher 
in the spring, the gas engine’s services probably may be 
dispensed with. 


RAILROAD CAR BUYING IS NEGLIGIBLE 


This is not a time to expect the railways to make 
large commitments against future requirements, and 
it is utterly impossible to secure early delivery of 
either material or equipment. Evidently the most 
pressing need is for motive power, and large orders 
for locomotives are being placed, buying since Jan. 1 
exceeding that for any similar period since 1912. Car 
buying in the last week was negligible. 

The Pere Marquette Railroad has reéntered the 
market and is receiving bids on 1,000 wooden box cars 
with steel center sills. Contracts for these cars prob- 
ably will be awarded within a few days. The Texas & 
Pacific Railway, which has been figuring on a number 
of cars, will not buy now because of high prices. 








ATKINS’ PIONEERS CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 14.—The eleventh anniversary 
of the founding of the Atkins’ Pioneers, an organization 
composed of men who have been in the employ of E. C. 
Atkins & Co. for twenty years or more, was celebrated 
last week with a banquet at the Spencer House and a 
theater party at the Circile Theater. The Pioneers were 
organized in 1906 with a membership of sixty-two. At 
the present time 121 employees are members of the organ- 
ization, the officers being W. O. Williams, president; 
C. S. Bronson, vice president; C. F, Aumann, treasurer, 
and C. A. Newport, secretary. John Henry Wilde, the 
oldest member, who had a record of fifty-one years of 
service with the company, died last September, leaving 
Cc. F. Aumann, treasurer, as the oldest member. He has 
been an employee of the company for forty-seven years. 
Henry C. Atkins, president of the company, and Fred C. 
Gardner, treasurer, are members of the organization, each 
having been connected with the company from thirty-two 
to thirty-six years. Four men became members of the 
Pioneers during the last year. 


BABB BILL 


Estimators say that there is 80,000,000,000 feet of 
standing redwood timber in the California forests. 
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SHIPBUILDING ACTIVITY IS PRONOUNCED 


Government Work Is Rushed—Big Tonnage Com- 
pleted or Under Contract 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12.—The Bureau of Navi- 
gation reports that everything possible is being done to 
hasten the shipbuilding now contracted for by Ameri- 
can yards and announced that on Jan. 1 there were 682 
vessels of 2,098,761 tons either under construction or 
contracted to be built. These figures include ships of 
all stages of construction from United States battleships, 
the contracts for building which were only recently made, 
to all wooden schooners of over 500 gross tons. Mer- 
chant shipping is expressed in gross tons, the gross ton 
being figured at 100 cubic feet of closed-in space, while 
navy tonnage is expressed in displacement tons of 2,240 
pounds avoirdupois, therefore the total of over 2,000,000 
tons building is somewhat confusing as it does not give 
an accurate idea of the cargo carrying capacity of the 
vessels. The tonnage of sixty-one submarines being 
completed is not included in the total for obvious rea- 
sons. Submarines range from 400 to 1,000 tons dis- 
placement. However, the Government has divided the 
tonnage under construction into merchant vessels and 
Government vessels. Steel merchant vessels under con- 
struction Jan. 1 numbered 403 of a gross tonnage of 
1,495,601, while 161 wooden merchant ships of 207,623 
gross tonnage were being built, thus the total merchant 
construction amounted to 564 vessels of 1,703,224 gross 
tons. At the same time there are 118 Government ves- 
sels of 395,537 tons displacement under construction. 

During January eight steel merchant vessels of 35,812 
gross tons for American firms were launched and are 
ready, or soon will be, to engage in trade. The steel 
steamship Malmanger of 5,579 gross tons and the .steel 
steamship Yalabot of 6,378 gross tons were completed 
for Norwegian owners, making a total of ten vessels of 
47,769 gross tons completed during the month. New 
contracts for twenty-four steel vessels aggregating 77,830 
gross tons were entered into by American shipyards, 
making the total of steel vessels contracted for or build- 
ing on Feb. 1 in American shipyards 415 vessels of 1,- 
529,854 gross tons. During the same month only four 
wooden merchant vessels of more than 500 gross tons 
were completed, the total gross tonnage of the four ves- 
sels being 4,556. Details of new contracts 
entered into for wooden vessels during Jan- 
uary are not available yet and thus far 
only one report for an order for the con- 
struction of a schooner of 1,000 gross tons 
has been received. Of the steel vessels con- 
tracted for during January a large propor- 
tion are for Norwegian account. Six of 
them, each of 5,730 gross tons, are to be 
built by the Columbia River Shipbuilding 
Corporation, of Portland, Ore. 


MAKES PLEA FOR REIMBURSEMENT 


Avueusta, ME., Feb. 12.—The biennial 
plea of DeForrest Keyes, of Oneota, N. Y., 
asking for reimbursement by the State for 
money which he ‘claims he paid for worth- 
less tax titles, was heard by the committee 
last judiciary Tuesday afternoon. At the 
close of the hearing Charles J. Staples, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., who has appeared at every 
hearing since the ease started in 1905, de- 
clares that Mr. Keyes was robbed by the 
State of Maine just as surely and effectu- 
ally as tho he had been held up in the 
streets of Augusta by some highwayman. 

Judge George C. Wing, of Auburn, who 
spoke first for Mr. Keyes, gave a long and comprehensive 
review of the now celebrated case. Fourteen years ago Mr. 
Keyes saw an advertisement that the State would sell wild 
lands at auction because the taxes had not been paid 
on them. When Mr. Keyes paid over his money he could 
not find the lands; no such lots existed in fact. The 
sum which Mr. Keyes paid and the interest amount to 
$20,000. 

A resolution to pay Mr. Keyes for the money he 
paid the State passed the legislature of 1909, but was 
vetoed by Gov. Bert M. Fernald, now United States 
senator. An effort was made to pass the resolve over 
the governor’s veto but it failed. 





OFFERS USE OF PLANT IN CASE OF WAR ° 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 13.—William Huttig, presi- 
dent of the Huttig Millwork Co., wired to President Wil- 
son last week offering the big plant to the nation to use 
in case of war and combining with it an offer of all the 
available funds of the National Reserve Bank, of which 
Mr. Huttig is president. 

In reply Mr. Huttig received from President Wilson 
the following telegram: ‘‘Thank you for your genial 
telegram this morning. I am heartened by your friendly 
assurances, ’’ 





WANT REPORTS OF TIMBER CUT FILED 


Avuecusta, ME., Feb. 13.—An act has been introduced 
before the State legislature to compel owners of timber- 
lands to file annual reports with the board of State 
assessors of the amount of timber cut on the lands. At 
a hearing last Thursday before the legislative committee 
on taxation Senator Albert A. Burleigh, of Aroostook, 
and Chairman Bertrand G. McIntire, of the board of 
State assessors, appeared in favor of the measure. They 
argued that the State spends about $10,000 annually 
in surveying and assessing wild lands, but that the au- 
thorities can not keep track of the value of such prop- 





erty because of lack of information about the timber 
cut and the losses by fire. No real opposition to the 
measure has developed, but George G. Weeks, of Fair- 
child, stated at the hearing in behalf of a lumber com- 
pany he represents that if such reports were made public 
it might result in prospective purchasers securing ‘‘un- 
fair information.’’ It was suggested that the State can 
secure any necessary information about the lumber pro- 
duction on wild lands by referring to the income tax 
returns, which are open only to State officials, hence the 
interests of owners of standing timber and lumber com- 
panies would not be prejudiced. 





MILL HANDLES BIG TIMBERS WITH EASE 


Oregon Plant Equipped for Heavy Work—Rapidity 
and Exactness Secured 


EvGENE, OreE., Feb. 10.—The Springfield sawmill of 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of this city, is one of the 


*best equipped on the Pacific coast for handling long 


and heavy fir timbers. As a matter of fact, this state- 
ment should not be limited to the handling of long or 
heavy timbers, but should include timbers of other char- 
acter and description as well as fir, cedar and hemlock 
lumber of all grades. 

The accompanying illustration shows very clearly the 
excellent equipment of the company for the rapid hand- 
ling and loading of timbers of all descriptions, At the 
right edge of the illustration may be seen rolls leading 
directly from the sawmill out on to the timber dock. 
Just out of sight and inside the sawmill is located a 
bull planer, capable of surfacing timbers up to 16x30 
inches. 

All timbers are piled by a steel crane traveling on 
two runways 84 feet apart and 400 feet long. By this 
method of handling and storing timbers about two mil- 
lion feet may be stored in this comparatively small 
space. As may be seen from the illustration, a spur 
of the Southern Pacific Co. runs down the middle of 
the timber storage space so that timbers may be loaded 
upon ears by the crane with very little effort and with 
great speed. The company has several removable bridges 
that are thrown across the track when switching is not 
being done. These bridges are very substantial and are 


TESTS PROVE FIR STAVE PIPE DURABILITY 


Specimens Unharmed After Sixteen Years’ Use— 
Economical Possibilities Pointed Out 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Feb. 10.—A very remarkable dis- 
covery of the great durability of Douglas fir was re- 
cently brought to light in this city. In removing a 
small section of Douglas fir stave pipe which had 
been in continuous service in this city as a water main 
for the last sixteen years, the pipe staves were found 
to be in very excellent conditiom and to all appearances 
had not deteriorated any. There was absolutely no sign 
of decay on any of the staves taken up in the two or 
three blocks of water main. Interested engineers, upon 
seeing the condition of the pipe after having been under- 
ground for so long, determined to make a series of tests 
to ascertain whether or not the strength of the wood had 
been impaired during the sixteen years of service. Nu- 
merous sections from these staves were tested and these 
sections showed an average dry weight of 30.8 pounds 


_ per eubie foot, and a maximum crushing strength of 


3,870 pounds per square inch. United States Forest 
Service bulletin No. 88 shows that Douglas fir with a 
weight of 30.8 pounds per cubic foot is expected to test 
approximately 4,400 pounds per square inch maximum 
crushing strength. Assuming that to be the original 
strength of staves tested, it shows that after sixteen 
years of continual service, under approximately a 50-foot 
water pressure, the strength of the wood was 88 percent 
of the strength of new wood. 

Wood stave pipe is making rapid progress and be- 
coming very popular with users thruout the country. 
As a result the wood stave pipe industry of the Pacific 
coast is making rapid strides in the development of the 
industry. Many engineers thruout the country have come 
to recognize that the continuous wire wound wood stave 
pipe line is superior in most essentials to other materials 
and in the matter of cost and upkeep is far ahead of 
all other materials. 


TO STUDY LOGGING AND LUMBERING OPERATIONS 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 12.—Twenty-four seniors of the 
New York State College of Forestry have departed for 
a two weeks’ trip thru Washington, D. C., 











TIMBER CRANE USED BY THE BOOTH-KELLY LUMBER CO. 


so constructed as to be very easily removable and offer 
no obstacles to the loading of cars. The crane is put 
to uses other than stacking timbers in the yard or in 
loading them upon cars, as may be seen by the illus- 
tration, in which it is placing about 2,000 feet of lumber 
upon a motor truck used by the company in making local 
delivery. 

In piling the timbers in the yard the smaller ones 
are first collected in loads on the platforms immediately 
at the left of the rollers. The loads are then picked 
up by a crane and placed in their position with very little 
trouble and with practically no lost time. The company 
is able by means of its superior equipment to handle 
timbers up to 110 feet in length. 

The Hutchins Lumber & Storage Co., of Chicago, rep- 
resent the Booth-Kelly Co. in Chicago and immediate 
territory and carries in its yard a large stock of timbers 
and yard material manufactured by the Oregon company. 





WEAKNESS OF “FIREPROOF” CONSTRUCTION SHOWN 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 10.—Last Saturday the big 


to Norfolk, Va., and New Berne, N. C., to 
study at first hand logging operations as 
these are conducted in the two southern 
States. The rest of the senior class is oceu- 
pied with logging conditions in the northern 
Adirondacks and northern New Hampshire. 
The Forest Service at Washington has ar- 
ranged for a number of talks by leading 
experts for the seniors who are making the 
trip south, especial attention being given 
to the subject of national forest practice in 
both the West and the East. Following 
the lectures, which are to take up a day, the 
seniors will go down the Potomac River to 
Norfolk, where they will go over sawmill 
and logging operations. The following 
firms have arranged to let the students visit 
their plants and learn the most modern 
methods now in use: John L. Roper Lum- 
ber Co., at Norfolk and Gilmerton, Va., and 
New Berne, N. C.; Richmond Cedar Works 
at Norfolk and Dismal Swamp; Fosburgh 
Lumber Co., box mill at Norfolk; Roanoke 
Railroad & Lumber Co., mill at Norfolk; 
The Stave & Timber Corporation of Nor- 
folk; Atlantic Creosoting & Wood Preserv- 
ing works. 

For nearly five years the Syracuse college has been 
conducting a wood utilization service in the interest of 
the development of better markets for forest products 
in New York State. Today more than 400 wood con- 
suming industries and factories are codperating with the 
college in bringing about a greater utilization of the 
available wood supply. A bulletin explaining the work 
of the college says: 


More careful utilization of the products of the fores 
coupled with better methods of mathoting seems to the = 
lege to be one of the important ways of making forestry a 
practical and effective factor in the conservation of the 
natural resources of this country. For many years such 
wasteful methods of utilization have been used that only 
about 40 percent of every tree felled has actually been util- 
ized. Over 60 percent of the trees cut has been going to 
waste. There has then been even more serious waste in the 
forest as the result of the burning of the surface soil fol- 
lowed by the washing of the subsoil into the streams and 
rivers. The activities of the wood utilization service at 
Syracuse are confined largely to the uncovering of places 
whereby what formerly has been wasted in the manufacture 
of lumber and of other wooden materials can be properly 
utilized. Only about 50 percent of all of our lumber is 
used as such, either in rough or finished form. ‘The other 
half of the lumber supply is sawed into a great variety of 
small pieces for use as furniture, musical instruments, wood- 
enware, fixtures and a thousand and one other forms, 


furniture warehouse, stables and garages of Gimbel . 


Bros., occupying almost an entire block on Market Street, 
were destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at approx- 
imately $1,000,000. By today the water and ice had 
been removed, and the ruins were just one more proof 
that building steel is not all it should be in the matter 
of fireproof construction. Great I-beams, 12, 18 and 
24 inches in height, of three-quarter and one-inch steel, 
were warped and twisted into all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, dragging down with them wooden foors that 
are still intact altho charred, many of which would 
have stood if supported on heavy timbers. It is an 
odd sight to see the great mass of twisted iron, some 
of it resting on and overlaid with wooden pieces that 
still have much sustaining power. Four by eight timbers 
that rested on steel beams are not charred over an inch 
in depth, while the steel is warped and broken. Even 
ordinary floor joists in some parts of the ruins have to 
be chopped away to get the iron out, as they are burned 
but half way thru. 





EMPLOYEES MUST DISCONTINUE USE OF CIGARETTES 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 14——Employees of the Kirby 
Lumber Co. have been given the choice of keeping their 
jobs or discontinuing the use of cigarettes, accord- 
ing to a cireular letter issued by President John H. 
Kirby to the heads of departments. The letter says in 
part: 


I fear you are not enforcing our rule in respect to the 
employment of habitual cigarette smokers, and I beg to reit- 
erate the request heretofore made that you do not employ 
such men in positions of responsibility. 

My observation, coverings period of more than thirty years 
in active business, has convinced me that the habitual use of 
cigarettes deprives the user of mental poise and sound judg- 
ment necessary in positions of trust; that the habit dulls 
the intellect, undermines the moral fiber and gives such sway 
and dominion to the appetites as to render a man incapable 
and unreliable in a crisis, 
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Potash From Wood and 





The production of potassium carbonate, or potash, 
from wood ashes is one of the oldest of the purely chemical 
industries and was fairly extensive fifty years ago in 
Russia, the United States and Canada. The woods most 
generally used were elm, birch, larch and maple, and 
the devastation of the*forests in the vicinity of leaching 
plants for a time assumed alarining proportions. The 
rapid development of the well known Stassfurt potash 
deposits after 1870 -had an immediate effect on the 
production of potash from wood ashes, however. In 
twenty years the amount produced in this way was 
not half of the world’s production, as the following 
figures for 18901 will show: 

Table 1—World’s Production of Potash in 1890 
Wood ashes—Russia, Canada, United States, Hungary, — 

BRED oon 0 000 0.010100 0 0001000 00 010 s'0'010 000 00 000ccncseseccscone 20,000 

Beet sugar waste—France, Belgium, Germany.........+s.0. 12,000 


Mineral salts—Germany, France, England........se.esseees 15,0 
Suint (wool scourings)—Germany, France, Belgium, Austria. 1,000 








World’s production ......csececsescccceescccccceccerecs 48,000 

These conditions differ strikingly from those which existed 

thirty years before (in 1860), when wood ash was in exclu- 
sive use and Russian potash ruled the market. 

The industry in America was slowly undermined until 
at the present time the amount of ‘‘ pearl ash’’ or refined 
‘‘potashes,’’ made either in the United States or Can- 
ada, is insignificant. Ashes are still used for fertilizer 
to a small extent; farmers often lixiviate them to pro- 
duce a lye for soft soap; and an industry still exists 
for making commercial potash, but it is very small. Be- 
fore the war practically all of our potash was coming 
from the Stassfurt mines, giving the German Kali Syn- 
dicate a virtual monopoly. 

The twelfth census? gives some interesting figures on 
the extent of the potash industry in America seventeen 
years ago: 

Tho returns for the census year 1900 were received from 
sixty-seven establishments, producing 3,864,766 pounds of 
potash, valued at $178,180; no pearl ash was reported manu- 
factured. Of these sixty-seven establishments, twelve pro- 
duced products valued at less than $500. Cognizance was 
taken of this industry in the reports of the United States as 
early as 1850. so that the data are at command tor compar- 
ing the condition of the industry in this country for each 
decade since 1850, as set forth in the following table: 

Table 2—Total Production of Potashes, by Decades: 


1850 to 1900 
Average Price 











Number of Product Per Pound 
Dollars Cents 

1,401,533 as 
538,550 ee 
327.671 ” 

1 232,643 5.09 

eee oe 5,106,939 197,507 3.86 

1900 ... df 3,864,766 178,180 4.82 


This table shows that there was a constant decrease in the 
value of the product, tho the quantity varied somewhat. 
. — establishments reported in 1900 were distributed as 
ollows : 


Table 3—Geographical Distribution of Potash Factories— 






1900 
Number Average 
of Number Percent 

Estab- of Wage Value of of 
States lishments Earners Capital Product Total 
> Gb oes ssaese $70,899 $178,180 100.0 
Michigan 44 52 25,851 79,642 44.7 
TID oscn0s ee 15 25 20,050 35,519 19.9 
REPT 3 4 2,275 6,560 3.7 

aine 

Wisconsin }..... 5 11 22,723 56,459 31.7 
Illinois J 


There were reported as having been used in this manufac- 
ture 812,399 bushels of wood ashes, valued at $40,191. The 
yield of potash per bushel of ashes, as reported, varied from 
2.4 to 7 pounds. In the product given above there is in- 
cluded potash packed in cans, amounting to 820,000 pounds, 
having a value of $53,349. Excluding this, as being in the 
nature of a duplication, it appears that the total production 
of potash for 1900 was 3,044,766 pounds, and that, therefore, 
the average yield of potash per bushel of wood ashes, as 
shown by the extra returns, was 3.75 pounds. Pelonze and 
Fremy® give the yield by weight as 10 percent, and this ap- 
pears in other textbooks; but all returns for ashes received 
at the census of 1900 were given in bushels. 

From the data for production given above it is evident that 
altho the average price of potash for 1900 was higher than 
for 1890, the industry was not remunerative and that conse- 
quently the total quantity and value of the product decreased. 

The cost of producing a barrel of 650 pounds of potash was 
stated by a Michigan manufacturer to be as follows: 


Ashes, 150 bushels, at 3 centS.......-sssccccsccecess $ 4.50 
Hauling ashes 
OST ror eee 
BMI bw 0ib'b ab 0'0 9 6101600000000 0004'900'8 000060 60006000 
3arrel, cost of 





Repairs, interest etc 


NEE bcawcdapekesscebwesn end sdbebeds koneveesaus $18.25 
Selling price at WOrKS....-...seeceeseeesseeccnceens 25.00 
Gross profit, per barrel........-.eeeceeeeseceees $ 6.75 


The -ashes, therefore, yielded 414 pounds of potash a 
bushel, and the potash sold at 3.85 cents a pound. It will be 
noted that the weight of a barrel of potash is given above as 
650 pounds. From the returns it appears that the net weight 
of a barrel of this material varied from 650 to 740 pounds, 
the average being about 700 pounds. 


Uses of Potash 


The chief use for potash is in the form of crude min- 
eral salts, for fertilizer purposes. Over $13,000,000 worth 
of these crude salts was imported in 1912. Large quan- 
tities of potassium in the form of the cyanide are used 
in the extraction of gold and silver from their ores, 
altho the sodium salt has largely supplanted the potas- 
sium for this purpose. The glass industries require pot- 
ash for certain kinds of glass, and some potash is used 
in the manufacture of soft soap. Potassium salts are 
used in photography, bleaching, dyeing and cleaning; 
in the manufacture of matches, explosives, fireworks, 
paper, and aniline dyes; in refrigeration, weaving, etc. 





1 Wagner—Chemical Technology, 1892, p. 299. 

io Census of the United States, Vol. X, part IX, pp. 
5438-546. 

8 Traiti de Chemie, 1865, Vol. II, p. 225. 


* Reprinted from ‘‘Metallurgical and Chemical En- 
ginering,’’ Nov. 15, 1915. 


(By Harlow Bradley) 


Plant Ashes’ 








Previously most of the manufactured potassium salts 
were imported, but potash is now used in this country 
for the manufacture of the chromate, the hydrate 
(caustic potash) and several others. 


Manufacture of Potash From Wood Ashes 


Potash is prepared by dissolving the soluble contents 
of wood ashes and evaporating the solution to dryness. 
The process as formerly carried out is as follows: 

The wood, often mixed with vine stalks and ferns, is 
incinerated in pits three or four feet deep and sheltered 
from the wind. The material is thrown in in portions and 
burned until the pit is nearly full of ashes. The latter 
are then removed, spread on a floor and dampened. Ac- 
cording to an old observation ash which has been stored 
a long time produces more potash. This is because the 
silicate of potassium is transformed to carbonate by 
the carbon dioxide and water in the air. The ash should 
be spread in moderately thin layers and turned for sev- 
eral months. It is doubtful, however, whether the in- 
creased yield of potash pays for the large amount of floor 
space necessary. ,Should the silicate content of the ash 
be comparatively high, an artificial method could probably 
be introduced. Often (American practice) a small 
amount of lime (5 percent) is added. The ash is now 
placed in tubs or vats, formed from tar barrels by cut- 
ting them in half. These are arranged in double rows, 
one above the other, to permit the weaker leachings to 
run from the upper vats to the lower. The vats are 
provided with two cross beams, which support a col- 
andered false bottom covered with straw, and below 
this is a cock for the removal of the lye. Water, prefer- 
ably hot, is poured on the mass in the upper vats and 
emerges strong lye. If it is 32 degrees Tw. strong 
(20 degrees B.—20 percent to 25 percent salt) it can 
be boiled down at once; the weaker liquors and washings, 
however, are run thru several vats successively. Care 
should be taken to have the ash well tamped down in 
the vat. Using cold water would leave the potassium 
sulphate behind, but hot water is used to obtain more 
potash, and the sulphate can be separated out later. The 
latter is valuable to the manufacturers of alum, 

The leached residue, which contains some potash and 
available phosphoric acid, makes a fair fertilizer. The 
lye is boiled down in. shallow evaporating pans made 
of iron with corrugated bottoms to produce a greater 
heating surface. The boiling down is generally a rough 
process. The waste heat can be used to warm the feeder 
which supplies the pans. In lieu of pans possessing a 
large heating surface (pans fired from the top would be 
best) circular cast iron pots are often employed. Evap- 
oration progresses rapidly at first and new supplies of 
strong liquor are poured in, the heat being continued 
until a sirupy consistence is attained, when the fire is 
gradually slackened and the content of the pan, becoming 
solid (containing about 6 percent moisture), is dug out 
and placed aside as crude potashes. In spite of vigorous 
stirring before the mass becomes quite dry, much of it 
burns fast to the pan, causing a great waste of fuel and 
a speedy destruction of the bottom. In Russia the lye 
was concentrated in copper kettles to the point of crys- 
tallization and then discharged into wooden cisterns where 
potassium carbonate crystallized out. After draining, 
the carbonate was calcined and the mother liquor returned 
to the cistern. In America the crude mass was heated 
nearly to redness and converted into greyish-pink com- 
pact potashes which were assorted into firsts, seconds, 
thirds, and unbrandables. 

The brown crude potashes are calcined in a rever- 
beratory furnace which causes the carbonaceous matter 
to burn away, the hydrate being carbonated and the sul- 
phide converted into sulphate. The loss in weight during 
this operation is from 10 to 20 percent. Too great a 
heat is to be avoided because the mass would then fuse, 
leaving a mixture of fine charcoal and salt which cannot 
be burned white. Potassium carbonate is difficult of 
fusion but when large amounts of chloride are present 
the mixture fuses at an incipient red heat. 

The resulting product, called ‘‘pearl ash,’’ is white 
with a bluish tinge, the latter due to small amounts of 
potassium permanganate, and it contains more carbonic 
acid than the crude product. A purer material is ob- 
tained by dissolving this pearl ash in water, separating 
the insoluble matter, evaporating the liquor and eal- 
cining it again. This latter process was generally used 
in America. The American practice used so much lime 
that the major portion of the potassium existed as 
hydrate. In this way some of the silicate, which other- 
wise would have been lost, was recovered as hydrate. 
Potash with a large quantity 
of lime in it must be even 


the insoluble matter; the residue is not washed (which 
would cause the sulphate to be redissolved) but only 
pressed. The liquor, containing mostly carbonate, but 
also chloride and silicate, is brought to dryness, stirring 
it up to the end. The second method is to dissolve the 
material in hot water; the residue is exhausted in the 
same way. The liquors are boiled down to .a specific 
gravity of 1.50 and allowed to cool, when the sulphate 
and some chloride crystallize out. This process is more 
expensive than the former. In order to make still purer 
carbonate for flint glass, pearl ashes are calcined with 
a little sawdust, lixiviated, and the clear liquor boiled 
down and calcined. This is repeated twice over and the 
last product is dried down until it is converted into 
granular ‘‘crystallized’’ carbonate with 15 to 18 percent 
water (less deliquescent—K,CO;. 2H,O). 

Figure 1 is a sketch of a typical calcining furnace. 
Air entering thru (b) passes up thru grate (a) and the 
flame plays over (t) upon the calcining hearth. The 
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Calcining Furnace—aa 
Calcining Hearth, 3 to 4 feet wide; tt—Fire Bridges—Iron 
Plates ; e—Not necessary ; may be used for other purposes 





Grates; bb—Ash Pits; c— 


furnace should be warmed before charging and should be 
run continuously. When the furnace is red hot three or 
four hundred pounds of crude potash is broken up and 
spread over the calcining hearth. Water begins to come 
off, violently if too much is present, so that the heat 
must be raised gradually. It takes about one hour to 
drive off the moisture, and constant agitation must be 
practiced. The heat is then increased to redness so that 
the combustible and coloring matter is consumed. At 
this period the mass takes fire, burning with a flame of 
slight intensity, and becoming black from the carboniza- 
tion of the combustible material. It becomes clearer and 
clearer until at length a sample drawn off appears quite 
white. The white calcined potash is removed and allowed 
to cool, and should be packed in closed casks before it 
has an opportunity to absorb moisture. Some potash 
sticks to the hearth of the furnace and the flame is 
allowed to play over it until it softens, when it can be 
removed. 


Possible Improvements in the Method of Manufacture 


Assuming that a sufficient quantity of wood ashes were 
available to supply a plant for operation at the present 
time, many improvements could be made in the leaching, 
evaporating and calcining apparatus over the old meth- 
ods. Leaching vats with a greater capacity than the tar 
barrels, and provided with colandered metal false bottoms 
and a more efficient filtering medium than straw, could 
be arranged in batteries much after the fashion of beet 
sugar diffusion batteries. A radically different method 
would be the use of air agitators followed by filter press- 
ing. In place of the shallow evaporating pans, or the 
cast iron pots, an evaporator of the Enderlein type pro- 
vided with a rotary calcining furnace might be used, 
such as is employed in the recovery of soda at the soda 
and sulphate pulp mills. Fuel being no object, since 
the ashes would be a source of potash, this arrangement 
could do without the vacuum evaporators used at pulp 
mills for the preliminary concentration of the weak 
spent liquor, thus saving a considerable investment. A 
brief description of the Enderlein evaporator follows: 

This apparatus consists essentially of an open wrought 
iron vessel about sixteen feet long, seven feet deep and 
fourteen feet wide, enclosed in a brick chamber. Two 
shafts, each mounted with thirty-two wrought iron discs 
5 feet 6 inches in diameter, set about five inches apart, 
run across the vessel. The shafts are mounted seven feet 
apart center to center, and the discs are intended to 
dip into the liquor. About one-sixth of their surface is 
submerged in the lye, giving a total surface, exposed to 


(Continued on page 64.) 





more carefully protected 
against attracting atmo- 
spheric moisture than ordi- 
nary commercial carbonate, 
altho the latter is also deli- 
quescent. Such semicaustic 
potash was very much in de- 
mand by soap makers as it 
took less lime to make their 
lye and caused less loss. 
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ean be employed: The car- 
bonate may be stirred up in 
an iron pot with one and one- 
half or two times its weight 
of cold water, and the mix- 
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to cool down before siphon- 
ing off the clear liquor. The 
sulphate and some chloride 
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Fig. 2—Hnderlein Evaporator as Used for Soda Recovery. A—Revolving Discs; B—Feed 
Pipe; C—Spiral Discharge; D—Discharge Outlet ; E—Fire Grate for Starting; F—By- 


G—-Sliding _Damper;. H—Rotary Dryer 
(From Kircher “Das Papier’’) 
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There is no better indication of the unassimilated condition of 
America’s population than the statements of the press regarding 
foreign conditions. One can almost tell what the majority of the 
population of a given community is by the attitude of the newspapers 
toward the European situation. So long as this condition impels 
editors to assume a neutral position its influence is for the best, 
because neutrality is enjoined upon the Government by its relations 
to the belligerents. But when the same condition impels editors to 
be unneutral or unamerican the evils due to the existence of an unas- 
similated or unamericanized foreign population are apparent. Some 
of the most acute crises that the United States as a nation has passed 
thru have been directly due to the sympathy of its citizens with 
foreign policies toward which America was bound to remain neutral. 
Another phase of this question presents even more dangerous pos- 
sibilities from a governmental viewpoint. When differences of 
opinion with respect to national policies that arise in the minds of 
citizens are due wholly to differences in temperament or intelligence, 
those differences will likely manifest themselves sporadically, and 
they will not be held necessarily by concentrated groups such as 
foreign settlements nor along sectional lines, as in the Civil War. 
They will be held by citizens here and there, without regard to 
locality. The, returns of the latest presidential election illustrate 
this point in a convincing manner. Regardless of the politics of any 
given citizen, he must find in the shifting of sentiment from one 
party to the other, without regard to sectional lines, cause for con- 
gratulation. When that is the situation in the United States, no 
matter how bitter may be the feelings of partisans, the nation is safe; 
for animosities are bound to be softened when persons of opposing 
political beliefs are thrown together daily in community affairs. 
Cities have so long been laboring with their foreign problems, or 
rather with the problems presented “by their foreign populations, that 
we have assumed that they are pec uliar to cities, ‘and the same prob- 
lems as they are present in rural com- 
munities are overlooked and_neg- =- 
lected. Unquestionably we should be 
better off in America if we would 
settle our foreign immigrants on the 
land and make them cultivators of 
the soil. They themselves also would 
be better for it; but they should not 
be encouraged to settle by themselves 
either in communities or in States. 
When they do so settle they are likely 
to live unto themselves, retaining 
their foreign ideas, if not their for- 
eign allegiance, and continuing for all 
practical purposes foreigners. 
Whatever may have been or what- 
ever may now be the policy or prac- 
tice with regard to the locating of 
foreign immigrants, the fact remains 
that there are in many sections of the 
United States settlements of immi- 
grants who still have vague, inade- 
quate and it may be mistaken no- 
tions of citizenship. 
The views they hold, the language 
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they speak are of their native countries, rather than of their adopted. 
Even tho they may have renounced allegiance to the countries of 
their birth and sworn allegiance to the land of their adoption, they 
have not become Americanized. In this they are not altogether to 
blame, nor are they to be severely criticised even if they have 
neglected to transfer their allegiance in fact as well as in form. It 
is not easy for them to cease to love the homes of their childhood, 
not to say of their youth and manhood. Moreover, the attitude of 
many native Americans toward their foreign neighbors is not such as 
to invite confidence nor develop admiration for America and 
Americans. 

The writer can not forbear to cite an example to illustrate this 
thought that has occurred in his own community: A foreigner from 
one of the European countries now at war, and on the unpopular side 
at that, has recently settled in our community, where he has bought 
a small farm. He is not only industrious and uncommonly capable, 
but he has a special knowledge, acquired by years of experience, that 
makes him an extremely desirable acquisition. He fits into the 
scheme of things excellently, and it would be a blessing to the com- 
munity if we had a score more like him. When he bought his place 
he could not feel altogether secure about his title; so, hearing that 
a neighbor was informed in such matters, he consulted him. A little 
investigation by the neighbor disclosed not only a defect in the title, 
but an inclination on the part of those thru whom the deal was 
handled “to push him off,’ as his neighbor expressed it. However, 
the neighbor, who is a splendid American, is not of the sort to be 
“pushed off,” and before he quits the matter will be straightened out. 
Can anybody doubt that this little act will make the foreigner think 
better of his community than he would have thought of it and his 
neighbors if they had remained indifferent? 

Exactly what will happen in any community that undertakes to 
Americanize its foreign population has been demonstrated in Detroit. 

Thru the efforts of the Detroit Board 
— = of Commerce, working in conjunction 
with the city schools, facilities have 
been provided for teaching foreigners 
something of the duties and oppor- 
tunities of American citizens. The 
result is that in 1916 the applications 
for citizenship increased 100 percent 
over those of 1915. In view of inter- 
national relations this achievement is 
little short of marvelous. The point 
that the Community Builder would 
emphasize in this connection is that 
the work in Detroit originated in 
what for all practical purposes is a 
Community Development Club. The 
attitude of the Detroit organization is 
shown in a cartoon in The Detroiter, 
picturing the American employer 
seated beside his foreign employee in 
the shop, holding with him a book en- 
titled “Americanization.” Under the 
picture is the injunction “Do your 
part.” 











BIRMINGHAM, Ala., is constructing a municipal golf 


met and organized the Pierce County Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, whose objects will be to diseuss needs and under- 
take to improve conditions of farmers in the county. 
At the meeting a resolution was adopted condemning 
the rivalry between the State college and the State 
university and urging that close codperation between the 
two institutions. 
* * 

A suRVEY conducted by the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion discloses the fact that public school buildings are 
being utilized more and more widely for purposes other 
than those commonly termed purely educational. The 
uses made of the buildings are grouped under five heads: 
Edueational, which included the following: School im- 
provement associations; moving pictures; reading rooms; 
girls’ canning and sewing clubs; debates; chautauquas; 
English classes for foreigners; public libraries; art ex- 
hibits; university extension courses; night schools; lit- 
erary societies; grange meetings: nurses’ dietetic 
classes, and Froebel clubs. Civic, which included the 
following: Pupils’ civic league; polling places; natural- 
ization courses; political study clubs; patriotic celebra- 
tions; junior civic and industrial leagues; labor meet- 
ings, and junior boards of trade. Welfare, which in- 
cluded the following: Dental clinics; general clinics; 
child welfare associations, and day nurseries. Religious, 
including religious services and Sunday school. Social, 
comprising recreation centers, games and clubs; gym- 
nasium’ and swimming pools; school orchestras; con- 
certs; receptions; oratorical contests; tennis courts, and 
Balopticon entertainments; and miscellaneous, as fol- 
lows: Y. W. C. A.; Boy Scout troops; Camp Fire girls, 
and cadet corps. This list of uses discloses not only a 
wide interest in improvements of all kinds but it dis- 





are at least a few communites in which are still to be 
found objectors to the use of schoolhouses for any other 
purpose than that of day school. Happily such ob- 
jectors are few in number and that number is becoming 
smaller each year. 

* * * 

W. H. KIvves, of the animal husbandry department of 
the Minnesota university farm, in a plea to the farmers 
of Steele County, in annual meeting said: ‘‘ With Steele 
County possessing John Engall, champion butter maker 
of the world, and some of the best pure-bred dairy herds 
in the Northwest, codperation among breeders will es- 
tablish the county in its rightful place.’’ The speaker 
urged the breeders to boost for the county fair and to 
utilize other methods of advertising to ‘‘ put the county 
on the map’’ in respect to its stockraising facilities 
and accomplishments. 

* * * 

NoTWITHSTANDING the many movements designed to 
make life in the country more pleasant and profitable, 
recent estimates issued by the Federal Bureau of the 
Census indicate marvelous growth of urban population 
without a corresponding increase in the rural popula- 
tion. Probably the dast two years have seen greater 
movements from country to city than any former like 
period. Everywhere one looks one hears calls for labor, 
and nearly every community can count its dozens of 
young men who have left the farm and the small town 
to answer these calls for help. Indeed, in some sec- 
tions men have left their rural homes to work thru the 
winter only, expecting to return at opening of spring; 
the temptation of high wages for the few weeks of what 
otherwise would be idleness being more than they could 
withstand. 


course, 115 acres having been secured for the purpose. 
Public spirited citizens who have interested themselves 
in the project declare that the course promises great bene 
fits to the entire community. 

* * 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Collins (Miss.) Commercial, 
who signs himself ‘‘Booster,’’ makes some points that 
will strike a sympathetic chord in the heart of every 
worker for community betterment. In one paragraph 
‘“Booster’’ says: ‘‘If you are a kicker, prepare to die, 
for we are going to build a ‘kickers’ pen’ into which 
all kickers will be thrown and there permitted to in- 
dulge in their favorite sport until death claims them 
victims.’’ In another he says: ‘‘ Kicker number three 
said our Farm Demonstrator was certainly ‘drawing a 
pension,’ ’’ I never said so then, but I thought, ‘Gee, 
what a lie.’ The demonstrator has vaccinated over a 
thousand head of cattle and hogs within four miles of 
us during the last twelve months. This stock could 
not be bought for $15,000 today. He has doctored our 
sick animals night and day, has aided us in stamping 
out infectious diseases and has aided us in ridding our 
stock of troublesome pests. He has given valuable as- 
sistance to our club work, aided our boys in better agri- 
culture, terraced our lands, and advanced ideas full of 
value to our peopie.’’ 

* a 

THE CoMMUNITY Mausoleum is meeting with more and 
more favor in prosperous communities. Much has been 
said pro and con regarding the various methods of dis- 
posing of the dead, but this much at least is in favor 
of the mausoleum: It provides places of interment that 
are unlikely to advertise to the world the neglect that 
prevails with respect to many rural cemeteries. 
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While pulling out of Minneapolis a short time ago 
just after the close of the Northwestern convention I 
stepped into the smoking room of the Pullman to read 
a page or two before turning in. I had hardly gotten 
seated and my magazine opened to an article on Mexico 
when a large, prosperous looking man of the hearty, 
good natured type that always makes me think of Uncle 
Pete Langan came in and built a fire on the end of a 
big cigar. He was wearing a convention badge, so I 
broke in on his meditations to ask him how he had liked 
the show. He had liked it very well indeed and had 
been coming to the conventions almost ever since the 
association had been founded. He always got a vast 
amount of good from the meetings. He asked if I were 
a lumberman, and I said not exactly; and then I meun- 
tioned the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as my reason for be- 
ing there. ; 

“*Mr. Saley was a man we all knew, and we miss him 
a lot,’’? my acquaintance remarked. ‘‘Why doesn’t the 
paper send this fellow who is writing the department 
now around to conventions? I pretty nearly know him 
but not quite. I’ve never met him, but I’ve read his 
writings, and we’re acquainted with—’’ 

But by that time I had a queer feeling of being about 
to see myself as others saw me, and in spite of the 
poet’s expressed desire for such an experience it has its 
drawbacks and embarrassments. So before my friend 
had time to say that the department was rotten, if that 
was in his mind, I made haste to confess to my identity. 
He looked about as startled and shaken as tho the corpse 
had sat up and asked for beer and skittles and had in- 
quired about the state of the wheat market. Mutual 
identification followed, and it developed that he had 
gotten acquainted with the most important part of my 
family some time ago. He is W. J. Vosburg, a success- 
ful retailer of Gilman, Iowa, who is an enthusiastic as- 
sociation and fraternal order man. 

‘¢Tt’s funny how you’ll meet people with whom you’re 
almost acquainted,’’ Mr. Vosburg remarked. ‘‘You can 
hardly travel at all without scraping acquaintance with 
some person or other who knows somebody you know 
or has lived some place you’ve visited. That’s one of 
the things I like about going to lumber and fraternal 
conventions. I get out in a crowd somewhere and I’m 
quite apt to meet a man I’ve seen at a convention. It 
gives a person a good feeling. You can keep in touch 
with a wide section of country and know how things 
are going, and, aside from the help in a business way 
that meeting men in the same line of business gives you, 
just the fact that a man has a wide acquaintance keeps 
him feeling young and interested in what is going on.’’ 

In reckoning up the good a convention does him a 
retailer may not include the friendships he forms as a 
business asset. He may think of that as a pleasant 
fringe but of no commercial value to him, and yet if 
the whole story were told I have no doubt but that a 
good many retailers could date the change in their busi- 
ness fortunes from bad to good from meeting some 
friendly, wide-awake, enthusiastic person who was sure 
things were coming right and who was busy grabbing 
the opportunities that came his way. Such optimism is 
contagious, and instinctively a discouraged person who 
is exposed to this kind of contagion finds himself tight- 
ening up and throwing the clutch into high again. This 
isn’t something a convention promoter can promise as 
a definite good every attendant at the annual talk 
fest can count on getting. In fact I have a mental pic- 
ture of a grouchy lumberman sitting around the hall 
waiting to begin feeling the warm, mellow glow of good 
fellowship and success stealing thru his veins and in- 
stead getting colder and grouchier and more peevish 
every minute. He’s the kind of fellow who goes home 
swearing at the association and all its works and pomps. 
He knows to a dead certainty that any suggestion made 
by an association executive or a trade paper is wrong 
and should be avoided like the plague. 

On the other hand the fellow who goes to the con- 
vention to rest his soul of goodness and the cramp that 
follows after walking in the straight and narrow way, 
who thinks good fellowship may be seen only thru the 
bottom of a glass and who believes the convention spirit 
is to be found only in a land flowing with Pilsener and 
three-star Hennessey, is likely to go home with an ache 
in his purse and a fuzziness in his head and a great 
wonder about what he may have done while in the 
spirit on the convention day. It is safe to say that 
while he may have some fond recollections of the con- 
vention he’ll not be a whole lot better business man be- 
eause of going there. But in these days the man who 
goes to a convention with the avowed purpose of getting 
as drunk as a boiled owl is a rare bird. He is in bad 
odor even with his fellows who are not averse them- 
selves to quaffing a bubble upon occasion. With compe- 
tition as keen as it is in these days a man does not 
recommend himself for wisdom and discretion who can’t 
find a little time at the big gatherings to exchange ex- 
periences with his fellow dealers or to listen to the 
experts gathered by the program committee to discuss 
their specialties. 

‘¢Are you fellows lumbermen?’’ asked a newcomer 
who dropped into the smoking compartment with cigar 
poised for incineration. ‘‘My name’s Frederick and I 
come from Harvey, N. Dak. How’s business been down 
in Iowa?’’ 

‘Business has been fair enough,’’ Mr. Vosburg said. 
‘*The crops were a good bit better this year than last, 
tho around my town conditions were spotty. In some 
places crops were fine and in others rather short, due to 
the rains. We don’t complain, for building goes along 
first rate. But we want to see some of the old bumper 
crops again. Prices have been all right, and of course 


that helps. Last year we had so much rain that most 
of the corn was soft. I buy corn, for we’ve got an ele- 
vator in connection with the lumber yard, and I shipped 
a lot of that soft stuff up into the northern part of the 
State where they didn’t have any crop at all. They 
were willing to pay more than the stuff seemed to be 
worth, and in order to supply the demand we paid more 
than my judgment told me we ought to, so handling it 
— an anxious business. This year the quality is all 
right.’? 

“*T don’t think you fellows know what it really 
means to have lumber trade depend on the weather,’’ 
Mr. Frederick remarked. ‘‘I know places this year 
where the wheat went over forty bushels to the acre, 
and at this year’s prices you can guess what that means. 
There are places where the farmers have so much money 
they simply don’t know what to do with it. But I own 
a farm quite a way from where I live that I have 
rented out. The renter had it in wheat, and according 
to the agreement I had to furnish the seed. This cost 
me $150. When he threshed and sold the grain my 
share amounted to $87. I didn’t even write to ask him 
any questions. I knew that all thru that part of the 
country the crops had been a dead failure. In a com- 
paratively new country the sales of lumber are financed 
almost entirely out of the crop just raised. The farmers 
do not have an invested surplus, and most of them pay 
as much on their farms as possible and count on the 
next year’s crop to take care of the next year’s expendi- 
ture. Then if there’s a failure it goes hard all around. 
We’re diversifying our crops more, and we can raise 
considerable corn if the conditions are just right. But 
I’ve seen the most promising prospects blasted in three 
days. That was more in the old days than now, for the 
country is getting tamed with cultivation. But even 
vet one of the big problems of the lumber dealer is to 
fix up some way of carrying long credits or of managing 
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in some other way to finance his customers. It is up 
to us to help the farmers to diversify their crops, too. 
Our prosperity is hitched very closely to the future of 
the farmers, and they need a good deal of encourage- 
ment in the ways of scientific farming.’’ 

Interesting Themselves in the Farmer’s Affairs 


All thru the middle West the retail lumbermen have 
long depended on farm trade, but until lately they have 
not thought it was much of their business to interfere 
with the affairs of their farmer customers nor indeed 
safe or wise to try to do so. But now without being 
nosey or officious or taking the attitude that they know 
it all they are trying to work with their farmer friends 
to master the conditions of farm prosperity that are so 
important to all concerned. On another evening spent 
in a Pullman smoking room with a number of lumber- 
men returning from a convention this subject came up. 

‘*T never have gone in for this matter of first aid to 
the injured farmer,’’ remarked a retailer from the 
North, ‘‘but I think I’m going to try it. I got to 
talking to a fellow from Iowa who happened to tell 
me about a corn show put on by a bank in his town. 
They advertised it pretty big all fall and got a lot of 
farmers interested. They pulled it off in December 
in a public hall with an expert from the agricultural 
college to make the awards and to give a lecture or 
two. The officers of the bank were there, and there 
was music and other entertainment, and a few of the 
most progressive farmers made speeches. More than 
1,000 people attended, and the bank got a lot of ad- 
vertising. ; 

‘*T know of another bank that conducts a calf club. 
The bank loans a youngster money enough in the spring 
to buy a heifer. These heifers are blooded stock. The 
boy or girl is told how to take care of the animal, and 
in the fall the heifers are brought to town and sold at 
auction. The young people nearly always make quite a 
bit, for all the sales money, less the purchase price and 
interest, goes to them. The calves are usually bought 
by local farmers at the auction, and this means a sub- 
stantial increase of high grade breeding stock for the 
county. Of course the bank gets a good many savings 
deposits after the sale. 


‘*Well, for a long time we’ve known in our country 
that we needed to raise more corn and better cattle. 
We’ve run wheat into the ground. It’s a big induce- 
ment to raise wheat with the prices so high, but the 
yield has been declining for years, and we know that 
for the permanent good of the land we’ve got to take a 
brace and do something for the fertility of the soil. 
We’ve known it, but aside from abusing the farmers 
thru the local press or knocking them behind their backs 
nobody has done much of anything about it. I’m 
wondering if I can utilize these two ideas for a real, 
positive boost. Our town is of pretty fair size as 
northern towns go, and we have a good bunch of busi- 
ness men. I’m going to see if we can organize for 
the purpose of securing credit enough to buy, say, 100 
heifer calves to be placed on rather carefully selected 
farms. Then if we can get a lot of corn raising litera- 
ture and offer prizes to boys, and to girls, too, for that 
matter, for the best acre of corn and also advertise a 
general corn show we can have the cattle sale and the 
corn show and give out the prizes for the best acres at 
the same time. I believe it will serve as a very prac- 
tical opening to give the farmers some talk about the 
value of good stock and diversified crops. They’ll get 
this information in connection with something that will 
make them stop and think.’’ 

‘*But do you think you can get the local business men 
to work together that well?’’ asked a sallow man who 
had settled down to an endurance contest with a fire 
scarred pipe. ‘‘We don’t help each other along in my 
town. We ain’t settin’ up nights likin’ each other, and 
we calculate anything the other fellow does for us 
won’t feel good when we get it.’’ 

“*QOh, the business men can work together well enough 
if we can hit on some scheme that appeals to all of us 
as sound. There’s no reason why the bitterest commer- 
cial enemies can’t work together for some such scheme, 
as it’s a well known fact that men in the same line 
find it profitable to codperate to induce people to use 
whatever they have for sale. After the desire is cre- 
ated they can compete as much as they like in getting 
the business. So it must be still more sensible for us 
to codperate in increasing the prosperity of the com- 
munity. If the buying public has money they’ll spend 
it, and if they don’t have it I don’t see what good it 
will do for us to compete.’’ 

There was silence for a minute while a man who had 
been reading a paper salvaged a cigar from his vest 
and tenderly licked down the erumpled wrapper. 

‘‘T got this stogie bunged up in the crowd in front 
of the booth where they had that fire test of patent 
roofing,’’ he remarked. ‘‘That little show seemed to 
attract considerable attention. Did you notice how 
much of the space in the materials exhibit was taken 
up with the socalled substitutes. After I’ve had a look 
at the big showing of substitutes I always go home won- 
dering just what the future of the lumber retailing busi- 
ness is going to be. I wonder if after a while we’re go- 
ing to do like the druggists. They handle a few drugs 
and about a hundred sidelines, so that in these days the 
average person expects to find everything from postage 
stamps to circulating libraries and drinks of varying 
degrees of hardness there. Some people say lumber 
yards have already gotten to be regular department 
stores. Of course the wholesalers don’t like to see some 
of the new lines taken on, and I expect it may be bad 
for all concerned to have our forces so badly scattered.’’ 

‘*T agree with you in part on that,’’ said a young 
fellow of soldierly aspect. ‘‘I think we retailers are 
too ready to take on some line or other because a sales- 
man urges it on us or because we fall too readily for the 
lure of national advertising. We ought to use more 
constructive common sense about those things and do 
the advertising ourselves in those cases where the unad- 
vertised article is manifestly the best for our purposes. 
But I don’t take the complaints of the manufacturers 
at face value. They’re too much interested to be very 
sane judges. They’re looking for reasons why we re- 
tailers should not use any substitutes, and if a good 
reason doesn’t come to hand they’re ready to use a bad 
reason. I can make allowance for that, but it did make 
me a little hot when the editor of one of the smaller 
lumber journals suggested that the fight against sub- 
stitutes was a retailers’ fight and ought to be financed 
by them. He wasn’t talking to retailers when he said 
that. He was talking to the advertising agents of the 
wholesalers. But it made me mad none the less. He 
numbers quite a good many retailers among his readers 
and couldn’t last long without their patronage, and he 
wasn’t playing fair with them. 


Substitutes a Manufacturers’ Fight 


‘‘The fight against substitutes is a manufacturers’ 
and wholesalers’ fight. Very few retailers of lumber 
make any attempt to limit their stocks to nothing but 
lumber. It would be foolish for them to do so. Nearly 
all of them say frankly that they are builders’ supply 
dealers; and while they don’t yet handle all kinds of 
builders’ supplies, due to local conditions, they feel 
under no obligation to refuse to handle them if the de- 
mand arises. Certain kinds of substitutes are nothing 
but fads, but others have proved rather useful, and a 
good many people want to use them and will use them. 
All kinds of builders’ supplies are lumped together 
more or less in the public mind, and if a farmer has to 
go to another dealer for certain kinds of stuff it will 
suggest to him that he go to another one or else send 
out of town for the rest of his stuff. I can make a profit 
on this stuff, and sometimes it is easier and more satis- 
factory to handle than lumber. I make my profit, sell 
a reputable article and satisfy my customer. So why 
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should I take up a wholesale fight against substitutes? 
I’d be glad to sell more lumber and less substitutes, but 
if I am to do that the wholesaler and manufacturer 
must make it easy for me to do so by preparing the public 
mind. Most of them are doing that by means of asso- 
ciation activity. One of the most successful moves made 
in this direction to my way of thinking was the creation 
and advertising of Rite-Grade shingles.’’ 

‘¢T think you’ve got it right,’’ said the man with the 
crumpled cigar. ‘‘I’ve found in my own experience 
that the best kind of commercial fighting is to lay off 
the other fellow’s stuff and to boost your own. As 
long as manufacturers call attention to substitutes they 
will be doing the substitutes more good than harm. It 
will give the substitute makers a chance to explain the 
merit of their stuff and to counter the knocks with an 
iron-bound guaranty. As soon as manufacturers and 
wholesalers begin to educate the public to the good 
points of lumber they will start something. I think 
the same thing is true in regard to the retailer’s atti- 
tude toward mail order houses. As long as we sit back 
and let the mail order men lead the way in point of 
service while we call them names we’re not going to 
get far. I don’t believe it’s going to help the general 
situation to try to bother the mail order men by sending 
for catalogs and prices and getting them to estimate 
bills, either. They profess to be afraid that retailers 
will start some such thing; that they will write for 
catalogs and keep the estimators busy on bills which 
of course can’t be landed. No doubt such a practice 
would cause mail order men some annoyance and ex- 
pense, but it wouldn’t do anything toward settling the 
difficulty in a reasonable way. Mail order men would 
have to be very stupid not to turn such a situation to 
good account in their advertising, and they would have 
a just complaint against retailers. Such competition 
is not fair, and the desired end will hardly justify 
such means. 

“‘The only way retailers can maintain the lead in 
business is to deserve it. Thirty years ago out here in 
the middle West we retailers didn’t have any out-of 
town competition. But we were offering the biggest 
kind of service. I remember my father telling about 
hauling the lumber for his house more than 100 miles 
from the point on the Mississippi where the railroad 
stopped. Well, we brought lumber right to the local 
town, and that was a tremendous service in those days. 
Times have changed. Bringing lumber to town isn’t 
such a great service any more, for a good many other 
agencies can do the same thing. If we do as well as 
the generation of dealers before this one did we’ll have 
to do a good deal more in the way of service than they 
did or could. Jt no doubt will be necessary for us to 
keep a fairly sharp watch to see that our out-of-town 
competitors don’t tell any lies about us or about their 
goods and service, but it’s going to get us more to keep 
all that in the background and to make our own service 
attractive enough to stand on its own merit without 
our comparing it with any other. Let the customer 
do the comparing. With so many things in our favor 
to begin with a few additions such as a reasonable plan 
service and a just and workable way of handling credits 
ought to put the mail order men out of the running.’’ 


Service as an Advertising Medium 


“*Provided we advertise right,’’ said the soldierly 
young fellow. ‘‘We can have all kinds of a good service 
and still lose out if the people who deal with us don’t 
understand it. I had an experience last summer that 
taught me something about the value both of service and 
of the advertising that comes from it. A fellow was 
getting ready to build a house, and as we don’t have a 
planing mill I got him to give me the millwork bill 
early so we could get the stuff in plenty of time. After 
the order was sent in he decided he wanted selected 
red gum doors. We had sent in the order correctly 
just as he had given it to us, so there was no error on 
our part. But we have a saying around the office that 
the customer is always right, so without any question 
we made the change. Of course the original doors came 
on, and we have them on hand with small chance of 
selling them soon. But the customer was pleased. He 
knew he didn’t have anything coming from us, but he’s 
taken pains since then to tell everybody who talks 
about his house of this incident. He has gone out of 
his way to tell his friends that our yard is the whitest 
mereantile concern he has ever dealt with, and I know 
positively that we have sold two house bills on the 
strength of his line of talk.’’ 




















































































































‘But don’t you have trouble over that customer-al- 
ways-right business?’’ asked the sallow man as he 
stoked his voleanic pipe. ‘‘Seems to me some custom- 
ers might take advantage of it.’’ 

‘*Well, I suppose some of them would. But there’s 
less danger of that in the lumber business than in some 
others. There are great department stores that send 
gowns out on approval, and sometimes they are morally 
certain that the gowns are worn to a party and returned 
the next day. But these stores would rather be imposed 
upon than to make buying hard for the great percentage 
of their customers who deal on the square. If a carpen- 
ter who is buying from you right along ’phones in that 
the load of stuff sent out was short you can know that 
he isn’t trying to beat you out of a little stuff. I know 
of dealers who send men out to check over the stuff 
when a little shortage claim of that kind is ’phoned in, 
but I don’t like that practice. It intimates that you 
don’t believe what your customer says, and that doesn’t 
make a noticeable hit. When a contractor or carpenter 
*phones to us that we failed to send out something he 
ordered we send it out immediately and without any 
question. The missing article may be something I’ve 
loaded onto the wagon myself or that I’ve seen on the 
wagon. Probably’ by the time the driver gets there 
with the duplicate the carpenter will have located the 
original. If he hasn’t the driver may ask some ques- 
tions and look around a little, and if we’ve sent it he’ll 
find it. But in the meantime the duplicate is there 
proving that we have a prompt service and that we 
have every confidence in the good faith of the cus- 
tomer.’’ 

The Plan Service 


The man with the broken cigar after much labor and 
many relightings had gotten his weed burned to a 
cinder. 

‘*T got some new ideas about service from a little 
reprint from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,’’ he §ssaid. 
“*Not that I’m going to follow the advice both actual 
and implied in that booklet, but it served to set me 
thinking. It was a story of a dealer in 9 dead neighbor- 
hood who sold what was asked for and let it go at that 
He found the young people were leaving for tne city and 
all the old folks who remained had gotten into the habit 
of ‘making it do’ until his sales dropped off to about 
nothing. He began offering a very positive plan 
service.’? 

‘*T never could see the good in that,’’ broke in the 
man with the pipe. ‘‘I ean’t see that drawing plans is 
any more a part of a retailer’s business than selling wall 
paper or flour or being a doctor. A man has to draw the 
line somewhere, doesn’t he? Of course lumber is used 
to build the house according to some plan or other, but 
wall paper goes on the walls and flour in the kitchen, 
and people who live in houses get sick. So there you 
are. I’m in favor of sticking to my own knitting.’’ 

‘In a way that’s right,’’ said the man who still 
twirled the stub of his cigar. ‘‘A man does have to 
stop somewhere. But common practice and logical de- 
velopment have something to say about where the limit 
is. And, believe me, custom and the logic of develop- 
ment have more to say than any arbitrary lining up of 
business along the limits of certain kinds of material. 
Custom and logical development demanded some cen- 
turies ago that barbers should be the local surgeons. 
Some people like to connect modern barbering with surg- 
ery, but aside from joking the barbers of the middle 
ages were the only fellows with any skill in handling 
edged instruments; so they were elected to be the saw- 
bones whether they wanted the job or not, and at this 
time people who are building houses are much more 
apt to buy lumber from a man who will sell the other 
kinds of building material needed and who will tell 
them how to use it than they are to buy from a man 
who limits his trade to the selling of one line of stuff. 
There is a genuine lack of adequate building plans. I 
don’t think there can be any doubt of that.’’ 

‘¢Well, I don’t think so,’’ said the man with the 
pipe. ‘‘It seems to me every envelope I open at the 
office has some proposition or other in it about furnish- 
ing plans in some way or other. Every paper and mag- 
azine is talking about building plans or interior decora- 
tion. Seems to me there have been plans enough pub- 
lished to build ten houses for every man, woman and 
child in the country. I wonder sometimes what the 
regular architects get to do any more.’’ 

‘“‘Don’t be fooled by that,’’ said the man with the 
cigar stub. ‘‘That doesn’t mean much of anything. All 
these popular publications have grabbed at an increased 
interest in home building to make readable copy. The 
plans they publish may be suggestive and may fire the 
imagination of people until they’ll want to build, but 
very few of these popular plans are fit to base a house- 
building proposition on. They are bare outlines, and 
before a material bill could be based on them some per- 
son skilled at such things would have to add a hundred 
and one details. More and more people are coming into 
lumber yards with these plans asking the dealer to tell 
them what kind of a house could be made after some 
such plan and how much it would cost. If he can tell 
them what they want to know he will be the man of 
destiny and of the hour. If he can’t, they may send 
the sketch to a mail order house; and in that case 
they ’ll probably receive a catalog promptly with a cour- 
teous letter suggesting that they look at the plans al- 
ready prepared which are quite certain to prove more 
satisfactory and so on. A retailer with an ordinary 
plan service could induce them to switch over to one 
of his stock plans just as easily, and if he knew a little 
about planning and drafting he could make little alter 
ations to suit the prospective owners. 


Studied the People of His Community 


‘*Where the fellow in that reprint I mentioned came 
out ahead was in the careful study he made of the peo- 
ple of his community and the kinds of buildings they 
needed especially. He got so he knew these needs and 
how to meet them better than his customers did, and he 











“Slowly emerged from the fog” 


advertised tactfully in the papers and thru the mails 
and let his work speak for him until he was known as 
a practical building expert. He didn’t need to worry 
about mail order competition, and he didn’t have to 
knock mail order service to hold his own trade. I’m 
strong for an intelligent service that speaks up for 
itself.’’ 

‘*T am, too,’’ said the young fellow who, I learned 
later, had gotten his soldiery bearing from long service 
as an officer in the guard. ‘‘I find that aside from be- 
ing ready with really valuable service it pays to know 
as many things about building as possible. I’ve special- 
ized a little in knowing where various unusual building 
materials can be bought and how best to use them. I 
found out about steel sash some time ago. Of course 
steel sash is a substitute, but there are places where it 
can be used to better advantage than wooden sash can. 
In my town a company was putting up a factory build- 
ing that was something of a fire risk and had to be 
built of this material. I asked them if they’d placed 
the order for their sash. The outcome of the matter 
was that I explained about the use of-it, sold the order, 
made a little money—tho not a whole lot—and con- 
vineed those people that I know a good deal about build- 
ing materials. So now they are likely to give me first 
shot at their material bills on the supposition, as they 
were kind enough to tell me, that I’ll know more about 
the right use of the stuff than my competitors will. 


‘‘This extends to all sorts of things. I have to be 
eareful not to butt in with unasked advice in a way 
that will make my customers angry, but I try to make 
sure that they are going to know how to use the stuff 
IT sell them. A young fellow came out from a university 
town in the East where he was an instructor and started 
farming on a piece of land near my town. He had 
plenty of money and came for the rest. But he liked to 
do things for himself. So he remodeled the little old 
farm house the first summer. I found what he was 
up to and helped him with some of the practical building 
details, tho he had good ideas of his own about rear- 
ranging the rooms. When he was getting ready to put 
on a new roof, for instance, I got him to buy a good 
grade of cedar shingles instead of the patent roofing 
he had planned on. Then I told him 1f he wanted to use 
a stain or fire retardent that he should dip the entire 
shingle instead of painting them after they were on. 
It had never occurred to him that painted shingles would 
rot at the line of the course above. Then he was going 
to use a slim lathing nail, but I got him switched over 
to zine. I told him of the necessity of sound sheeting 
under the shingles and all the other little kinks. He 
put on a dull green roof that is a joy to look at and 
that will last as long as the rest of the house will. But 
I refuse to talk shop any longer. I’m going to bed.’’ 

Thereupon the lumbermen dusted the ashes out of 
their laps and slowly emerged from the fog of smoke 
that was not quite thick enough to swim in but that was 
getting almost thick enough to drown puppies. Pres- 
ently quiet reigned in the car except for the rumbling 
roar of the trucks underneath. The train stopped at a 
station with a prolonged whining whisper of brakes. 
Heavy steps thudded dully in the aisle carpet, and the 
porter brushed against the berth curtains startlingly 
as he hurried out. In the dead quiet that followed I 
could hear a suspender rasp over a shirt shoulder down 
the aisle, and the man in the next compartment sank 
into slumber with a bubbling purr like a Turkish water 
pipe. The convention visitors were crossing the line 
back into the routine of business as usual. 





PREFER WOODEN TO ALL-STEEL CARS 

CINCINNATI, OnTO, Feb. 12.—There is considerable feel 
ing among railroad executives here in favor of wooden 
ears to supplant those of all-steel. Some time ago Con- 
gress came near passing a law making all steel ears 
obligatory, and it is fortunate, in the opinion of many 
railroad men, that the bill did not pass. One of the 
important operating officials of a leading Cincinnati line 
says: 

It is safe to say that within ten years the all-steel car, 
as it is known today, will be out of use, and in its place will 
be found the wooden car with steel frames, which experience 
has shown is better able to withstand a collision than the 
all-steel car. They resist shocks better and the danger from 
fire is no greater, while the chances for rescue from the 
wooden car are ten to one as compared with the chances of 


getting out of an all-steel car, 
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BY Letters to a Retailer e 








My DEAR BREWSTER: 


The little brush you had with advertising solicitors, 
amateur and professional, is not so unusual tho I suppose 
that fact does not take any of the soreness out of your 
temper. I am glad you are as mature and well balanced 
as you are, for otherwise these encounters with the grasp- 
ing side of the Fellow Being might get you to thinking 
that retailing is just one thing after another. Human 
nature acts up according to the same formula pretty much 
everywhere, I suppose, and in small towns as well as in 
jiarge cities there are persons who don’t object to getting 
something for nothing. They commend honest toil to the 
Great Unwashed but find it personally wearing; and 
they are apt to pick out young business men as persons 
of ambitions and illusions and fresh enthusiasms and 
hence likely to fall easily for a gold brick. Frequently 
this gold brick takes the form of an advertising scheme. 

You don’t need to be much afraid of the men who 
make a practice of committing fraud deliberately. They 
are often clever, but there are a good many things against 
them, and they usually don’t last long. But you will be 
annoyed by people of high social and financial standing 
who would start on a scalp hunt if some one were to inti- 
mate that they were not scrupulously honest. But these 
honest and prominent folks are not above taking advan- 
tage of circumstances to touch a business man for a few 
dollars for the benefit of a lodge or a Sunday school pic- 
nice or some other semipublic affair in which he has no 
interest; and, especially if they are women, they will have 
a most unreasoning resentment against a man who turns 
them down. The old scheme was to ask for outright dona. 
tions; but when this no longer got results the zealous pro- 
tagonists fixed up a sugar coating of worthless advertis- 
ing of various kinds to make their pill of mendacity go 
down the victim more easily. 

In this welter of charla- 
tans and beggars it is hard 
to keep a clear idea of the 
real value of advertising. A 
good many old lumbermen 
let the quacks disgust them 
with the whole advertising 
outfit so that now they will 
have none of publicity. I 
don’t wonder that when the 
local editor, a couple of so- 
ciety charity beggars, a cal- 
endar and specialty sales- 
man, a solicitor for dance 
program advertising, a prem- 
ium salesman and the county 
fair agent all started whang- 
ing away at you simultane- 
cusly your fur rose and you 
bundled the whole pack out 
of the office. But don’t throw 
out after them your belief in advertising as a business 
asset. 

‘Why is advertising and, if so, how?’’ you ask. This 
is a big question, for the man who can answer it has a 
good grasp not only of advertising but also of business. 
The few observations I can make in this letter will hardly 
scratch the surface, but they may set you to thinking. 

Frequently when a solicitor has to answer that question 
about the ‘‘why’’ of advertising he advances an argu- 
ment that doesn’t sound convincing. He tells a lumber- 
man that advertising will inform the public that he is in 
the lumber business and that he has certain definite things 
for sale. The retailer usually comes back with the re- 
mark that he has been in business on this one spot for 
thirty-seven years and everybody in the county knows 
about him and his yard. He adds that when people want 
to buy lumber they go to a lumber yard as a matter of 
course and not to a veterinarian or a bird store. So, he 
will ask, why spend money in telling people something 
they already know? 


Must Be Before the Public Eye 


This sounds conclusive, but when the evidence is all in 
it is shown to have missed the mark. There are two rea- 
sons why the public needs to have its attention called fre- 
quently to a retailing plant. In the first place the popu- 
lation of a community changes rather rapidly. New peo- 
ple are coming in all the time, and youngsters grow up 
faster than we realize. The first thing we know the curly 
haired kiddy has gotten married and is building a house. 
In the second place people who are familiar with the 
outside of a lumber yard, who know well enough that it 
is a place where lumber is sold, very often neglect to 
think of it as a place where they themselves may buy lum- 
ber. To them it is merely a part of the scenery along the 
street. Such people are not worth a sou to the yard as 
long as they hold this scenery idea and stop with that, but 
many of them might find great satisfaction in trading 
with the yard and in having the advantage of its service 
if their attention were called to it in the right way. 

Intelligent publicity is a trade creator. It is not true, 
as some people maintain, that there is only so much trade 
in a community, and that a man will not get more than 
his share no matter how much he may advertise. Neither 
is it true that advertising can increase the trade of one 
yard only by taking it away from another yard. If you 
suppose a man never builds anything except the build- 
ings he has thought about and planned thruout all by 
himself you give him credit for more originality and ini- 
tiative than most of us have. Usually he sees a similar 
building belonging to some one else, and this fires his 
imagination. Or he reads about the possibilities of such 
a building. Something outside his own mind gets him to 
thinking about it and about the great help that it would 
be in his business. This arresting of attention and firing 

















“Touch a business man” 


of imagination is the function of advertising. The mail 
order managers are a canny lot of men who are not often 
fooled about the value of anything that will help them to 
make sales, and they consider the trade creating power of 
their catalogs to be their high card. These books lie 
around in thousands of homes, and people who read them 
over casually have their attention directed to articles 
they could use. Sales are made in this way that would 
not be made at all save for the mail order advertising that 
was lying around handy. The catalogs have created busi- 
ness. 

Then also there are certain seasonable articles like 
storm windows, screens, chicken coops and the like that 
have only a short season of sale. Trade in these articles 
can be created by seasonable advertising. These lines 
may seem small when compared with the sale of house 
bills, but they carry their own margin of profit and ought 
to be pushed if they are kept in stock at all. 

But aside from keeping the yard in the public mind 
as an actual trading possibility and creating trade thru 
the power of suggestion probably the greatest value of 
advertising is of a more general nature. It may be used 
to educate people to new and better uses of lumber, a 
higher scale of living, a wider and better citizenship. 
The foundations of retailing success must be laid in a 
wise community building. One advertising expert of my 
acquaintance says a retailer who is a successful advertiser 
can by the power of his advertising mold the building 
of his community according to his own wishes. Perhaps 
he overstated the case a little, but what he says has a large 
measure of truth in it. Publicity may also be used to 
make people understand the aims and policies of the yard. 


Many Old Policies No Good Nowadays 


Many of the old policies to which people have become 
educated in the past are not good for modern business. 
They permit leaks that must increase the cost of doing 
business and so must add to the cost of lumber. But it is 
hard to inaugurate new policies, because of the fact that 
the customers have grown used to the old ways. For ex- 
ample, people have gotten used to long credits without in- 
terest. If you try to make a change in this and require 
credit customers to sign notes that begin after sixty days 
to bear interest from the date of sale they will be peevish 
and may tell you to take your lumber and go jump. It 
isn’t that they are unwilling to pay their debts or that 
they don’t understand the principle of debts bearing inter- 
est. They merely are not used to the new ways and feel 
that in some way they are being insulted. This calls for 
a rather extensive advertising campaign explaining just 
how this method if applied to all sales will prevent loss 
to the yard and so will make possible better prices to the 
customers. It will not be easy to put over the new 
schemes even with the help of advertising, and without 
it you may about as well give up. 

These are a few of the reasons why one should adver- 
tise. The ‘‘how’’ of the question is a tremendous sub- 
ject, and I’d have to be more self-assured than I am to 
try to tell you all about it in a letter. It would be like 
the request of a young lady that the eminent historian 
sitting next to her at dinner would give her a summary of 
the history of the world while the plates were being 
changed. Probably you know as much about advertising 
as I do, and the most I can hope for is to put down a 
few of the primary principles that usually guide the prep- 
aration of publicity. 

In the first place it will be well if you can agree with 
the other merchants in Graymeadows about things that 
shall not be considered legitimate advertising. This will 
save you some trouble and embarrassment by choking off 
the respectable beggars at the start. 

In the next place before you begin with any definite 
schemes I think you ought to fix up an advertising budget. 
The entire business of the yard ought to be run on a care- 
ful budget system, and then you can tell by comparing 
expenditures for several years how the expense is trend- 
ing, and it will be a constant challenge to you to effect 
economies without crippling the effectiveness of the organ- 
ization. Certainly you ought to run your advertising on 
such a system. At the beginning of the year, using past 
experience and common sense as a guide, you should de- 
termine as nearly as possible how much you are going to 
spend for publicity and for what definite things it is to go. 
Without some such thought-out guide you are likely to be 
over-persuaded into spending more in some line than you 
should. It is also possible that a mistaken desire to be 
economical may lead you to spend less than you should. 
What amount you will spend you must decide for your- 
self, and for a time it will have to be determined rather 
by guess. A certain man who owns a thrifty yard in a 
southern town says he never spends less than $50 a month, 
for that is the sum he pays his cheapest man, and he con- 
siders his advertising to be worth at least as much as a 
yard man. However, this is no standard sum. The man 
I mentioned often spends more than this, but he always 
appropriates an exact sum before he spends it., 


Truthful Advertising 


I suppose in these days when the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World are doing so much to make clear 
the true inwardness of advertising and to raise its qual- 
ity and efficiency there is little need to talk about truth- 
fulness as the necessary basis of all advertising. High- 
minded men like you who are instinctively, fair and square 
in all their dealings are able because of their ingrained 
truthfulness to start well along toward the goal of effi- 
cient publicity. It seems a bit strange in these days to 
find business men who consider themselves smart because 
they misrepresent their goods and prices and succeed in 
taking in a few uninformed and unwary people. They 
don’t belong in the modern business era. They belong 
back in the pirate days when business was exploitation 





covered with a thin veneer of service. Only this morning 
the Lady of the House and I were walking along the 
street when she discovered in a show window a gown 
marked $19.75, reduced from $29.75. She remembered 
that before the cut-price sale had begun she had been 
offered the same gown for $20. 

‘*My theory about the liar,’’ writes Gerald Stanley 
Lee, ‘‘is that it is no use to scold or blame him. It 
merely makes him feel superior. He should be looked 
upon quietly and without saying anything as a case of 
arrested development. What has happened to him is that 
he merely is not quite bright about himself and has failed 
to see (in the long run) how bright other people are.’’ 

I take the following from an editorial in a mid-western 
newspaper: 

Truthful advertising is a cold blooded proposition dictated 
by business sense. It is the kind that pays. An advertise- 
ment accomplishes only part of its purpose if it directs atten- 
tion to and compels the sale of the object advertised. Good 
advertising causes the person answering it to look again for 
the same firm’s ad and to feel confidence in what is set forth 
in it. Continued truthfulness in advertising establishes that 
trust which is essential to habitual patronage. 

So nmuch for the well known truth. 

You have access to a number of advertising mediums— 
the local newspaper, show windows, circular and per- 
sonal letters, billboards, floats in the various parades 
that are of frequent occurrence in Graymeadows, booths 
at the county fair and the like. 

The local newspaper will be your best medium for 
reaching actual and possible customers, because it is 
read by exactly the people you wish to reach and inter- 
est. A survey of the readers of this paper would un- 
doubtedly show a majority of them to be property own- 
ers, and these people read the local sheet thru, including 
the advertising. What better could you want? Besides 
reaching the right people newspaper publicity will be 
the cheapest you can buy. . 

Planning campaigns and 
writing copy require quite a 
bit of special knowledge and 
experience. This will come 
to you as you practice the 
art. Advertising experts 
devote whole books to de- 
scriptions of their profes- 
sion, and for an extended 
study of the subject I refer 
you to these books. 

A little time ago I tore 
out of a newspaper a story 
dealing with the right ave- 
nues of approach in adver- 
tising writing and selling. A 
professor has compiled seven 
so-called keys of salesman- 
ship, and I pass the list on 
to you: Desire for proper- 
ty and wealth; desire for 
health; a man’s self esteem, his vanity or reputation; 
affection; sentiment; taste; desire for power. 

I don’t know that these are all; but at least they 
ought to give you some hint of the target at which you 
must aim your publicity. Several of these things com- 
bine into a universal desire that I think lumbermen 
ought to talk about more in their advertising. This is 
the desire for a home. Every other desire in the gamut 
of human emotions, probably, is made the basis for a 
more or less commercial appeal. People are urged on 
every hand to part with their money for all kinds of 
things except to own a home. This is a field the lum- 
berman ought to make particularly his own. It offers 
endless opportunity and variation, and the result should 
be a home owning community, which is always the best 
kind of a community. 

Learning From the Magazines 


Probably your best and most available teacher in the art 
of composing advertisements will be the examples to be 
found in the magazines and the large newspapers. Look 
over a page of advertisements and pick out the one that 
catches your eye. Try to find out what its attractive qual- 
ities are. You will notice that except in the case of de- 
partment store publicity each ad will carry but a single 
idea, plainly stated in understandable language and driven 
firmly home. The big, full page ads, also, are so arranged 
as to have unity. Before me lies an advertisement put out 
by a great department store in Chicago. It is devoted 
entirely to dress necessities for men and women. These 
two parts of the space are set off from each other by orna- 
mental borders. The part devoted to men’s clothing 
begins with the store name and with a line-drawing of a 
well dressed man. There is a statement that early buyers 
will be pleased with the fullness of the stock and so forth, 
and below in appropriate squares are listed hosiery, neck- 
wear, shirts, gloves, hats, handkerchiefs, shoes and under- 
clothing. There is a thoro unity, beginning with the pic- 
ture to catch the attention, the general statement and then 
the particular items. The same principle altho with a 
different arrangement is followed in the advertisement of 
women’s clothing. 

Advertising is good for many things. It can be used in 
big selling campaigns. You’ll probably want to use it 
this way when pushing silos and also in conducting a cot- 
tage building campaign among the workmen in the new 
factory. But there will be times when nothing in particu- 
lar seems in need of a boost and you will want to use your 
space merely to keep your yard before the public mind. 
For this purpose I suggest that you study and imitate the 
newspaper displays used by Tiffany’s, the great New 
York jewelers. These people do not hope to list the thou- 
sands of jewels and other articles in their great store, and 
they don’t need to. Long years in business have estab- 
lished their reputation for quality, so all they need to do 
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is to call their firm name to the attention of people. Lying 
on my table as I write is a magazine opened at one of 
these displays. It occupies a space about three inches 
by five and has a simple double-line border around the 
outside. Near the top is the firm name, ‘‘Tiffany & 
Co.’? Half way down in smaller type are two lines of two 
and three words each respectively: ‘‘ Pearl Necklaces of 
All Sizes.’? At the bottom is the street address in New 
York City. It is dignified and perfectly balanced with the 
right sized type rightly placed in the space. Its generous 
spacing catches attention, and it can be read at a glance. 
A similar display for your business would begin with the 
firm name, ‘‘ Brewster Lumber Co.,’’ which would be fol- 
lowed by ‘‘Plans for Bungalows of All Sizes,’’ or 
‘‘?Phone Orders Carefully and Quickly Filled,’’ or any 
of a dozen other phrases. 

Humor is a good thing in advertising, for it gives a 
flavor of individuality; but itis hard to handle. Like the 
little girl who had the little curl, when it is good it is 
very, very good, but when it is bad it is horrid. If you try 
it, make your humor of the kindly, expansive sort. Don’t 
try to make your copy sound smart, for in that case you 
will almost certainly offend some-one. 

A slogan and a picture or firm trade mark that can be 
used with all your advertising will make your publicity 
characteristic and individual. ‘‘Our hobby is to satisfy 
our customers,’’ or ‘‘We stand back of our service,’’ is 
not so very brilliant, but with proper advertising and 
association with valuable service either one or some better 
one can become a real asset. Your name connects you 
with the Pilgrim Fathers, among whom Elder Brewster 
was a notable figure. So I’d suggest that you have a 
drawing made of a Pilgrim made in knee breeches and 
Puritan collar and cuffs and carrying a staff such as the 
early settlers in Massachusetts carried when they dressed 
up to go to town meeting. Use this fellow in your ads and 
on your letter heads. He’ll get to be associated with your 
yard and will enable you in your publicity to get attention 
and understanding at a glance. 

Circular and personal letters are not so high in favor 
in these days as they once were, for they are expensive, 
and in most cases they don’t answer any purpose that 
could not be answered by newspaper advertising. But 
under certain circumstances they can be valuable. If you 
have made the ecard index of the people of the community 
that I spoke of in a former letter and know what buildings 
they have and what ones they need you know te what 
people to send the right kind of letters. If they can be 
made personal so much the better. 


An Ordinary But Effective Personal Letter 

Following is a letter in no way unusual, but it may sug- 
gest a new advertising possibility. I picked it up in the 
office of a dealer who makes a large use of letters, and who 
uses them to supplement personal visits: 

““My DEAR Mr. DUNLAP: 

“*No doubt you will remember the afternoon I stopped 
at your place last summer and we looked thru your unusu- 
ally complete set of farm buildings. We agreed that a 
modern hog house south of the big barn would be a good 
addition, and I promised when I found what seemed to be 
a satisfactory plan to let you know about it. 


‘“We have three plans in the office that have been 
approved by the State agricultural college; and buildings 
put up according to these plans are giving satisfactory 
service on the college farm. 

‘*We have also worked out material bills from these 
plans that we will guarantee to build the houses complete. 

‘¢Tf you will stop in the next time you are in town and 
look over these plans we will give you prices on them, and 
you will be placing yourself under no obligation whatever. 

















* a 
Satisfied ! 
You'll be even more than sat- 
isfied after the job is finished 
because there will be no more 
dusty, unsanitary carpets to 

take up and put down. 


Hardwood Floors 


relieve your wife of a lot of hard 
work—an oil mop cleans and 
polishes them at the same time. 
For recovering your softwood 
floors we have 3%” flooring in 
-Maple, Beech and Birch. We 
also have 13/16” for new floors. 


Come in and let us show you, 
in black and white, how really 
inexpensive it is to have these 
sanitary floors. 


(Name and Address) 
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‘‘Please give my regards to Mrs. Dunlap and tell her 
I remember how good the buttermilk tasted. 


‘*Yours truly, 
‘¢Watson K. GipEr.’’ 


That card index of your customers will help you in news- 
paper advertising, too. It will tell you how many people 
there are, approximately, who should be interested in each 
kind of publicity. 

After all, no matter how much I or any other outsider 
might say about this subject it is up to you to work it out 
in a practical and valuable way. Don’t overvalue it nor 
undervalue it. Advertising is of no more value than the 
service that lies back of it, for it is merely a way of tell- 
ing the public about this service. If the story is untrue 
or if the service is not one to please and satisfy the pub- 
lic all the advertising, no matter how clever it may be, will 
not get much trade. It may even lose trade. It is a 
subject you can always study with profit. Make the most 
of your membership in the local advertising club and 
codperate with the other merchants in working for truth- 
ful and efficient publicity. It will help the town, and that 
will help your business. All together it will make Gray- 
meadows a better place to live in. 

Sincerely, 
THE REALM. 

[This is the sixth of the series of ‘‘Letters to a Re- 
tailer.’?* The seventh will appear March 3.—EpiTor. | 





CIVIC BODY URGES USE OF WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 12.—Asheville is to have wood 
block paving for the leading business street of the city, 
Patton Avenue, if the board of trade has any voice in the 
selection of the pavement. Brick, with which the street 
and several others of the city are now paved, has proved 
that it is too rough after several years, and also that it 
is too noisy for a street on which the leading stores and 
offices of the city are located. Asphalt has been con- 
sidered and is still under consideration, but the board 
of trade, made up of the leading business men of the city, 
has gone on record as favoring wood block paving, and 
this recommendation is expected to have considerable 
weight with the city commissioners, when the contract is 
let. Altho Asheville is the center of the greatest hard- 
wood industries of the nation, there is no wood block 
paving in the city. Efforts to have it installed in the 
past have always met with the objections of at least a 
part of the populace, who feared for its lasting qualities. 
It is claimed, now, that a new method of creosoting blocks 
has made the pavement of a permanency that is guaran- 
teed by the manufacturers, and this is likely to lead to 
the laying of wood blocks on Patton Avenue. 





DuriNnG the last fiscal year there were constructed on 
the national forests 227-miles of new road, 1,975 miles 
of trails, 2,124 miles of telephone line, eighty-nine miles 
of fire lines, eighty-one lookout structures, forty bridges, 
222 miles of fence, 545 dwellings, barns and other struc- 
tures, seventeen corrals, and 202 water improvements. 





JANUARY CONSTRUCTION WORK MAKES GOOD SHOWING 


In comparing construction work for January, 1917, 
with figures for the corresponding month of 1916 the 
showing is rather favorable, the increase being 11 percent 
in the total estimated cost of buildings over January, 
1916. The number of permits for January, 1917, is 
14,227, as compared with 13,379 for January, 1916, or 
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an increase of 6 percent. The actual official figures 
for these permits, issued in 106 cities in January, as 
received by the American Contractor, Chicago, total 
$55,910,349, as compared with $50,490,041 for January, 
1916. Additional advances in the prices of building 
material during January and the relatively high costs 
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have no doubt induced some prospective builders to 
delay actual work temporarily in the hope of later lower 
prices and the present volume of construction work seems 
to represent in a large measure that for which there is 
urgent need. 

In detail the reports are as follows: 
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ILLINOIS DEALERS’ PROGRESS SHOWN AT ANNUAL 


Traffic Service Benefits Demonstrated—Need of “Social Insurance” Law for Employers Is Stressed—Trade Importance 
of Community Building Emphasized — Southern Pine Co-operation Commended 


The opening session of the twenty-seventh annual 
convention of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, signalized by the first day regis- 
tration of 435 members and guests, was conducted 
Feb. 14 in the Louis XVI room of the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. A large and deeply interested gathering 
received President P. T. Langan’s address of welcome, 
in the course of which suggestive reference was made 
to the effective work of the association in the last year. 

Treasurer J. W. Paddock’s report for the fiscal year 
ended Feb. 12, 1917, showed the total receipts to be 
$10,805.38; the balance in the treasury at the time 
of the last similar report having been $603.38, the 
amount turned over by the secretary, $9,802, and mem- 
bers’ contributions to the organization’s defense fund, 
$400. The disbursements included the various items 
of expense incidental to the association’s work. The 
balance on hand is $620.70. 

The most recent stages in the progress of the organ- 
ization were dwelt upon by Secretary G. W. Jones in 
his annual report, attention being specifically called 
to the establishing of the legal and the traffic depart- 
ments. Then the value to the members of the asso- 
ciation’s Buyers’ Guide was defined. That its general 
trade worth is appreciated, said Mr. Jones, is attested 
to by the liberal support which manufacturers are 
giving to the publication. Its’ constantly revised in- 
formation as to the financial reliability of retailers 
was stressed by the secretary as one of many note- 
worthy features, the information section having also 
been helpful with its suggestions as to the sources of 
commodities. These points he amplified with incidents 
from his experience as secretary to the association, 
all tending to prove even to the most recalcitrant non- 
member that the good work of the organization is being 
carried on all the time. 

Speaking of the prospective benefits to retailers 
thru the adoption of revisions of the southern pine 
grading rules, and concerning which a special commit- 
tee visited, for purposes of firsthand information, lead- 
ing mills in Louisiana and Mississippi, Mr. Jones said 
that ‘‘aside from the advantage * * * thus brought 
about there is the still greater advantage of codpera- 
tion between the manufacturer and retailer. With 
better knowledge of the difficulties of manufacturing, 
the retailer will understand how to make his complaints, 
and with the knowledge of the latter’s requirements, 
the manufacturer will be better able to meet them.’’ 

The report also disclosed a gain of forty-three mem- 
bers in the last year, a decided fallig-off as compared 
to the hundred new members who joined the associa- 
tion in 1915. The financial status, however, he went 
on, shows the healthy condition of the organization 
at the present juncture, the time being unusually pro- 
pitious for large membership gains. More than $4,000 
in revenue for the association coming from the annual 
souvenir program, the advertisements in the Buyers’ 
Guide and the exhibitions at the convention, said the 
secretary, ‘‘mean that the entire income of the member- 
ship is devoted to the operating of the association 
exclusive of salaries.’’ He then declared that ‘‘ while 
the accumulation of a balance is not part of association 
work, it would be well to have a permanent fund of 
not less than $1,000 so that the work may not be inter- 
rupted thru any change in conditions. I would recom- 
mend that $500 of our balance be set aside as a nucleus 
of such a fund. * * * 

‘‘There have been meetings of the various lumber- 
men’s clubs during the year and the benefits from 
such organizations are becoming more widely known. 
During the year the McLean County Club, the Taze- 
well County Club and the Northwestern Illinois Club 
have been organized. A movement is on to organize 
a club in Bureau County and another in Vermilion 
County. If the entire State could be covered with 
these clubs practically all of the petty annoyances 
would be done away with. Jealousy, retaliation, en- 
croachment and other unbusinesslike tactics result from 
lack of friendship, and hard business-sense dictates 
that we add to the list of our qualifications the faculty 
of making friends. * * *’’ 

The secretary’s closing remarks included an appro- 
priate expression of regret over the loss by death of 
Charles Rourke, whose active work for the association 
is proving to have been farsighted and energizing, and 
a tribute to the efforts of Advertising Director N. E. 
Holden, on the annual souvenir book. 

Secretary Emeritus G. W. Hotchkiss, veteran and 
trade-famous lumberman, presented his reminiscences, 
‘‘The Passing Years,’’ in the course of which he spoke 
of his long and varied experiences in association with 
the lumber trade as association secretary and also as 
trade journal editor. He reviewed the development 
of the relations between the lumberman and his com- 
petitor, of the old antagonism that has been gradually 
eliminated and as gradually displaced by codperative 
efforts and by association activities. The manufac- 
turer’s friendship must be won by the retailer, he said, 
and business methods must be thoroly systematized. 
The best friend of the yard man is the association. 
With the account of his personal experiences was 
interspersed descriptions of the earlier concentrated 
lumber manufacturing sections of the country, and the 
development of western lumbering. 

Elmer H. Adams, Chicago attorney, counsel for the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., and representative 
for the legal department of the association, then de- 
livered one of the most thought-provoking and stirring 
addresses ever presented before the organization, on 
the new element in the relationship between the retailer 
and his employee. The attorney was thoro in explain- 








ing the distinction between this new phase, which he 
calls ‘‘social insurance,’’ and the workmen’s compen- 
sation law. After pointing out the conveniences of 
the association’s legal department in ways more than 
advisory, and urging the members to call upon it on 
every occasion, he gave instances to show how certain 
members had been obliged to sustain losses thru lack 
of necessary legal information. The lien law was never 
intended as an insurance policy on one’s business, he 
said, and for protection it is to be used on the same 
basis as one’s fire insurance. He emphasized the ab- 
surdity—in developing his theme—to say nothing of 
the illegality, of any building interests’ combination 
against the welfare of the materials man, and said 
that the present danger to every employer in the work- 
men’s compensation law is the absence of provisions 
for the physical condition of the employee at the time 
he happens to be injured. 

Attorney Adams then drew attention to the recent 
significant remark which, he said, labor leader Samuel 
Gompers had made when in Washington, D. C., to the 
effect that unwavering protestation would be made 
against any proposal for a compensation law that shall 
include provision for the health of the employee. This 
remark, said Mr. Adams, in substance, exemplifies the 
sort of opposition which unified activity by employers 
must overcome. There are bills now pending in eleven 
States for the new ‘‘social insurance’’ provisions, and 
even today, in Illinois, some large firms are said to 
‘‘oet by’? with arrangements between their respective 
selves and their employees that call for the passable 
physical condition of the latter. In closing, the attor- 
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ney declared that ‘‘social insurance’’ is as important 
as the lien law. 
Appointment of Committees 


President Langan then gave out the appointment of 
the different committees, as follows: 

Resolutions—E. M. Stotlar, chairman, Marion; C. G. 
Haywood, Elgin. 

Nominations—L. M. Bayne, chairman, Ottawa; J. A. 
Van Sickle, Tamms; H. H. Halliday, Cairo. 

Auditing—C. L. Schwartz, chairman, Naperville; J. T. 
McGrath, Polo. 

Membership—C. B. Moore, chairman, Aurora; N. E. 
Holden, Danviilie. 

Legislation—J. W. Paddock, chairman, Pana; H. H. 
Halliday, Cairo. 

The work of the traffic department in the last year 
was then reported by E. E. Tomlinson, who prefaced 
his information with a strongly put reminder that the 
department is always ready to serve the needs of. the 
members. He said that the difficulties and complexities 
of transportation today are due to the shippers as well 
as to the railroads. Claims and expense bills should 
always be available for possible emergencies. He 
recommended thoro follow-up work by the shippers on 
all bills of ladings, and gave three instances where 
he had taken up the claims of members’ shipments 
dated back considerably, and had been successful in 
obtaining reparation. One of the checks which he 
displayed, in the course of his address, was for more 
than $660. It is important, he said, to check up care- 
fully on all less-than-carload shipments, and every claim 
must be so filed as to make any sort of rebuttal by 
the railroad, impossible. 

More than 70,000 expense bills have been handled 
by his department for the association, some of them 
dating as far back as 1901. Most shippers’ errors are 
due, he claimed, to misconception of rate regulations. 
In closing, he said that the department is always trying 
to safeguard every member of the association, and so 
thoroly, as to make him secure from transportation 
difficulties to the extent enjoyed by the largest cor- 
porations. That Mr. Tomlinson’s address evoked keen 
interest was manifested in the numerous questions that 
were asked by members, on various details of his 
report, and some good suggestions for the safeguarding 
of shippers’ expense bills and claims in general were 
advanced. One of these called for the use of special 


envelopes in which members could forward their bills 
to the traffic department for its attention. 

C. Ruhle, of Kankakee and Springfield, recounted his 
experiences with a contractor who had sued him for 
$8,000 on a quantity of cement that had failed to do 
its duty as building material. The verdict as returned 
ordered payment by Mr. Ruhle of $4,000. When ap- 
pealed to, the president of the company from which 
the material had been purchased seemed to have sug- 
gested that the blame of the transaction rest on his 
own (the dealer’s) shoulders. Mr. Ruhle said that he 
was assisted materially by the company later on, and 
he advocated the enactment of a law that would pro- 
tect the dealer from a similar conclusion to a similar 
transaction, so that the contractor would be obliged to 
sue the manufacturer instead of the retailer. 

B. Nagy, of Pittsburgh, Pa., chief engineer of the 
Hydrated Lime Bureau, delivered an informative dis- 
course on the ‘‘Uses of Hydrated Lime,’’ and his 
account was technically and historically instructive. 
The last event on the busy day’s program was an 
extremely interesting motion picture which disclosed 
the various processes in the making of hydrated lime. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


More than 175 new names had been registered by the 
time the second session was opened on Thursday afternoon 
of this week, this moving the total up to approximately 
610. The reading of the cleverly prepared address on 
‘*The Bright Side of the Lumber Business,’’ by John 
Y. Stotlar, of Carbondale, started the session proper, the 
various points concerning the experiences of the average 
lumber retailer and yard-worker meeting with marked ap- 
proval. This address has already been printed, in part, 
and will be found, with appropriate comments, on page 
40 of the Jan. 27 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Dr. R. E. Hieronymous, community development ex- 
pert of the University of Illinois, in a speech of much 
power and charm described the work which has been done 
in Illinois in the way of community building and bet- 
terment. In beginning his address Dr. Hieronymous 
said he was glad to meet the lumbermen of the State 
and that it was an admirable thing for the men of any 
craft to spend much time in conference over technical 
processes and difficulties. He brought them greetings 
from the university, from communities that have taken 
pains to inquire into their own needs and from other 
organizations similar to their own. No one, he said, 
was more alive than lumbermen to the appeal of a move- 
ment for better communities. 

Community building used to be the work of preachers, 
Sunday school teachers, good old women and children. 
Hard-headed business men gave the excuse that they 
were engaged in business and so could not be expected 
to join in.such a movement. One of the most significant 
features of the movement is the fact that this prejudice 
has been eliminated and that business men recognize the 
appeal of such a program to their civie pride, their 
business interests and their personal happiness and sat- 
isfaction. 

Communities that have waited for betterment to be 
given them from the outside, have been as illogical as 
they would be were they to wait for a banking business 
or a factory to happen along. Community betterment 
must be accomplished by the community itself, and real 
community power is liberated only when it is recognized 
that all interests are closely allied and interrelated. A 
community is as much an organism as is a tree or the 
human body. Physicians say now that there is but 
one vital organ—the one that is affected. No essential 
part of a neighborhood can suffer without affecting the 
whole, and the man who takes from the community and 
gives nothing in return is essentially a leech. None of 
us wants his selfish side uppermost, and many people 
need only to have their attention called to their re- 
lationship to neighborhood welfare to induce them to 
fall in with a rational plan of advancement. 

In beginning the new work it was decided that State- 
wide organizations were the logical agencies to back 
it up, and a little investigation showed that there were 
many kinds of these organizations. In Illinois 65,000 
women were members of the 550 federated clubs. The 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, the charity organizations, 
the Sunday schools, churches, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. 


_and the civie leagues seemed to offer ready-made or- 


ganizations for backing such a betterment effort. 

Commercial clubs for a period of years gave attention 
entirely to the raising of bonuses with which to grab 
factories away from rival communities. After a time 
they made the startling discovery that most concerns 
that could be bought with a bonus were not worth the 
buying. There followed a realization that much smaller 
sums given to industries already located in the town 
and that were in straightened circumstances paid much 
larger returns in local prosperity. Commercial clubs 
learned that the factories worth having were not asking 
for bonuses but rather were asking if the town was a 
good place to live; if the society was of a desirable 
kind, if the sanitation was good, and if the schools 
were efficient. 

As a result of these discoveries commercial clubs are 
accepting as their peculiar field the making of the town 
a good place to live. The streets and back yards have 
come in for a thoro cleaning, and the social conditions 
are coming under a careful scrutiny with a view to their 
improvement. 

The governor of Kansas offered a prize of $1,000 for 
the best city in the State in raising children. The com- 
petition was confined to cities of the second class in 
size. A number entered, and after the contest was de- 
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cided the city that won and the other contestants that 
Jid not win found they had a new conception of the 
standard of valuation that ought to be applied to a 
own, The commercial club of the winning town got 
out a booklet, and as an indication of the new spirit 
nd the new sense of values they forgot to mention the 
numbers of population. Formerly this had been consid- 
ered of the greatest importance; but they realized that 
t really was of very little significance. The club did 
mention the schools, the musical training, the school or- 
‘hestra and the municipal band and chorus choir, the 
‘wo colleges, the chautauqua, the parks and playgrounds 
and the absence of objectionable features. 

Dr. Hieronymous won a hearty round of applause 
vhen, after mentioning the fact that 495,000 out of the 
00,000 children of Kansas had never seen an open 
siloon, he expressed the hope and the conviction that 
the same might soon be said of the Illinois children. 

A eareful study of the commercial clubs of Illinois 
showed that a great majority of them have abandoned 
the bonus system and are now giving all their time to 
enriching the community life. The speaker said the 
work of the secretary of the commercial club and of the 
ecretary of the Y. M. C. A. was becoming almost iden- 
tical in essential spirit. 

Every State-wide organization has been asked to ap- 
point a representative to assist in the community better- 
ing work. This representative must understand both 
lis own organization and the Better Community Move- 
ment, and must be prepared to make a careful study of 
the relation between the two for the purpose of sug- 
vesting efficient methods whereby the former may assist 
the latter. A survey disclosed 117 of these organiza- 
tions. The number has since been increased to nearly 
200. On the first invitation about 75 percent of them 
appointed the representatives and expressed a willing- 
uess to codperate. No line is to be drawn. Every legiti- 
mate organization has a place in this movement. 

A number of conferences are being held. The next 
is to be at the University of Illinois from April 10 to 
12. At the conferences already held there have been 
large numbers in attendance, and a great number of 
towns have asked for similar conferences. The normal 
colleges are codperating. Next year Illinois celebrates 
the centennial of its admission to the union, and in 
January of that year ten teams of experts are going to 
hold conferences in every county in the State. It is 
proposed to find the best town in Tllinois in which to 
live. For this purpose there will be five groups of 
communities, arranged according to size, and contests 
with prizes will be held. A community score ecard will 
he worked out so that the judging will be fair and sei- 
cntifie. Already great interest has been aroused, and 
splendid results may be expected. Dr. Hieronymous 
closed his splendid and eloquent address with an ex- 
pression of confidence that the lumbermen of Illinois 
would do their full share of this great work. 


National Secretary Talks 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, followed Dr. Hieronynous 
and in opening his speech said that it seemed clear from 
what the doctor had stated that the man who is the 
best community man will sell the most lumber. Mr. 
Kellogg asked permission to change his subject some- 
what and dealt with those new elements in the lum 
her trade which make for more stability. 

Stability must be brought about in the first place by 
the manufacturers, altho it is fully as great a bene- 
fit to the retailers; for the retail business can not be 
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stable if the wholesale markets are not stable. In the 
first place manufacturers must know the cost of doing 
business. They are making great effort along these 
lines, and it is perfectly clear that the manufacturer 
who knows the costs will not sell his lumber for less 
than it costs him to produce it, something not always 
true in the past. An agreement to maintain prices is 
entirely out of date, Mr. Kellogg said. One of the 
things that will aid in stabilizing the wholesale mar- 
ket is the selling agency as applied to the smaller mills. 
This agency in one form or another is commended by 
the United States Government. The recent report got- 
ten out by the Forest Service on the lumber business 
disposes for all time of the mythical lumber ‘‘trust,’’ 
and Mr. Kellogg urged all visitors to the convention 
to read his report with great care. 

Trade-marked lumber has come and has come to stay. 
It involves personal responsibility for the first time 


in the manufacture of lumber and will enable the re- 


tailer to handle a standard line of goods. This not only 
gives the retailer a talking point, but it will also have 
the tendency to pull lumber that is trademarked up to 
a uniform standard. After stating that advertising is 
coming to the front as a business aid, Mr. Kellogg said 
that such publicity must be based upon two selling prin- 
ciples, the first being one price to all and the second, 
one’s money back if not satisfied. These two principles 
have made the mail order business successful and they 
will be fully as effective in the retailing of lumber. 

In the future there will be more codperation between 
manufacturers and retailers. The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation agreed by an unanimous vote to make no es- 
sential changes in the grades of shed and yard stock 
in the future without first consulting the retailers. 
Manufacturers also are going to furnish selling helps 
to the retailers. The retailer has a permanent interest 
in the selling of lumber and yet in a majority of cases 
he is selling fully as large a volume of substitutes as of 
lumber. The manufacturers of the substitutes have 
taken great pains to help him make his sales, and in 
the future the manufacturer of lumber is going to do 
more to help promote the sales. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has put out a carefully written series of bulletins de- 
scribing the proper way of building various farm 
structures. One Missouri retailer is having these bul- 
letins used in all the country schools in his county. 
Mr. Kellogg urged the retailers to get in touch with 
their county superintendent and also to get acquainted 
with the manual training teacher. The manual train- 
ing schools are the best ally the retailer has in building 
the future of his business, for many of his customers 
of a few years hence are now learning all they will ever 
know about building from public school courses in 
manual training. 

Mr. Kellogg said that the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has recently added an architec- 
tural engineer to its staff, whose work it will be to assist 
in the framing of building codes all over the country. 
This engineer will not make the slightest attempt to 
put thru anything not entirely fair and square, but 
he will assist in framing codes that are not unfair to 


lumber. In conelusion Mr. Kellogg referred to a mail 
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order exhibit at the Dlinois State Fair and made an 
analysis of the cost of a ready built garage, which 
formed part of that exhibit. He showed that the price 
of this garage was much higher than it would have 
been had it been bought from a local retailer. 


Tells of Committee’s Visit to Southern Mills 


J. W. Paddock gave the report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the association to visit the mills of the 
South as guests of the Southern Pine Association. Mr. 
Paddock stated that thirteen associations accepted this 
invitation and that altho some of the members thought 
at first the tour was intended to advertise southern 
pine they were all soon convinced that the association 
was most sincere in asking their advice upon the 
changes to be made in the grading rules. Mr. Paddock 
made a clear and forceful speech and had evidently 
spent much time and study in preparing his report. 
The various committees of retailers, so he said, prepared 
a definite schedule of recommendations based upon 
a careful study of their findings in the course of the 
inspection tour. They made thirty-one separate recom- 
mendations and found that the officials of the Southern 
Pine Association were willing to meet them more than 
half way. In fact, about two-thirds of these recom- 
mendations were accepted either wholly or in part. 
Mr. Paddock went thru the list of these recommenda- 
tions and the changes based upon them with great care 
and explained in detail the advantages that will come 
to the retailers from the alterations. 

Altho the hour was late a large number of conven- 
tion visitors stayed thruout the reading of the report, 
and they showed very lively interest in, and apprecia- 
tion of, the work that Mr. Paddock and his colleagues 
have done. Many expressions of approval and apprecia- 
tion were voiced in the lobby of the hotel at the close 
of the session. At the close of his report Mr. Paddock 
moved the adoption of a_ resolution thanking the 
Southern Pine Association for its courtesy and spirit 
of codperation and asking that further consideration 
be given the recommendations which have not as yet 
been incorporated by the committee in the grading 
rules. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE EXHIBITS 


The hotel’s second floor was occupied by many exhibit- 
ors of lumber and manufactured products, dealers, sales- 
men and visitors in general having packed the corridors 
and show-rooms full since Wednesday morning. Among 
the prominent firms which conducted displays were the 
Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., Chicago; Barrett Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago; Central Warehouse Lumber Co., Min- 
nesota Transfer, Minn.; Cornell Wood Products Co., Chi- 
cago and Cornell, Wis.; Gregertsen Bros. Co., Chicago; 
King Ventilating Co., Owatonna, Minn.; Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Louisiana Red Cypress Co., 
New Orleans, La.; Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
Chicago; John D. Mershon Lumber Co., Saginaw, Mich.; 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., Gladstone, Mich. ; 
Sandow Motor Truck Co., Chicago; Southern Cypress Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La.; Union Fibre 
Co., Chicago, Ill., and Winona, Minn.; H. B. Waite Lum- 
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ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and Seattle, Wash.; Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., ete. 


The display room of the Union Fibre Co. was crowded 
practically every moment of each day of the convention. 
The chief attraction was a model of a house constructed 
of ‘‘Linofelt,’’ the heat and cold insulating material, ap- 
plicable, it should be remarked, to all kinds of structures. 
The demonstrations, consisting in detailed descriptions 
of the numerous advantages of this insulating building 
material, created much favorable comment, as did, espe- 
cially, the guaranty of the manufacturers to reduce, by the 
use of its product 30 percent of the average building’s 
coal consumption, and of the heat in summer, by 12 to 15 
percent. The demonstrations tended to prove that, to 
quote, ‘‘when you warm your house in winter, Linofelt 
keeps the heat in; it keeps out the heat in summer; laid 
between floors it deadens sound like a soft cushion. ’’ 


Exhibitions that drew particularly large numbers of 
the visiting retailers were those of the Central Warehouse 
Lumber Co., H. B. Waite Lumber Co. and the Northwest- 
ern Cooperage & Lumber Co., with a fine hardwood floor- 
ing display. The cross section of a large redwood log in 
the attractive outfit of the John D. Mershon Lumber Co. 
interested many of the visitors, and John D. Mershon, 
head of this progressive concern, was himself present to 
tell of his firm’s product. 


A number of the local State representatives for the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. were on hand for the benefit of 
the callers, and General Sales Manager I. M. Tait arrived 
Wednesday morning from the St. Paul, Minn., headquar- 
ters of the big firm, to look things over. He departed 
Thursday night, well pleased over the gratifying results 
of the exhibit. The show room of the Sandow Motor 
Truck Co., in charge of that experienced lumberman and 
trade worker, W. H. Matthias, contained much publicity 
matter which was freely distributed among the callers, 
and numerous photographs displayed indicated the varied 
uses to which the Sandow motor truck are being put and 
its great and growing popularity thruout the country. A 
three-part sereen, of partly finished pine, was the 
attractive publicity contribution of the Southern Pine 
Association, placed conspicuously in a corner of the con- 
vention hall on the first floor of the hotel. 





THE amount of wood required in a dam which, to all 
external appearance is of solid concrete, is sometimes 
astonishing. In Government dam No, 39 on the Ohio 
River near Florence, Ind., the sheeting under the locks 
and guide walls required more than 3,500 sawn wooden 
piles, 10x12 inches in size and from 20 to 25 feet in 
length. These piles are made to interlock by spiking 
a 3x4 tongue in the center of one of the 10-inch edges 
and two 3x3 pieces on the other side to form the groove. 
A guide rack of heavy timber 30 feet in length pro- 
vides a slot 10 inches wide thru which to drive the piling 
and to maintain their alignment while they are being 
driven, preventing them from twisting and getting out 
of line. This somewhat novel method is described and 
illustrated in a recent issue of the Engineering Record. 
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REVISED ‘estimates place the amount of standing mer- 
chantable timber in the United States at approximately 
2,767,000,000,000 board feet. Of this amount 1,464,000,- 
000,000 board feet, or 53 percent of the total, is in 
California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
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HOW TRANSPORTATION AFFECTS ILLINOIS RETAILERS 


Judging from expressions of members of the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association while 
in attendance at their annual convention in Chicago 
this week, the freight congestion situation occasioned 
by lack of cars and embargoes placed by the carriers 
is not affecting them as seriously as lumbermen in other 
parts of the country. However, conditions are bad 
enough and many leaders find delivery of stocks slower 
just now than at any other time since the car shortage 
began to make itself felt, several months ago. The 
reason for the Illinois dealers being more fortunate in 
respect to deliveries than dealers in all territory east 
of Chicago is that most of the yards are located on main 
lines reaching the South, Southwest, West, North and 
Northwest, while stocks reaching lumbermen east of 
Chicago have gateways to pass thru like Chicago or 
other points against which the railroads have placed 
embargoes. It is almost an impossibility to get lumber 
shipments thru the Chicago gateway for any point East 
and eastern points are also embargoed from almost 
every other direction. Reports from the East indicate 
that the situation is growing more desperate and the 
only outlook is that conditions will grow worse than 
better. 

As typical of treatment involving a shipment that 
must pass thru Chicago, George D, Griffith of George D. 
Griffith & Co., Chicago wholesalers, cites an instance. 
Two months ago a car of northern pine sold to W. R. 
Madden, of Waynesville, Ohio, was shipped from a 
northern mill. The car has been held in Chicago for 
the last month on account of embargoes, and tho differ- 
ent attempts have been made at Chicago, Cincinnati 
and Waynesville to have the car moved from Chicago 
over either the Panhandle route or the Big Four, the 
attempts have failed, with the result the car is still in 
Chicago with the railroads unable to say when they can 
clear it from this gateway. The instance cited is typi- 
cal of hundreds of others wherein retail lumber dealers 
still have undelivered lumber for which orders were 
placed weeks ago. Expressions given by Illinois deal- 
ers briefly show the conditions with different firms as 
follows: 

Company bought a large volume of lumber last October 
and November which came thru slow enough, but early 
buying meant deliveries reaching yards. Lumber on later 
purchases coming thru much slower, and from January on 
conditions gradually have become worse. Lumber from 


west coast has been stalled at terminal points and from 
the north shippers have not had the empties to make ship- 
ments.—NEOLA ELEVATOR Co., Chicago (65 yards). 

Coal shipments have been slower than lumber. One car 
of lumber has been on its way from yellow pine mill in 
Mississippi since Jan. 1, but this is only instance of real 
slow delivery. Shipments reach Marengo and most of 
the yards owned by company over the Chicago & North 
Western and Illinois Central railroads.—J. H. PATTERSON 
Co., Marengo (7 yards). 

Shipments have been coming thru fairly well to the dif- 
ferent yards. A carload of shingles shipped from the 
west coast on Nov. 4 did not get thru until Feb. 1, being 
stalled at the Minnesota Transfer.—H. & E. F. Hunter, 
Chillicothe, Ill. (23 yards). 

A shipment of yellow pine has been on its way since 
Jan. 2, and a carload of shingles shipped from the west 
coast two months ago has not yet arrived, but aside from 
the two delays shipments have been arriving quite 
promptly.—SaLEM Ezy, Iroquois. 

Aside from a shipment of northern pine that required 
sixty days to come from shipping point in the North, de- 
liveries have been fairly satisfactory—GEORGE VAN 
Voorst, Union Hill. 

Kankakee being located on Big Four, Illinois Central 
and New York Central lines has permitted fairly prompt 
delivery of lumber, and no complaint is to be made with 
conditions so far—H. H. Troup & Co., Kankakee. 


Southern pine shipments, which to reach Waukegan do 
not have to pass thru Chicago, have been coming thru in 
fair shape. Car of northern hardwood which ought to 
have come down to Waukegan in three or four days re- 
quired thirty days for delivery, and just reached the yard 
this week.— WAUKEGAN LuMBER Co., Waukegan. 

Located on the Santa Fe system and yellow pine ship- 
ments have been reaching the yard fairly promptly. Some 
orders for yellow pine mills report that they have not 
been able to load, on account of lack of cars. Worst in- 
stance has been with Idaho pine coming thru very slowly. 
—0O. C. MARSHALL, Dana. 

We are not having a bit of trouble. Our shipments 
have been coming thru promptly, for which we are most 
thankful.—P. T. LANGAN LuMBER Co., Cairo. 

We bought heavily last fall for our different yards and 
tho the shipments came thru slowly the delay proved no 


handicap. We are afraid tho that unless embargoes are 
lifted conditions will prove serious when we need lumber 


for the spring rush.—SToTLar-HERRIN LuMBER Co., Mar- 
10n. 


Bought heavily last fall on instinct, and consequently 

shipments have been coming thru in a way that has proved 
no handicap, so we are not having any troubles due to the 
embargoes or lack of cars.—C. E. Davipson, Greenville. 
__ The car situation hurt us more last fall than recently. 
Extreme weather this winter slowed up sales to such an 
extent that we still have plenty of stock, but should em- 
bargoes remain on we will be affected later—Werst 
FRANKFORT LuMBER Co., West Frankfort. 


The Illinois Central and Big Four reach our town and 
we have been served fairly well with shipments, especially 
southern pine. A carload of shingles shipped from the 
west coast last October has not reached us yet, and a ear 
of coal was on its way from Pennsylvania for forty-two 
days.—BrUBAKER & Son, Robinson. 

Conditions relative to shipments have been growing 
from bad to worse; three or four cars of lumber that 
ought to have reached us some time ago have not arrived 
yet, and the railroads are not able to give us a bit of in- 
formation as to where they are. Coal shipments have 
even been slower than lumber, so we are having our 
troubles.—STREETER-KALLGREN LuMBER Co., Grant Park, 

A shipment of Oregon pine required five weeks to reach 
us, but other shipments have been satisfactory.—G. N. 
SarrorD & Co., Rockford. 

We have no complaint to make as yet, as shipments have 
come thru on the Big Four and Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
lines in good shape. A shipment of redwood from the 
West also reached us in ten days, which was quick de- 
livery.—J. W. & 8. W. Conn, Shelbyville. 

So far our shipments have been coming thru in a man- 
ner of which we can not complain, and we are well stocked 
for an expected good business this spring—MImD.LAND 
LuMBER Co., Belvidere. 

Lumber shipments have been reaching us in a fairly 
satisfactory manner, consequently we have been fortu- 
nate so far.—WILLIAM & G. W. LANE, Chebanse. 

Deliveries at our Petersburg and Athens yards have 
been fairly satisfactory, but if the embargoes are not 
lifted we may suffer severely in the future.—E. S. 
CHEANEY & Co., Petersburg. 





SOUTHWESTERN IOWANS HOLD TWELFTH ANNUAL 


Speaker Urges Retailers to Meet Catalog Competition by Quoting on the “Lump Sum House”—Markets, Advertising, 
and Insurance, Topics of Interesting Discussions—Officers Elected 


Omauna, Nzs., Feb. 14.—The twelfth annual convention 
of the Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation came to a close tonight with a theater party at the 
Orpheum, at which the Omaha wholesalers were guests 
of the retailers. This meeting is considered by the 
veteran convention goers to have been one of the best in 
point of interest and practical value the association has 
ever held. 

The one set speech of the day was delivered by Charles 
Lane Bowes, of Chicago, on the subject of ‘‘Lump Sum 
Houses and Plans for the Same.’’ Mr. Bowes, who has 
had practical experience with two large mail order 
houses, said his first experience in Iowa consisted in 
building a display bungalow on the State Fair Grounds 
for one of these concerns. One of his employers in this 
company was the originator of the lump sum house, and 
he invented it for the express purpose of getting more 
than market price for the lumber he sold. The scheme 
is still being used successfully for the same purpose, 
and, according to Mr. Bowes, it is as available to the 
retailer as to the catalog man. Twenty firms or more 
are selling by mail for lump sums, and many of these 
firms are advertising widely and by that advertising are 
preparing the minds of the retailer’s customers for that 
kind of merchandising. The retailer can take advantage 
of this preparation and can sell on the same basis and 
realize an extra profit. 

The usual method of the lump sum merchant, so the 
speaker said, is to photograph some attractive house in 
the suburbs of Chicago, make a pencil drawing of the floor 
plans, take off a material bill, figure it at regular prices 
and then add from $50 to $200 to that figure. The added 
amount does not hinder the sale in the least. 

Some of the advantages that would come to the retailer 
who followed a like practice would lie in the mastery of 
his own business, talking to the customer in terms the 
latter could understand, and binding the carpenter to the 
retailer. If a retailer sells a bill complete to the owner 
the contractor or carpenter would have to come to the 
retailer for work instead of dispensing favors to the 
latter in the way of bringing him completed material 
bills for figures. Mail order material in most cases is 
pretty good stuff, and it is a mistake for the retailer to 
fight it on the grounds of quality. By selling on the 
same basis all the advantage that has lain with the 
catalog man will be overcome, and the natural advantage 
of the retailer will turn the trick for him. 

This speech was followed by a rapid fire of comment 
and experience. W. T. Andersen, who was on the pro- 
gram to lead the discussion on ‘‘Ready Made Plans,’’ 
gave a number of his own experiences and those that had 
fallen under his observation and said he found people 
ready and willing to pay a lump sum for houses that 
pleased and appealed to them. In defending the wisdom 
of a service bureau and lump sum quotations he drew the 
analogy of a suit of clothes priced at a set sum and the 
cloth priced by the yard and the buttons by the card 








and so on. When people ask about lumber they do not 
want to know about the fluctuations on separate articles. 
They are trying to find out if they can afford to build a 
house; and quoting flooring or 2x4’s by the thousand 
will not enlighten them. 

E. Crawford discussed the subject of ‘‘Markets.’’ Mr. 
Crawford stated that the mail order men studied the 
markets to find what things they could buy cheapest to 
fill their orders and that they paid little attention to the 
question of the suitability of this material. In a modified 
way the average retailer could imitate them. While it 
must be the retailer’s task to supply his customers with 
good and suitable materials it happens too often that he 
sells without question merely the things asked for. It is 
often possible by asking what purpose the lumber is to 
serve to suggest shorter lengths or narrower widths or a 
different kind of wood that will answer the purpose just 
as well and at the same time save the customer some 
money. Mr. Crawford said that he knew little about 
the wholesale market and the trend it may be expected 
to take. He said in his opinion the most useful study 
of the market that a retailer could make was from the 
inside and after the stuff had reached his yard. 

S. Jackson led a discussion of ‘‘ Advertising.’’ He 
stated that every man has some pet scheme that he con- 
siders to be his best and most paying advertising and 
that not every man could make every scheme work. It 
might be that he was not interested in it, and no one 
can make a success of the things in which he is not 
interested. Before investing in any kind of publicity a 
man ought to be fairly sure of getting back his invest- 
ment in the way of inereased business. Mr. Jackson 
himself is a believer in unusual advertising. He is a lover 
of flowers, maintains corner flower gardens and has given 
away a great many bulbs and seeds. He is appealed to 
frequently by the women of the community to tell them 
what to do to make their flowers thrifty. He does this 
kind of publicity on the theory that where the ladies 
go the men follow. 

E. F. Rose led a discussion of ‘‘Insurance.’’ He 
gave a number of his own experiences and stated it as his 
opinion that since the State law permits a certain amount 
of codperation by insurance companies rates have ad- 
vanced. A number of retailers present declared that they 
had had a similar experience. . 

At the suggestion of W. T. Anderson, of Clarinda, 
R. Y. Kerr, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, made a short 
talk on the relation of trade journals to the lumber: busi- 
ness. In suggesting this talk Mr. Anderson declared that 
he had long been a regular reader of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and that he believed more pressure should he 
brought to bear on lumbermen to induce them not only 
to subseribe to trade papers but to read them carefully 
and thoroly. 

H. C. Cox, of Oskaloosa, asked a question about the 
relation of the retailer to the carpenter and contractor 
that provoked a long and earnest discussion. It seemed to 


be the idea of the convention that carpenters and con- 
tractors are not to be depended on for consistent fair 
play and that it would be a splendid thing if the business 
could be so organized and altered that these people would 
have to come to the retailer and ask for work instead of 
having the handling of the material bills before the 
retailer has a chance to estimate them. Mr. Crawford 
stated that honesty, good material and personal contact 
with customers were a much better selling basis than any 
help a contractor could give in landing a bill. 

The subject of the general trend of prices came up for 
discussion, and the retailers were advised to advance 
prices as fast as the wholesale prices advanced. It is 
easier to make three advances of 15 percent each than 
to make one advance of 50 percent. 

At the forenoon session President A. T. Wheeler, of 
Corning, named a nominating committee composed of 
H. Seiffert, of Avoca; HE. Crawford, of Atlantic, and 
H. R. Myers, of Greenfield. This committee nominated 
the following, who were elected: 

President—E. W. Holmes, of Anita; Vice President— 
S. E. Wainwright, of Lenox; Secretary-treasurer—T. H. 
Porter, of Harlan; Directors—H. C. Cox, of Oskaloosa; 
Charles Waitts, of Lake View; H. M. Finkbine, of Atlan- 
tic; T. D. Phillips, of Henderson. 

There was considerable discussion about some debated 
territory lying between the Southwestern and the South- 
eastern Iowa associations; and while the convention dis- 
avowed any intention of trespassing on territory not its 
own the opinion was expressed that if these dealers be- 
longed in the Southwestern association they should be 
invited to join, and H. C, Cox was appointed to extend 
the invitation. There was also discussion of the advisa- 
bility of a federation among the Iowa associations, and 
the opinion generally expressed was that for the present 
an association of secretaries might be able to bring State- 
wide matters to the attention of the different associations. 

S. Jackson described a district meeting that was held 
in Clarinda, and there were a number of expressions of 
approval of the idea. 

At 6 o’clock in the evening the retailers were guests 
of the wholesalers of Omaha at a dinner given in the 
dining room of Hotel Rome. The hosts at this affair 
were the following companies: Adams & Kelly Co.; 
Bradford-Kennedy Co.; Coal Hill Coal Co.; C. N. Dietz 
Lumber Co.; M. A. Disbrow & Co.; Dodds Lumber Co.; 
George A. Hoagland & Co.; C. W. Hull Co.; Imperial Sash 
& Door Co.; F. 8. Martin & Co.; Nebraska Bridge, Supply 
& Lumber Co.; Omaha Hardwood Lumber Co.; Sheridan 
Coal Co.; Sunderland Bros. Co., and Walrath & Sherwood 
Lumber Co. 





THE HIGH cost of living has hit the cemeteries! <Ac- 
cording to a report from Madison, Wis., the commission 
of Forest Hill Cemetery has decided to withhold the pur- 
chase of a supply of perpetual care stakes because the 
price has advanced from $1.90 to $2.90 apiece. 
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NEBRASKA LUMBERMEN CONCLUDE THEIR ANNUAL 





Stabilizing of Lumber Supply, Demand and Prices Is Theme of Chief Address -—Officers 
Are Elected—Hoo-Hoo Concatenate 





OMAHA, NesB., Feb. 9.—R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, made the chief address of the third and last day 
of the Nebraska Lumbermen’s Association’s annual meet- 
ing, which closed today at the Hotel Rome, in this city. 
Mr. Kellogg said that of the numerous interesting de- 
velopments in the industry perhaps the most important 
is the endeavor to stabilize supply, demand and prices by 
a thoro mastery of all the elements that contribute to the 
carrying on of business. The manufacturers must begin 
this process by knowing the cost of manufacturing and 
distribution, and they have been encouraged by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to learn their exact costs. The 
commission and the Forest Service have not only en- 
couraged such study but have also told lumbermen what 
they must figure on to arrive at scientific costs. 

The Southern Pine Association has gone further than 
any other association in this matter. It is sending expert 
accountants among the mills to learn by investigation 
what the cost of doing business is. The result of this 
endeavor will be a price stability much more enduring 
than that based on selling agreements. The latter never 
are successful, for they put pressure at the wrong place. 
But with exact knowledge of business costs the tempta- 
tion to cut prices will be largely gone. Mr. Kellogg re- 
ferred to a Government report that states that manufac- 
turers in the Baltie countries in Europe set wholesale 
prices once a year. They know the amount of seasoned 
lumber on hand and so know the amount of business 
that can be done during the year; and on this they base 
the prices. These prices are not deviated from during 
the year. The significant part of the report is the com- 
ment that foreign buyers of lumber can have confidence in 
the stability of these prices while they can not have the 
same confidence in the stability of prices quoted by Ameri- 
can concerns, and that this is to the undoubted advantage 
of the Baltic wholesaler. The report does not state that 
American producers ought to set stable prices, but the 
inference is plain that stable prices are to the advan- 
tage of the man who quotes them. 

Mr. Kellogg urged all retailers to read the summary 
of the reports on the Government’s investigation into the 
lumber industry. He said that Government franks had 
been addressed to 25,000 retailers by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association at the request of the 
Government and that the report should reach the re- 
tailers before long. This summary is rather long, but it 
is important beeause of the fact that it finally lays-the 
ghost of a ‘‘lumber trust.’’ 

Trademarked lumber is coming and will make for in- 
dividual mill responsibility and so for stability of qual- 
ity. The two principles introduced into department store 
management by John Wanamaker, namely, ‘‘One price 
to all,’? and ‘‘Your money back if not satisfied,’’ are 
being introduced into lumber selling more and more. 
With necessary modifications they will be found work- 
able, and they will take much of the mystery out of the 
lumber business. One string of yards publishes prices 
of lumber just as a department store publishes prices of 
its goods, and the practice has been found to be good. 

Mr. Kellogg had just come from the convention of the 
Southern Pine Association, and he brought the Nebras- 
kans the news that the yellow pine manufacturers by 
unanimous vote had agreed not to make important 
changes in the grading rules without first consulting 
with retailers. In conclusion he recited a story of the 
mail order garage priced at about twice what it could 
be bought for locally and urged the retailers who were 
troubled by this kind of competition to analyze mail order 
prices. They can be turned to good account. 

H. R. Isherwood, also of the National Lumber Manu- 
faecturers’ Association, was called upon at Mr. Kellogg’s 
suggestion to say something about collections and credits. 
The retailers availed themselves of their privilege to 
ask Mr. Kellogg questions, and the session proved highly 
interesting to those in attendance. 


Insurance Department Elects Officers 

The insurance department held a business session in 
the morning and listened to reports by Secretary E. E. 
Hall, of Lincoln, and Treasurer C. R. Judkins, of Up- 
land. In the absence of President G. W. Eggleston, of 
Bennett, L. B. Dick was elected temporary chairman. 
In the afternoon the nominations committee of the in- 
surance department submitted the following names: 

President—G. W. Eggleston, Bennett. 

Vice president—F. C. Krotter, Palisade. 

Treasurer—-C, R. Judkins, Upland. 

Secretary—-F. E. Hall, Lincoln. 

Directors—M. G. Colpetzer, Omaha; S. W. Lightner, St. 
Qdwards, 

Auditing committee—F. A. Good, Cowles; Elmer Coats, 
North Platte; A. B. Outhouse, Loup City. 

The actual election, according to the rules, had to take 
place on the following day at a meeting in Lincoln, but 
by the vote of the members the secretary was given 
the proxies of all the members and instructed to cast 
their ballots for the candidates named. 

At the business session of the lumbermen’s association 
the auditing committee reported that it had found the 
financial statements of the secretary and treasurer to be 
full and accurate. F. A. Good, chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, submitted a report commending the 
Southern Pine Association for its active spirit of co- 
operation in the matter of adjusting grades, urging the 
addition of certain conditions such as cup and warp to 
the list of defects and asking that no further reduction 
of sizes be permitted in standard specifications. It de- 
clared the subject of good roads to be of importance 
and commended a measure known as the Shackleford bill, 





now pending in the Nebraska legislature. After touch- 
ing on a number of subjects of local interest it presented 
a memorial of Frank Colpetzer and S. M. Philpot, mem- 
bers of the association who have died during the last year, 
and the resolutions closed with an expression of confi- 
dence in President Wilson in his handling of the foreign 
affairs of the country and a pledge of loyalty and sup- 
port in any eventuality. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the membership com- 
mittee for its work in securing about twenty-five new 





F. A. GOOD, COWLES, NEB. ; 
Who Took Active Part in the Proceedings 


members for the association, and a vote of thanks was 
also extended the management of the Hotel Rome, where 
the convention was held. 


Officers Elected 
R. M. Trumbull, chairman of the committee on nomi- 
nations, presented the following candidates who were 
elected to the offices named. 
President—S. W. Lightner, St, Edwards. 
Vice president—F. C. Krotter, Palisade. 


Directors—M. G. Colpetzer, Omaha; S. W. Lightner, St. 
Edwards. 

The exhibits in the hotel were many, varied and elabo- 
cate. The Southern Pine Association, the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association, the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation were represented. The C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., 
an Omaha concern, had perhaps the most elaborate lay- 
out, and its darky orchestra kept the visitors packed ten 
deep around the parlor door in an effort to see the trap 
player juggle the sticks. Among the other firms with 
exhibits or headquarters in the hotel were the following: 
Bird & Son; W. S. Dickey Manufacturing Co.; ‘‘Ye 
Planery’’; Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; Cornell Wood Prod- 
ucts Co.; Crossett Western Lumber Co.; Johns-Manville 
Co.; John H. von Steen Co.; Dodds Lumber Co.; Adams 
& Kelly Co.; Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co.; 
King Barn Ventilating Service; Nebraska Material Co.; 
National Supply Co.; Barrett Co.; Curtis, Towle & Paine 
Co.; Bradford-Kennedy Co.; Walrath & Sherwood Lum- 
ber Co.; Omaha Hardwood Co.; Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co.; Adams & Kelly Co.; Whatcom Falls Mill Co.; Rad- 
ford Service; Stranger & Johnson; Barrett Co.; E. K. 
Woods Lumber Co.; McCormick & White, and the Wal- 
rath & Sherwood Lumber Co. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


On Thursday afternoon at five o’clock the followers of 
the Black Cat held a concatenation at which the follow- 
ing kittens were initiated: 


F. C. Bliss, Sutherland, Neb. E. H. Givler, Lyons, Neb. 


E. T. Edman, Omaha. M. L. Shumway, Lyons, Neb. 
J. F. Pixler, Omaha. J. J. Kurlacek, Wilber, Neb. 
P. A. Cosandier, Octavia, M. S. Young, Macedonia, 


Neb. Iowa. 
R. J. McCormick, Holdrege, H. F. Gustafson, Macedonia, 
Neb. Iowa. 
L. S. Dodds, Omaha. J. R. Jordon, Morrill, Neb. 
R. W. Adair, Omaha. K. L. Utz, Omaha. 


The following officers had charge of the ceremonies: 


Jabberwock—Rex Morehouse. 

Custocatian—Lew Went- 
worth. 

Arcanoper—R. M. Trumbull. 

Gurdon—F. P. McCormick. 


Snark—Stymest Stevenson. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—P. F. Cook. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—E. D. Ten- 
nant. 

Bojum—E. G. Hampton. 

Scrivenoter-—J. F. Gresly. 








E. D. Tennant, secretary and treasurer of the order, 
and P. F. Cook, both of St. Louis, made speeches. J. F. 
Gresly, of Omaha, who served as Scrivenoter at the in- 
itiation, is Supreme Arcanoper. E. P. McCormick is 
Vicegerent Snark for Nebraska. Following the initi- 
ation a luncheon was served in the dining room of the 
Hotel Rome. 


The ladies had much special entertainment and many 
courtesies extended to them. Besides those mentioned 
previously in the reports there was an entertainment on 
Thursday evening for the lumbermen and the visiting la- 
dies at the commercial club with amateur vaudeville, ath- 
letic exhibitions and light refreshments. ‘ 





WESTERN RETAILERS OPEN ANNUAL MEETING 





Delays of Trains Make Changes in Program Necessary—Farmer Tells Members How to 
Sell to Agriculturists—Large Attendance Marks Gathering 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SpoKaNE, WAsH., Feb. 14.—The first day’s session of 
the fourteenth annual convention of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association was held in the Hotel 
Davenport here today. A large number of members 
were in attendance. 

The president of the association, W. B. Dean, who is 
manager of the Diamond Match Co., Chico, Cal., was 





R. A. HISCOX, OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 
Who Read President’s Report 


unable to be present and R. A. Hiscox, of San Francisco, 
read his report. The reports of Secretary A. L. Porter 
and Traffic Manager R. W. Franklin were delivered. 
L. D. Blodgett, manager of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Lewistown, Mont., was a live wire speaker on 
‘‘Things That a Commercial Organization Can Do for 
a Community,’’ and he held the attention of his hearers 
for an hour so satisfactorily that they asked for more. 
As some trains were not running on time it was nec- 
essary to make changes in the program as to speakers. 


E. Nelson, a farmer of Nezperce, Idaho, was on the 
program for Thursday, but delivered his address this 
afternoon. He told the retailers what to do to sell to 
farmers and he caused much applause. He said that 
if a retailer could not sell to a farmer in competition 
with a mail order house something was wrong with his 
business. 

The evening was devoted to an entertaining dinner 
dance at which about 250 retailers and their ladies 
attended. 

Thursday’s Proceedings 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, Wasu., Feb. 15.—At the opening of the 
Thursday morning session of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association annual Secretary A. L. Porter’ read a 
long telegram from L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., who 
was scheduled for an address, expressing his regret at his 
inability to be present. He urged especially the need of 
closer organization of lumbermen and stated that there is 
a changed attitude on the part of the Government and the 
people toward organization. 

W. D. Humiston, assistant general manager of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, delivered an excellent 
address on the relation of the lumber manufacturer to 
the retail dealer in which he urged better merchandising 
methods by both manufacturer and retailer and particu- 
larly closer codperation. He said that trademarked lum- 
ber is a coming certainty and he told of the merits of this 
method of merchandising. He also urged liberal advertis- 
ing. 

Miss T. Censky, of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., 
Winchester, Idaho, spoke on cost accounting and the per 
petual inventory in a way that impressed her hearers and 
brought forth much favorable comment. 

B. J. Boorman, of Great Falls, Mont., a retail dealer 
and in no way interested in the manufacture of shingles, 
delivered a lengthy and most interesting address on shin- 
gles and shingle roofs. He lauded the red cedar shingle 
and told why the retail dealer should do everything in his 
power to sell good cedar shingles to his customers in 
preference to any other kind of roofing, the most impor- 
tant reason being that they are better. He offered a 
marvelous array of facts and figures, quoted personal ex- 
periences and cited city mayors, the Government, the 
Bible and history as all proving that red cedar shingles 
make the best roof. He closed with the ‘‘A B C’’ of sell- 
ing roofing material—which is ‘‘ Always Be Clear; Always 
Boost Cedar.’’ 
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SOUTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS CONCLUDE ANNUAL 








Committee Reports Disclose New Phases of Branding, Shingle Manufacture and Advertising—Transportation and Sales- 
manship Discussed—Declare Their Patriotism in Message to President 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 12.—The annual staff meet- 
ing and dinner of the Southern Pine Association was 
held at the Louisianne last Thursday night, following 
the windup of the annual meeting of the association. 
Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes presided and made the 
principal talk, during which he presented a statistical 
review of the yellow pine industry. Last year’s cut, 
according to his figures, totalled approximately 10,500,- 
000,000 feet, of which about half was produced by asso- 
ciation subscribers. This represents 700,000 cars and 
comprises the eut of about 1,050,000 acres—an area 
almost as large as Delaware. Mr. Rhodes declared that 
no less than 188 towns in the southern lumber belt were 
wholly or practically dependent upon the yellow pine 
industry. Yellow pine interests own about 4,000 miles 
of railroad and the industry gives employment in its 
various branches to about 250,000 people. He estimated 
that 65 percent of the people of Mississippi and 53% 
percent of the people of Arkansas get their living from 
the products of the woods. 

Diseussing association plans, Mr. Rhodes announced 
that the increase of association income provided for 
would finance an enlarged association service during the 
year ahead. Among the new works to be undertaken 
are a census of standing yellow pine timber, a ‘‘safety 
first’’ propaganda in mill and woods operation and the 
working out of better fire prevention methods. The 
completion of plans for reporting completed sales and 
prices was also contemplated. 

An informal discussion of methods to improve the 
various services followed, suggestions were invited from 
the staff and a very interesting exchange of ideas re- 
sulted. The attendance included J. E. Rhodes, secretary- 
manager; A. G. T. Moore, assistant secretary; L. R. 
Putman, advertising manager; W. J. Ferry, advertising 
agent; J. E. Jones, chief inspector; T. E. Flanders, 
instructor of grades; F. V. Dunham, paving representa- 
tive; E. W. Brown, accountant; Mr. Dryden, cost expert; 
W. J. Drewry, Eurapean representative; K. H. Pullen, 
director of news service; E. E. Pendleton, C. P. Von- 
cannon, H. C. Berckes, Frank Marfese, A. Hill, E. 
Blanchard, J. C. Connoly and J. Bauer. 

As explained in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a number of committee reports were not 
verbally presented to the subscribers of the Southern 
Pine Association at the annual meeting, but were ordered 
incorporated in the official minutes. The address of 
Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore was briefly com- 
mented upon, but because of the vital interest of the 
ear situation a more lengthy resume is printed in this 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Altho Mr. 
Kendall did not present his address on the ‘‘ Necessity 
for More Intensive Salesmanship,’’ he brought out 
points of such interest to not only the yellow pine 
industry but to the lumber manufacturers of the entire 
country that a brief account of this address is also 
printed in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Report of Branding Committee 


Charles W. Green, of Laurel, Miss., chairman of the 
branding committee, gave a very brief and forceful 
report on the activities of the committee since its ap- 
pointment more than a year ago. After stating that 
the committee has investigated the subject thoroly, the 
report said, ‘‘We feel that branding would be a very 
great asset to the lumber manufacturers and to the 
Southern Pine Association.’’ 

The reasons for this belief as stated by the committee 
follow: 

1. Perfect identification of lumber. : 

2. A guaranty of grades on account of the association’s 
inspection service. 

8. It is a splendid medium of advertising for the associa- 
tion and the association mills. 

4. It should increase the membership and strengthen the 
association as a mill which did not brand would be at a dis- 
advantage if the majority of manufacturers were branding 
their lumber. ved 

5. Several retail dealers, associations and societies of 
architects have expressed the hope that association mills 
would brand their lumber. ; 

6. It should put association mills with their standard 
grades above the competition of small short-lived operators 
who hardly grade their lumber at all. 

Chairman Green then said that it was his understand- 
ing that the subscribers of the association would be pre- 
sented with three questions as follows: 

1. Do you want to brand your lumber? 

2. How thoroly do you want to brand it? 

3. And how much are you willing to pay for it? 

Referring to the question, ‘‘How thoroly do you want 
to brand lumber?’’ the committee report explained that 
two trimmer branding machines have been installed, one 
at the Caleasien Lumber Co.’s mill at Lake Charles, and 
one at a mill of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel. 

’ A trimmer machine is one that is located directly behind 
the trimmer and which brands every piece of lumber 
that is trimmed. Regarding this machine the committee 
report said: 

We know this machine is a practical, strong machine and 
the wear and tear would amount to practically nothing. 
The machine which will brand both ends will cost about $300 
—installed—and a machine which simply brands one end 
would cost about $125 installed. Under the above arrange- 
ment (we refer to a machine which brands both ends), the 
amount of lumber that would go into the cars branded will 
depend on the amount of trimming done beyond the trimmer 
at each individual plant. We believe something above 90 


percent would be a safe estimate. 

Mr. Green also explained that the inventor had plans 
for small branding machines that would work in con- 
nection with the trim saws, behind the planing mill ma- 
chines if it is desired to brand absolutely every piece, 








and that the inventor is confident that these machines 
are all right. 

Regarding the timber branding machine, the commit- 
tee said that none is in operation but one is being in- 
stalled and from the plans and specifications there is 
every reason to believe that it will be just as practical 
and efficient as the lumber branding machine. 

There will, of course, be some difficulty in installing 
these machines, owing to the different physical arrange- 
ments at the different sawmille, but the committee says 
‘‘they are not unsurmountable and most things that are 
worth while present difficulties.’’ Mr. Green then said 
that the inventor made a proposition to the directors 
whereby his services and the use of his patents could 
be secured for $15,000 a year, but that, as he understood 
it, the directors had rejected this offer as they thought 
it a matter to be decided directly by the subscribers to 
the association. 

In conclusion the committee report said: 

This committee does not wish to convey the impression 
that the branding of lumber can be accomplished with ease 
and without difficulties. We, however, do believe it can be 
accomplished if enough manufacturers are interested. We 
also believe that the trimmer machines above mentioned are 
a success and that the inventor, Mr. McDonough, has gone 
into the matter more deeply than anyone else and can do us 


more good in the matter of branding than anyone else we 
have heard from. 


Report of Yellow Pine Shingle Committee 


After careful and conscientious consideration of the 
problems of manufacture and distribution, the yellow 
pine shingle committee reports that the yellow pine 
manufacturers who have timber of the dense variety will 
do well to manufacture shingles in accordance with the 
new specifications, since it appears that with an output 
of 20,000 shingles or more a day, the investment neces- 
sary will return a very satisfactory earning. The com- 
mittee report points out that there is no question about 
‘four having an immense market right at our doors,’’ 
but that it is necessary first to restore the wooden 
shingle to its deserved respectability and general regard 
and that the proper shingles be manufactured to meet 
the ready demand for roofing material. The well,man- 
ufactured and proper shingle costs more than the un- 
satisfactory and unreliable kind, of course, but the com- 
mittee report says that the finished roof will cost the 
consumer 10 to 15 percent a square less than the so- 
called high grade composition substitute. 

The committee report covers in detail the reasons why 
substitutes for wooden shingles have been able to obtain 
such a strong foothold in the country and even secure 
unjustified legislation against the use of the wooden 
shingle. To correct this erroneous impression, the com- 
mittee says that it is necessary first to manufacture a 
first-class shingle and then explain its worth in a.truth- 
ful and commonsense manner to the consumers. By earry- 
ing out these recommendations it is hoped to have the 
wooden shingle return solidly to favor, as was the case 
of Birmingham, Ala., and that anti-wooden shingle legis- 
lation in other places may be headed off or repealed by 
taking the same course of action. 

The committee recommends in the manufacture of 
shingles that first no shingle should be less than 7/16- 
inch thick when dry and ready for use; second, that no 
shingles should be more than 5 inches wide; and finally, 
that no shingle should be laid more than 41% inches to 
the weather, regardless of the pitch of the roof. 


Report of Advertising Committee 


The report of the advertising committee was one of 
the most interesting and instructive of the reports be- 
cause of the great possibility of an increased market 
for yellow pine that may be developed by intelligent 
publicity. The report explains that one of the strongest 
features for the coming year will be codperative adver- 
tising for the retailer. This advertising will be super- 
vised and planned by Advertising Manager L. R. Put- 
man. The advertising committee will divide the work 
into three periods of three months each; that is, plans 
will only be made for three months at a time. 

The advertising will be made as definite as possible 
and will be concentrated on a few subjects rather than 
seattered widely over a great field. Therefore, the 
publicity for southern yellow pine for the coming year 
will largely be centered on the following subjects: 

1. Use on the farm. 

2. The economy, availability and beauty of the wood as 
interior trim. 

38. The quality and economy as flooring. 

4. Mill construction and heavy timber usages, featuring 
the density rule. 

5. Advantages for use about the home in building sleeping 
porches, pergolas, lawn swings etc. 

6. The availability, strength and enduring quality 
economy of yellow pine as an all purpose wood. 

In pushing the last named phase of the advertising cam- 
paign the advertising department hopes to use some 
full page advertisements in magazines of general cir- 
culation as retailers greatly appreciate such advertising 
and the results obtained formerly from this source were 
extremely gratifying, an average of 350 inquiries a day 
being received from the public. 

A number of booklets will be put out, promoting some 
specific uses of southern yellow pine, and among them 
will be one on model schoolhouses, the plans shown being 
the best of those selected in a prize contest inviting 
architects to send in drawings for the pavillion. type 
of school house, recently conducted by the Southern 
Pine Association and described in detail in several ar- 
ticles in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


and 


A garage booklet will give plans of buildings of this 
type. Several new editions of the booklet ‘‘A Hundred 
Handy Helps’’ will also be issued and a booklet on 
‘Lawn Adornment’’ will be printed. This will be 
issued early in the spring when the average householder 
is thinking of enhancing the appearance of his home 
and grounds and will contain illustrations and designs 
for sleeping porches, pergolas, lawn swings, grape ar- 
bors, bird houses and similar structures. 

Another booklet will be issued on ‘‘ Water Carrier 
Construction,’’ because of the great use of yellow pine 
in marine construction. This book will be fully illus. 
trated and will be for distribution exclusively among 
builders of large vessels. 

The success of distributing booklets on southern yel- 
low pine to retailers was commented upon and also the 
success which has attended the supplying of advertising 
cuts to 400 dealers during the last sixteen months. 

Advertising Manager Putman will organize a com- 
plete and effective system of handling and following 
up the many thousands of inquiries which the adver- 
tising will bring. His system will include notifying 
retail dealers so that when an inquirer indicates a desire 
to build a barn er hog house or any sort of structure, 
the retail dealer will be properly supplied with the 
information to follow up the lead. 


Report on Car Shortage 


Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore delivered a com- 
prehensive and interesting address in which he gave in 
detail the activities of the Southern Pine Association to 
secure relief from the car shortage. An interesting point 
that he brought out was that at the hearing in Louisville 
before Interstate Commerce Commissioner McChord, the 
carriers for the first time failed to be in accord as to 
the correct place upon which to lay the blame for the 
sar shortage. At the formal hearing in Louisville, which 
developed from the informal, the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion went strongly upon record as condemning the recon- 
signment of cars. 

Thru the National Industrial Traffic League, Mr. Moore 
propounded the following questions to the carriers to 
show the effects of reconsigning cars: How many ears 
on a certain date were held awaiting reconsignment? How 
many days previous to this given date were they held? 
Classify those cars by commodities. He explained then 
that in the formal hearing fully one-fifth of the testimony 
was given over to a consideration of the transit car sit- 
uation, a full account of which was published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Noy. 25, 1916, page 31. 

Mr. Moore explained that the carriers proposed a sliding 
seale of reconsignment charges, which will probably go 
into effect on March 1, as tariffs have been filed calling 
for a reconsignment fee of $2 before a car is placed in 
transit, and $5 for reconsigning thereafter. He then 
went on to explain the further developments of the car 
situation. He said that the carriers have asked for the 
following information: The number of cars for which 
orders were booked for week ending Feb. 3; the number 
of cars shipped that week; the number of cars required 
to fill all orders now on the books for immediate ship- 
ment; approximate number of cars promised by carriers 
for loading of week ending Feb. 10; the number of cars 
possible to load out during the week, considering plant 
and facilities, and the States to which such cars would 
be loaded. He said he believed this information was 
desired to enable the commission on car service of the 
American Railway Association to furnish cars with the 
greatest intelligence, and for lading to points which will 
not run into embargoes and so will hasten to clear up 
the situation. 


Southern Pine Association Stands Behind President 


On the last day of the Southern Pine Association 
annual a resolution suggested by R. H. Downman, pres- 
ident of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was offered by the subscribers, proffering the or- 
ganization and facilities of the southern yellow pine 
industry -to the United States Government in case of 
war. The following telegram was sent to President 
Wilson: 

The Southern Pine Association, representing the yellow 
pine industry of the southern States, in session here Feb. 7, 
voted unanimously to stand ready to mobilize immediately 


in any manner that will best serve to maintain the dignity 
and honor of the nation. 
SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 
Charles 8S. Keith, President. 
J. E. Rhodes, Secretary. 


Report of Cut-over Land Committee 


The report of the committee on cut-over lands was very 
brief and to the point and presented in a very able man- 
ner the magnitude of the cut-over land problem that faces 
the South. One point that was brought out with special 
emphasis was that this problem is of vital importance not 
only to the lumbermen but to all classes of southern 
business. The action of the board of directors in appro- 
priating $500 to call a conference of all interested parties 
in New Orleans on March 19, 20 and 21 was told and also 
the invitation to attend this conference that has been ex- 
tended to the State colleges, experiment stations, com- 
missioners of agriculture and immigration, conservation 
and forestry of Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. Also invita- 
tions have been sent to bankers, commercial organizations, 
railroad officials, mayors and all other interested organiza- 
tions thruout the South and prospects are excellent for a 
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conference that will result in the formation of a perman- 
nt organization sufficiently well financed to adopt a 
definite and aggressive program by which the problems 
may be successfully solved. These invitations were issued 
jointly with the New Orleans Association of Commerce. 
The committee report expressed the hope that the pro- 
posed permanent organization will work along the lines 
f the Southern Settlement & Development Organization, 
n organization that has already accomplished great good 
in developing the cut-over lands in the South, and espe- 
ially in Georgia and Florida. 


Necessity for More Intensive Salesmanship 


The following resume of an address by Harry T. 
<endall, chairman of the committee on sales and dis- 
tribution of the Southern Pine Association, points out 
conclusively the need of sales extension in the lumber 
nanufacturing industry. Mr. Kendall explained that 
jue to geographical and other conditions the lumber 
salesman’s selling talk at present is largely one re- 
garding price and that, broadly speaking, lumber is 
wholly marketed on price salesmanship. As a remedy 
for this situation he suggests new goods and new mar- 
kets. In pointing out the necessity for new goods he 
cited the example of the oil producers, who unquestion- 
ably derive a great percentage of their revenue from 
sales other than those of kerosene or gasoline. The 
same is true of the steel industry and numerous others 
which are continually conducting laboratory investiga- 
tions to determine how profitable by-products may be 
manufactured; but on the other hand he declared that 
lumbermen are sticking to the same obsolete list of 











sales items and refuse to permit the sales department 
to develop new markets and new articles which must 
be manufactured. ‘‘The possibilities of the lumber 
manufacturer are absolutely unlimited,’’ he declared. 
‘¢Hundreds of wood consuming factories are anxious to 
place contracts with the sawmills for manufactured arti- 
cles, but the sawmills have almost without exception 
refused to get away from 2x4’s and 2x6’s.’’ To bear 
this out he cited two examples: 


In a large northern city there is a manufactoring plant 
buying in the market from the sawmills today about 2,000,- 
000 feet of a certain item. This item covers only about one- 
tenth of its annual requirements, but is the largest single 
item it purchases. It estimates that the freight on the rough 
material over the manufactured article is $3 a thousand. It 
further estimates that it costs $5 a thousand on account of 
high labor cost to manufacture the rough stock at its plant, 
making a total manufacturing cost of $8 a thousand. For 
three years this concern has been endeavoring to get some 
sawmill in the South to put in a little additional machinery 
and make this item at the sawmill. The estimated cost of 
the machinery runs about $2,500 and the cost of manufac- 
ture at the mills $3 a thousand, or a total cost on the first 
year’s investment, provided any one company was in position 
to take the entire order, of $2,500 for machinery and $6,000 
for working the 2,000,000 feet of lumber, or in all $8,500. 
This company is willing to pay $6 a thousand over the price 
it is paying for the raw material, or $12,000, if it can interest 
a southern mill in the manufacture of this article. Notwith- 
standing the fact that for three years it has had this propo- 
sition before southern manufacturers, only within the last 
few weeks has it been able to get anyone sufficiently inter- 
ested in its proposition to figure on it. At least twenty-five 
concerns are making the same article, and the consumption 
of this particular stock runs over 30,000,000 feet per annum. 

Another concern in another large city in the North uses 








5,000,000 feet of lumber a year for a certain specified pur- 
pose. This lumber has to be run to a peculiar pattern and 
cut to some waste. The extra machine cost figures about 
75 cents a thousand and the waste figures $1.50 a thousand, 
but last year when this concern decided to place a contract 
it was able to get only two concerns in the South to figure 
on it, and over 50,000,000 feet of similar lumber is used by 
the same class of factories in the United States, 


This, Mr. Kendall believes, is a very great reason 
why there is little profit in the lumber business. He 
reiterated time after time that this condition is not 
due to any blame that may be attached to the sales 
department, for if the operating department continues 
consistently to turn down any possible developments of 
new markets on account of increase in the operating 
costs, no further assistance can be expected from the 
sales department of the lumber business now or in the 
future. Mr. Kendall added: 


I think that the greatest need of the lumber industry is for 
the manufacturer to get away from endeavoring to make his 
entire profit from the sale of 2x4’s and 2x6’s, which places 
him in the same position as the grocer endeavoring to make 
his entire living upon the sale of sugar and not branching 
out and developing his operations to a higher state of 
operating efficiency. At this time the lumber manufacturer 
is viewing the broad market horizon thru a pin hole. He 
has forced his sales department to. become a machine and has 
throttled the imagination and ability of his salesmen. If 
you expect the maximum amount of efficiency from your sales 
departments, it is up to you to give them a chance. View the 
market from a broad standpoint. When your sales depart- 
ment comes to you with a proposition entailing excessive 
additional operating costs and wastes, make that department 
show you the additional profit and if it can do so, why should 
you hesitate? 
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TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT JUSTIFIES ITS EXISTENCE 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 12.—That a traffic department is 
of great assistance and of great financial benefit to local 
lumbermen was shown conclusively at the annual meeting 
of the Louisville branch of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
\ssociation, of which R. R. May is secretary and general 
manager. Mr. May is also secretary of the Louisville 
llardwood Club, and has the interests of the hardwood 
iumbermen well lined up. The annual meeting was held on 
‘Tuesday evening of last week, just prior to the meeting of 
the Hardwood Club, and the secretary’s annual report 
was made. 

The claim department during the year handled the fol- 
lowing claims: 


With- 

Firm— Filed Paid drawn Pending 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lbr. 

Lb Meer re ee rere rey $7,014.14 $3,502.72 $484.76 $3,076.67 
‘hurchill Milton Lbr. Co... 1,827.60 1,072.64 265.51 489,45 
Holly Ridge Lbr. Co....:.. 568.33 OUD veccas 518.18 
Louisville Point Lbr. Co... 927.67 728.87 10.47 188.33 
W. R. Willett Ebr. Co....< 499.20 118.35 19.06 361.79 
Wi00d DEOKBIGC. CO) « o.6.<.<::0.0: 360.88 80.58 23.08 257.22 
Edward L. Davis Lbr, Co... 507.11 280.07 19,25 207.79 


This includes only claims originally filed during a period 
of one year, ended Jan. 31, 1917, and does not include old 
claims filed by the Memphis (Tenn.) office, or ones filed 
by members of the association and turned over to this 
association for collection, and neither does it include for- 
mer complaints pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., was 
#reélected president, and R. R. May, secretary-treasurer, 
the latter at an increase in salary of $400 a year. The 
old board of directors was elected, it being composed of T. 
M. Brown, E. L. Davis, H. J. Gates, D. E. Kline, W. A. 
McLean, Smith T. Milton, W. A. Watts, and W. R. 
Willett. The association has ten members in Louisville. 

In the report of accomplishments made during the year 
in connection with rates, the following reductions were 
announced: 

The Southeastern lines published a new basing rate on 
lumber to Kingsport, Tenn., of 41%4 cents, as compared with 
a former rate of 6 cents, the reduction being 11% cents. 

The Southern Railroad reduced log rates from stations in 
Kentucky to Louisville from % cent per 100 pounds to 1% 
cents, effective May 15, 1916, and reduced rates to New 
Albany, Ind., from these same stations from % cent to 2% 
cents, effective Dec. 30, 1916. 

Louisville lines revised rates to Canadian points to comply 
with the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the second Norman Lumber Co. case, which involved a reduc- 
tion of 8/10 cent to 2 cents per 100 on lumber. 


The Louisville & Nashville made further realignment. of 
these rates, effective Feb. 8, 1917, others effective Aug. 
to Aug. 15, 1916. 

The’ Burlington & North-Western Railway published rates 
on logs to New Albany of 141/10 cents per 100 pounds, as 
compared with a former rate of 16% cents, a reduction of 
2% cents. 

Effective Dec. 7 the Rock Isiand published rates on lumber 
and logs from stations on its lines and connections to New 
Albany, Ind., of 1 cent over rates to Louisville, resulting in 
a reduction of 11/10 cents. 

The Illinois Central and the Louisville & Nashville pub- 
lished, effective Sept. 1, 1916, a proportionate rate of 12 
cents per 100 pounds on lumber from Memphis, originating 
west of the Mississippi, to Louisville, a reduction of % cent. 

Lines in the Southern Classification Territory published 
effective Sept. 25, 1916, a classification providing for a sixth 
class rate on lumber and forest products in less than car 
lots, as against a former fourth class rate, and a class on 
carloads as against sixth class on car lots, This change 
involves a considerable reduction in rates on less than car- 
loads, but did not involve any great reduction on car ship- 
ments inasmuch as they are usually provided a specific com- 
modity rate. 

Rates on lumber from Louisville & New Albany to Roches- 
ter, by the Southern, were reduced from 248/10 cents per 
100 to 16 cents, a reduction of 8 8/10 cents, 

Rates on lumber from Louisville and New Albany to Glen- 
dora, Miss., under a tariff effective Aug. 27, 1916, over the 
Illinois Central and Southern, were reduced to 22 cents per 
100, as compared with a former rate of 51 cents. 

Reduced rates were secured on lumber from Holly Ridge, 
La., to North Carolina points, of from 4 cents to 6 cents 
per 100, including lumber and lumber products, effective 
Dec. 28, and as compared with a former rate of 32 cents to 
34 cents, the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific publishing a 
blanket rate of 28 cents, 

Another big reduction was in rates from Fayette, Ala., 
to eastern and Virginia cities of 144 cent to 8% cents per 100, 
a number of the new rates becoming effective on March 1, 
1917. The Southern also agreed to publish a maximum rate 
of 22 cents on lumber from Fayette to North Carolina 
points, involving a reduction of 2 cents to 4 cents from the 
present rate, a number of the revisions to become effective 
Feb. 20 and others at an early date. 

Rates on lumber from all west side points to Madison- 
ville, Ky., by interested lines, effective Dec. 7, 1916, were 
revised to take contemporary rate effective to Louisville, 
resulting in a reduction of 3 cents. 

A reduction on billing rate on logs from Monroe, La., was 
secured in which the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific agreed 
to publish billing rates based on 1 cent per 100 pounds over 
the net rate, resulting in a reduction of 1 cent to 2% cents. 
The Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific also agreed to publish 
rates of 22 cents and 20 cents, respectively, to Macon and 


Rome, Ga., as compared with former rates of 27 cents 
and 25 cents, respectively, a reduction of 5 cents. 

Lumber rates from Bond, Ky., to Kentucky points by the 
Louisville & Nashville, effective Dec. 16, 1916, were reduced, 
the rate from Bond to Frankfort being set at 12 cents, as 
compared with a former rate of 16 cents; and to Shelbyville, 
Ky., at 16 cents, as compared with a former rate of 18 
cents, this being a reduction of 2 cents and 4 cents, respec- 
tively, from former rates, and a corresponding rate reduction 
was made to, these points from East Bernsteadt, Ky. 





ESTATE’S HOLDINGS ARE TRANSFERRED 


MEmPHIs, TENN., Feb. 12.—The most important tran- 
saction in lumber circles in quite a while is announced by 
the estate of R. J. Darnell, thru Roland H. Darnell and 
R. J. Lang, executors thereof. It involves the transfer 
of the interest of the estate of R. J. Darnell in the Darnell- 
Love Lumber Co., at Leland, Miss., including sawmills and 
resaws, stocks of lumber, accounts and other holdings, to 
R. J. Wiggs and Franklin T. Turner. The statement as 
given out follows: 

Having disposed of our entire holdings in the Darneil-Love 
Lumber Co. to R. J. Wiggs, formerly secretary and treasurer 
of both R. J. Darnell (Inc.) and the Darnell-Love Lumber 
Co., and to Franklin T., Turner, formerly general manager 
for both companies, we bespeak for these gentlemen in their 
new enterprise the same courteous and friendly considera- 
tion from the trade that has always been extended to them 
prior to the separation of the joint interests. The Darnell- 
Love company has removed its offices to Leland, where its 
mills and yards are located, while R. J. Darnell (Inc.) will 
continue its offices in the Bank of Commerce Building at 
Memphis. Both companies will continue to manufacture the 
same classes and dimensions of hardwoods heretofore pro- 
duced and marketed thru the offices of R. J. Darnell (Inc.). 

Reorganization of the Darnell-Love Lumber Co. has 
already been perfected as follows: R. J. Wiggs, presi- 
dent; Franklin T. Turner, vice president; F. G. Woods, 
secretary, and H. D. Love, treasurer. Mr. Wiggs and 
Mr. Turner will both make their home in Leland in 
future, 





A PAPER company in northern Ontario has successfully 
used the heliograph for signaling purposes in the fire 
ranger protection of its forest properties, telephone in- 
stallation being too expensive to cover the required field, 
which contains about 1,300 square miles. In the helio- 
graph system messages are sent by flashes of light, which 
are produced in the daytime by mirrors reflecting the sun 
and at night by means of artificial light. 
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PRICE STABILITY IS VITAL TO HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


True Co-operation Means Working Together for Betterment of Mankind—Lawyer Tells How a Legal Selling Combina- 
tion Was Formed—Market Information Should Be Given Publicity 


At the recent annual of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States, held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Prof. W. H. Parker, of Cincinnati, and 
Judge L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., both delivered 
extemporaneous speeches of such merit and of such 
general interest to the lumbermen of the country that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN secured copies of the 
speeches as incorporated in the official minutes of the 
meeting and prepared the following brief resumes that 
bring out the points especially emphasized by the 
speakers: 


The New Way and the Old Way 


The address of Judge L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., 
was particularly timely and illuminative because it cov- 
ered specifically the problem which is probably causing 
the lumbermen of this country deeper thought and con- 
sideration than any other; namely, the legality of main- 
taining price stability by dissemination of information 
on markets and prices thru the office of an association. 
As Judge Boyle so ably brought out the old way and atti- 
tude of the Government toward associations was to con- 
sider them organizations evolved for the single purpose of 
fixing an unjust price. However, the new way or attitude 
of the Government is to assist in the stabilizing of prices, 
as the one and only practical solution for conserving the 
national resources of the country to the fullest extent and 
at the same time return legitimate profit to the firms ex- 
ploiting these resources. This attitude by the Govern- 
ment represents the broader outlook of the Government 
officials upon the industrial problems of the country and 
indicates that it sincerely desires to assist legitimate man- 
ufacturers in the conduct of their business. As an out- 
growth of this attitude he cited the formation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the shipping bill, rural bank bill, 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Webb bill now being 
considered by Congress, a bill that was drawn up at the 
recommendation of the Federal Trade Commission. Judge 
Boyle told of the industrial investigation instituted by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the alarmmg condition 
revealed, which showed that instead of the United States 
being a first class nation from the standpoint of efficiency 
and economy and all of the vital things that go to make 
up a splendid and well organized social order, it is a third 
rate nation. This, he said, does not show a lack of loyalty 
for ‘‘we are more loyal to our nation when we tell the 
truth than we are at any other time.’’ He then told of 
just having assisted in the formation of a selling agency 
for a group of mills manufacturing North Carolina pine. 
Regarding this he said: 


Three years ago you would not have deemed that such a 
thing was possible. How has it come to be possible now? 
Simply because the Federal Trade Commission that has made 
a survey of our lumber industry, from the stump to the tail 
of the mill and thence to the ultimate consumer, has discov- 
ered that the basic fault of this industry is overproduction, 
lack of codperation, and an utter absence of all the economies 
that are necessary if the business is truly to prosper. That 
has been taken before the Federal Trade Commission, laid 
before that commission with all the facts, and the commis- 
sion, under section 7 of the Clayton bill, formulated a 
ruling that this organization would not in any wise lessen 
legitimate competition. 


He told of the need of the whole lumber industry and 
particularly of the hardwood branch for a better under- 
standing of its needs thru better merchandising, more 
scientific distribution of products and elimination of waste 
motion. 

This same clear sighted and constructive attitude 
toward legitimate business, Judge Boyle said, is being 
found in the courts and as an example he cited the de- 
cision in the case known as the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration case. In this decision the judges did not base their 
findings upon what some judge said several hundreds of 
years.ago, but upon conditions as they are and applied 
the law with sane and rational understanding. Under 
this decision cut-throat competition in the steel business 
may be entirely eliminated and has assisted markedly in 
causing stability in price and minimizing the shutting 
down of plants in time of unwarranted depression. Fur- 
thermore it has made steel production non speculative and 
therefore has benefited every one connected in any way 
with the industry. 

He strongly advocated the new program of making 
prices obtained public by means of bulletins and said 
that the Federal Trade Commission is anxious to have 
this done. Regarding the legality of the matter he said: 

I am not posing here as one of the greatest lawyers, or 
anything of that kind; I am not trying to make you believe 
that I know more about this than your own home lawyer; 
but I do know more about the economics of your business 
than a great many lawyers; and I do know that the only 


thing that your State or your national law prohibits is the 
getting together and artificially fixing prices. 


Moreover, he emphatically stated that an artificial price 
fixing program has no value, as of course the lumbermen 
fully know, because such a program stops all progress 
and puts a premium upon inefficiency. Judge Boyle said: 


Price agreements are morally wrong. 
is right, is essential, is necessary. How can you get it? 
Let me tell you: The price is simple. Other industries have 
achieved it, achieved it morally, legally, constructively. You 
have two or three hundred manufacturers in your association 
here making a special kind of wood product, and distributing 
it to a certain specialized market, a well defined market area 
in which you distribute your product. You are doing it in 
competition one with the other. You know what lumber 
costs. You know what the trees stand you at. You know 
what it costs to run your mill. You know what the labor 
and the raw material add up to. You know the basic line of 
cost production. There is no reason why you should not 
talk it, have an understanding if you please about it, ex- 
change information, and arrive at such an accurate under- 
standing that every man will know that he and the other 


But price stability 











fellow have a correct understanding of what it costs to make 
a product. 

This, he explained, is what the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is advocating as constructive and will if necessary 
furnish a man at the expense of the Government to aid 
the manufacturers to do. In order to arrive at price 
stability three primary elements must be considered. 
First, knowledge of their business by the manufacturers; 
second, publicity of prices obtained; third, progressing 
to a point where such a fair price will be obtainable as to 
stabilize the market and benefit every branch of the indus- 
try. In this connection Judge Boyle took a decided stand 
against the continuance of the transit car business, which 
he stated ‘‘has been one of the curses of this whole lumber 
industry. Why? Because it was a bombshell in every 
market where the blooming ears drifted. They are going 
to cut that out.’’ 

In conclusion he laid emphasis upon the need of im- 
mediate action by the hardwood manufacturers to take 
advantage of this spirit on the part of the Government and 
to enter upon a campaign for legitimately securing fair 
prices for the product which they manufacture. 

Cooperation 

W. H. Parker, who is professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, delivered an excellent address from 
a unique standpoint upon codperation. Professor Parker 
is a witty and forceful speaker and points his arguments 
with convincing similes. His definition of codperation is 
taken from the two Latin words from which the word was 
originally derived and meaning work performed by men 
together. He said that codperation in the true meaning 
is one of the world’s greatest discoveries and is the great- 
est discovery that man has ever made in the world of 
business or in the world of socialized endeavor. It is only 
by gathering together and disseminating all information 
and benefits possible that mankind may realize the full 


value of codperation. ‘‘For example,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
discovery of printing set free the minds of men, and the 
discovery of gunpowder helped to free their bodies and 
establish their political equality. Both paved the way for 
the great discovery of codperation, which was the dem- 
ocratization of business ahd production. ’’ 

Money was first invented as a medium of exchange 
whereby every person would have available the means of 
purchasing a desired commodity, but until the discovery 
of the system of applying eredit the monetary system of 
the world was cumbersome and unsatisfactory, and it wa- 
only by codperation that the utilization of a credit system 
was made possible. Gradually the business world is learn 
ing that it is better to work together for better products, 
for better distribution, for better service to the ultimat 
consumer, rather than warfare between firms whereby 
resourees, growth and expansion are nullified. Competi 
tion of this sort is wrong in principle in that it tends to 
separate man, to make enemies, to create distress, and to 
keep men from really getting acquainted with cach others’ 
good qualities. 

In applying the spirit of codperation he said: 

We all, as business men, therefore, should remember that 
just to the same degree that we believe ourselves honest and 
well intentioned, we should eredit the same qualities to the 
other fellow. We should think to ourselves: ‘Maybe the 
other fellow is honest; maybe the other fellow only wants a 
chance to play the game fairly; maybe the other fellow_does 
not look at this proposition any differently from what I do; 
so I will get acquainted with him.” And when you do that 
you will find that the other fellow is decent, that he holds 
ideals just as high as yours, and that you as business men 
can get together. In that way you will apply coéperation as 
a practical principle in the business world. 

‘“Codperation, gentlemen,’’ he said in conclusion, ‘‘ was 
the dream of the past, and it is the ideal of the present; 
and just as sure as God is God, codperation will be the 
method of the future.’’ 





SECRETARY TO HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION RESIGNS 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 13.—Secretary W. H. Weller 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States today received from President B. B. Burns 
the acceptance of his resignation, which was tendered a 
few days ago, but kept a secret until the announcement of 
today. It is expected to become effective about the same 
time that F. R. Gadd arrives from Chicago to take up 
his duties as assistant to the president. Mr. Weller 
determined on his acticn shortly after the annual conven- 





W. H. WELLER, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
Secretary Who Resigns 


tion of the association, held in this city the last week of 
January. 

Mr. Weller came here from Buffalo as secretary of the 
association four years ago next May, and has maintained 
the office at a high degree of efficiency from the very 
beginning. According to an association announcement 
he ‘‘leaves behind him an enviable record for achievement. 
The membership has been increased 50 percent in that 
time and the entire organization placed on a more effi- 
cient working basis.’’ President Burns expressed regret 
at the severance of relations. 

Mr. Weller has several propositions under consideration, 
but will not decide on which to accept for some time. 
He will continue to manage the offices of the association 
until Mr. Gadd arrives actively to participate in the 
association work. 

Mr. Gadd was in the city two days last week in connec- 
tion with the installation of the new open price plan 
adopted by the association at the recent convention held 
here. He soon found that the present headquarters at 
the secretary’s office are wholly inadequate and that it 
would be necessary to have larger offices. As a result a 
lease has been taken on a suite of rooms on the twelfth 
floor of the Union Trust Building, and the present offices 
in the First National Bank Building will be vacated about 
March 1. 

It is the intention greatly to increase the office force, 
as the added work undertaken by the association will 


require it. It is the announced purpose of Mr. Gadd to 
make the service of the office to the membership so val- 
uable that no man or concern engaged in the hardwood 
lumber business can afford to stay out of the organiza- 
tion. To this end he plans to extend the very excellent 
work which has been done under the direction of Secre- 
tary W.-H. Weller and his well trained but small force. 

Mr. Gadd expects to be here much of the time between 
now and March 1, and to move his family here about 
that time, or a little later. 

This enlargement of the Cincinnati offices of the asso- 
ciation is most gratifying to the hardwood interests of 
this city and vicinity, as it confirms their opinion that Cin- 
cinnati is one of the leading hardwood distributing and 
manufacturing centers of the country. Coming in con- 
nection with the recent action of the Oak Flooring Asso- 
ciation to move its headquarters to this city next May, 
it makes them feel that Cincinnati is taking on new 
life as a lumber center. 





MAY OBTAIN MAHOGANY CONCESSIONS IN AFRICA 


The supply of mahogany, according to Consul W. J. 
Yerby, Dakar, Senegal, French West Africa. in that 
country shows no indications of any appreciable de- 
crease, as the Government controls the cutting of trees 
to sizes best suited for the preservation of the for- 
est. A large part of the logs are cut and floated to 
the seaboard or railroads by the natives, not only in the 
Gold Coast Colony, but also in the Ivory Coast Colony, 
Niagara and the Cameroons. There are also extensive 
forests containing high grade mahogany timber in Togo- 
land, Dahomey and the Kamerun. In all of these dis- 
tricts many valuable concessions may yet be secured. 
To obtain a concession it is necessary to send out an ex- 
perienced man with credentials showing that the conces- 
sionists can and will comply with the conditions im- 
posed by the Colonial governments. First it is neces- 
sary that the consent of the native chief be secured, 
granting him for his people an annual rental, after which 
the approval of the Government must be secured by ap- 
plying for licenses and a payment of some further fees. 

Several American firms have concessions in the Gold 
Coast Colony and ship their logs direct to the United 
States. Among these are the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., 
Louisville, Ky., and the Astoria Veneer Mills, Long 
Island City, N. Y. During the last two years the ex- 
ports of mahogany from the colonies in which records 
were kept have largely decreased, but this is due almost 
entirely to a lack of ocean transportation and to a cer- 
tain extent to the prohibition against its import into the 
United Kingdom. The normal amount of business trans- 
acted is best shown by noting the exports during 1913, 
which was a normal year. The figures for three colonies 
follow: 


The Ivory Coast Colony in 1913 exported logs to the value 
of $940,222; in 1914, $699,468 ; and in 1915, $306,848. 

The Gold Coast Colony in 1913 exported logs to the value 
of $1,781,047 ; in 1914, $1,172,112; and in 1915, $441,156. 

Nigeria exported logs to. the value of $512,970 in 1913, 
$42,268 in 1914, and $263,601 in 1915. 

American firms who desire to get in touch with ex- 
porters of mahogany logs in the three colonies named 
above will be put into communication with the proper 
source from which to obtain this information by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF FORM 


Millwork Manufacturers Hold a Quarterly Meeting— National Builders and Western Loggers in Annual Conferences— 
Shingle Makers Dine and Deliberate—Fire Prevention Organizations Submits Annual Reports 


SOUTHERN MANUFACTURERS IN QUARTERLY 
MEETING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 14.—The Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, which met here 
this morning for its quarterly meeting, devoted the 
greater part of the day to a discussion of the Millwork 
Cost Information Bureau of Chicago. The system in use 
by the bureau was explained by H. M. Lawson, of Chi- 
cago, one of its representatives, and was discussed at 
length by the association. 

Announcement was made that a new catalog will be 
issued by the association and that it should be ready for 
distribution within two months. Routine reports were 
made by the secretary, the treasurer and the governing 
board. 

J. M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Memphis, Tenn., made an 
address urging the more extensive use of gum. 

Forty concerns were represented at the opening session 
of the quarterly meeting and ten new members were 
admitted. The Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association is now represented in eleven States, 
from Virginia to Texas. Twenty-two of its members are 
subscribers to the Millwork Cost Information Bureau of 
Chicago, which was discussed exhaustively this morning 
and this afternoon. 

T. W. Baxter, of Athens, Ga., presided at the opening 
session, which was held at the Piedmont Hotel. The 
association adjourned at 6 p. m. to meet tomorrow at 
10 a. m. for the closing session. 


THE CLOSING SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMPERMAN] 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 15.—At the closing session today of 
the quarterly meeting of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association resolutions were 
adopted to incorporate in its records the association ad- 
dresses that were made by F. E. Gibson, of the Wood- 
ward Lumber Co., Augusta, Ga., and H. J. Winston, of 
the Miller Manufacturing Co., Richmond, Va. 

The next quarterly meeting will be May 9, in Atlanta. 





ORGANIZE NORTHERN WISCONSIN LOGGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


MELLEN, WIs., Feb. 13.—A meeting was held in Mellen 
last Saturday by about thirty loggers and representatives 
of lumber companies operating in the northern part of 
the State, to compare logging conditions and to organize 
the Northern Wisconsin Loggers’ Association. Another 
meeting will be held in Eau Claire Feb. 27 for further 
organization. P. 8. MeClurg was elected president, Ed 
Mercier vice president, George Campbell treasurer, and 
W. J. Maitland secretary. Messrs. Twomey, Latimer and 
Gillouly represented the local logging interests and enter- 
tained the visitors at a dinner at the. Atcherson Hotel 
at noon. The meeting is reported to have been very 
suecessful in every way. The following were among 
those present and the companies represented: 

J. H. Gilbrath, Northwestern Lumber Co., Stanley; J._G. 
Landon, Medford Lumber Co., Medford; J. H. Patrick, Rib 
Lake Lumber Co., Rib Lake; J. J. Lingle, Westboro Lumber 
Co., Westboro; J. H. Johnson, Phillips; PVP. S. McLurg, 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co., Phillips; W. C. Collar, West 
Lumber Co., Lugerville, Wis.; W. B. Clubine, Park Falls 
Lumber Co., Park Falls; W. T. Maitland, Park Falls Lum- 
ber Co., Park Falls; George Campbell, Roddis Lumber & 
Veneer Co., Park Falls; Elmer Bergland, Mellen Lumber 
Co., Glidden; Gus Delane, Mellen Lumber Co., Foster; Ed 
Mercier, Stearns Lumber Co., Odanah; Martin McDennett, 
Schroeder Lumber Co., Ashland; P. J. DeMars, Scott & 
Howe Lumber Co., Ironwood; John Joyce, Foster-Latimer 
Lumber Co., Ashland; W. H. Parkinson, Phillips; J. E. 
Bellinger, Gumey Lumber Co., Gumey; J. D. Twomey, H. I. 
Latimer and EB, J. Gillouly, Mellen Lumber Co. and Foster- 
Latimer Lumber Co., Mellen; O. T. Swan, secretary Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh. 





BUILDERS’ SUPPLY ASSOCIATION IN 
CONVENTION 


The eighteenth annual convention of the National 
Builders’ Supply Association, held Feb. 12 and 13 at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, which was attended by a record- 
breaking number of members and actively interested trade 
workers, was characterized by the great stress laid on 
cost accounting for the building supply dealer. The first 
session, on Monday of this week, was opened in the usual 
order, President James H. Allen, of Lincoln, Neb., deliv- 
ering the address of welcome. In the course of his 
remarks on trade conditions and the progress of the asso- 
ciation he urged the members to study carefully the cost 
accounting system devised by the association. 

Seeretary L. F. Desmond, of Chicago, then reviewed 
the achievements of the organization in the last year and 
dwelt in detail on the plan proposed on a previous occasion 
to establish district branches of the association, these to 
be conducted under the supervision of district committees. 
These subdivisions of the State organizations are to hold 
meetings every month to discuss trade, ways and means 
of codperation and general advancement. 

The present membership, said Mr. Desmond, is now 
nearly 1,000, a great increase over last year’s mark, 
which had reached a little over 500. A general discussion 
of costs then followed that disclosed the significant infor- 
mation that from 18 to 23 percent of the dealer’s capital 
is required for the conduct of his business. A feature 
of this session was the address on ‘‘The Manufacture 
and Marketing of Lime,’’ delivered by A. P. McCollie 
and illustrated appropriately with motion pictures. 

The Tuesday morning session was given over to a 
résumé of the organization work that had been carried 
on by the association during the last year; the manner 
in which the work was done and the recommendations for 
its future conduct. The district organization plan having 








been approved, plans for the execution of the work in 
those States now organized were discussed, as well as 
plans for adding to the State membership. The executive 
committee then presented its recommendations for a pro- 
posed change in the bylaws of the association concerning 
‘‘qualifications for membership.’’ 

The closing session, held Tuesday afternoon, was fea- 
tured by a talk on the cost accounting system which the 
National Builders’ Supply Association is developing for 
the building supply dealer, delivered by a representative 
of the extension division of the University of Wisconsin. 
Not on the program, as first arranged, but a feature of it, 
was the interesting blackboard talk delivered by W. R. 
Rossiter, of Cleveland, Ohio, on ‘‘Cost Accounting and 
Systematizing of Yards.’?’ Edward K. Cormack, delegate 
to the annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States told of the proceedings of the national 
body. The election of officers for the next year was then 
held, resulting as follows: 

President—Edward K. Cormack, of Chicago. 

Treasurer—John J. Voelkel, of New Orleans, La. 

Secretary—E. H. Norblom, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directors—W. H. Pipkorn, of Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. 
Voelkel, of New Orleans, La.; E. H Norblom, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; D. J. Kennedy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. M. Kelly, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; W. A. Fay, Cleveland, Ohio; Walter M. Hilde- 
brand, South Bend, Ind.; M. T. Bannigan, Utica, N. Y., and 
W. W. Fischer, Memphis, Tenn. 





A SECRETARY OF WIDE LUMBER TRADE EX- 
PERIENCE 


At the meeting of the board of directors of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana following its 
recent annual meeting, reported in full in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Jan. 27, George H. Howenstein, of Indian- 
apolis, was appointed secretary, succeeding in that office 
Harry C. Scearce, of Mooresville, Ind. Mr. Howenstein’s 
experience in the lumber industry began in the South. For 
two years he was employed at the mills of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., and later by the Albert 
Hansen Lumber Co., the well known cypress manufacturer, 





GEORGE H. HOWENSTEIN, OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; 
Secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana 


of Garden City, that State. For the five years prior to his 
association appointment he was located in Indianapolis, 
engaged in marketing west coast lumber and shingles 
and as the eastern sales representative of the Puget Sound 
Mill & Timber Co., with plant at Port Angeles, Wash. 

Mr. Howenstein faces the trying proposition of contrast 
with the twelve years’ splendid record of his predecessor, 
but he seems to be of the caliber that should, and evi- 
dently he will, ‘‘make good’’ in his new position. 





COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS HOLD ANNUAL 


PorTLAND, OrE., Feb. 10.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association held its annual meeting here this after- 
noon and elected officers as follows: 

President—J. A. Byerley. 

Vice president—J. S, O'Gorman. 

Secretary—Frank Patton. 

Assistant secretary—George D Bavor 

Treasurer—H. C. Bradley. 

The meeting was brief and about the only topic dis- 
cussed was the car shortage and lack of shipping facilities 
in general. It was the general opinion among those 
present that the situation has been relieved somewhat 
during the last week. As for the lumber industry in 
general the outlook was regarded brighter than for some 
time. Most of the camps are closed at present owing to 
deep snow in the hills. 

For those who would know what millmen have to pay 
for logs at present, it might be stated that fir logs run 
at $6, $9 and $12; spruce at $13 for No. 2 and $20 to 
$25 for No. 1, and red cedar at $11. 





SECURES SUPPORT OF ADDITIONAL SHINGLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Feb. 10.—The shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association held this week 
a local meeting to which all the shingle manufacturers 
of the harbor were invited. The meeting was held at the 
Washington Hotel at 7 o’clock and an unusually excel- 





lent dinner was served. The fact that this dinner cost 
$2.25 a plate, and, being served in a ‘‘dry State,’’ did 
not include anything to drink, seems prima facie evidence 
of a very much improved condition among shingle manu- 
facturers. It was suggested that credit for much of this 
improvement should be given the advertising campaign 
conducted by the shingle branch of the association. 

About thirty-five diners were present, including repre- 
sentatives of the local press and of the railroad companies. 
Among the speakers were H. P. Wyckoff, secretary of 
the shingle branch, Seattle; Thorpe Babcock, until re- 
cently secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation but now manager of the Northwestern Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam, and representatives of the newspapers and the 
railroads. Mr. Wyckoff declared that the association is 
going ahead with the 1917 campaign, as the minimum 
amount for advertising purposes has been arranged. He 
told what had been accomplished during the last year, 
and illustrated his remarks with lantern slides of all of 
the ads that had been utilized in the Rite-grade advertis- 
ing campaign during the year. 

The meeting brought forth results in the securing of 
support from shingle manufacturers who were not repre- 
sented during the last year, thus putting new blood into 
the organization from the harbor. Representatives of the 
various transcontinental railroads who were present at 
the dinner were each called on for information regarding 
the car situation. Their remarks were much to the same 
effect: namely, that shippers could look for little or no 
~elief during the next thirty days, and possibly for a 
longer time. This was the only drawback, or what might 
be termed ‘‘‘ bad news’’ that was divulged at the meeting. 

The Constantine Advertising Co., and C. P. Constantine, 
the general manager, have been very highly complimented 
from many different sources for the advertising copy used 
in the exploitation of Rite-grade shingles during the last 
year. As has heretofore been stated, the 1917 campaign 
will be conducted along somewhat different lines, altho 
the changes that have been made are really minor changes, 
with one exception. The exception is that beginning with 
this year’s campaign Rite-grade shingles will he marketed 
by the manufacturers under their own private brands, but 
if they are up to Rite-grade inspection will also bear the 
Rite-grade trade mark. The Constantine company is pre- 
paring copy and arranging for the 1917 campaign. 





FAVORABLE REPORTS MADE TO FOREST FIRE 
ASSOCIATION 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 9.—The report of the Forest 
Fire Association for 1916 is off the press and is being 
distributed among the members of the association. Presi- 
dent George 8. Long, of the association, in submitting 
the reports of Chief Firewarden Joy and Secretary O. 
Bystrom, says that their statements for 1916 show the 
most satisfactory record in every way, as the amount of 
damage done to standing timber was infinitesimal. He 
calls attention to the effort put forth by the Washington 
Forest Fire Association and the excellent work done by 
the State under the direction of State Forester F. E. 
Pape, and also the State Forest Commission, and the 
harmonious activities of the forest department of the 
Federal Government, all three elements working together 
harmoniously. Mr. Long says the State’s greatest asset 
consists of its timber and the future prosperity of western 
Washington depends almost entirely on the successful 
management of the forests, and there is no menace so 
great to the future prosperity of western Washington as 
fire in the timber districts. 

He also calls attention to the fact that there are timber 
owners who are not willing to contribute to the expense 
of fire protection, and for that reason the State Forest 
Commission and the State forester have recommended the 
passage of legislation that will force every timber owner 
in the forest belt of western Washington to contribute 
his share to the annual protection costs. It is hoped to 
have the bill passed at the present session of the legis- 
lature. 

President Long in closing expressed the thanks of the 
association to the State Forest Fire Commission, the 
State firewarden, and his deputies, as well as to the Forest 
Service of the United States, the public at large, and the 
press for the loyal support which has been given the asso- 
ciation in its work during the season of 1916. 





MAY ENLARGE ITS TERRITORY 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 10.—The just received annual 
report of the Potlatch Timber Protective Association 
announces that the association’s territory may be en- 
larged this year to include acreage now protected by 
other associations but which may be better handled from 
Elk River, Ida. On this point President A. W. Laird, of 
the association, says that the paying acreage is now so 
small that it costs 2144 to 3 cents an acre just to get 


started for each season, without any fires. He continues: 

This difficulty can very readily be overcome by adding 
more territory to our association. There is considerable 
area that should be added to our territory and I am con- 
vinced that we could give it better protection than can any 
other agency. Not that I wish to question the efficiency 
of other associations but because the territory referred to 
is so situated that our detection system covers it best and 
we can get men, tools and supplies into it in much less time 
than any other fire fighting body. 

The Potlatch association fights fires in a territory 
including 600,000 acres of timber, but the expense is met 
by only about half of it. The small owners, homesteaders 
and speculators do not pay, altho getting the same benefit 
as the others. The association does not expect settlers 
to pay and is well satisfied to have their good will and 
receive from them prompt warning of local fires. More- 
over, settlers generally make the best fire patrolmen, 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Programs of Four Retail Organization Annuals Outlined — Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association to Confer Again on General Traffic Difficulties 








Feb. 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, Hotel 
Taft, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 
Feb 20—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lum- 


ber Dealers’ Association, Hotel Oliver, South Bend, Ind. 
Annual meeting. 
Feb. 20, 21—North 
Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 
20-22—-Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 
21—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling 
Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Annual meeting. 
North Carolina Pine Association, 
Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 


Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 


eb. 


Feb. 


Feb. Monticello Hotel, 


99__ 


Feb. 283—Central Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Sedalia, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 26, 27—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 27—New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Association, 
Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 28—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Washington 
Restaurant, Newark, N. J Annual meeting. 

Feb. 28—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. Annual meeting. 


March 1—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. Annual meeting. 


March 1-3—Intercollegiate Association of Forest Clubs, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 


March 12, 13—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Spokane, 


Jash. Annual meeting. 

March 21, 22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meet- 
ing. 

M Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 





Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Galvez Hotel, 
Galveston, Tex. Annual meeting. 

May 1-3 
Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 


June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Ill, Annual meeting. 





St. 





WHAT NORTHWESTERN IOWANS HAVE IN 
STORE 


‘*So it is up to you to hear Mr. Greer and Mr. Dunlap,’’ 
is an assertion contained in a circular letter issued by 
Secretary F. I. Gardiner, of the Northwestern Iowa Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, calling attention to its 
twenty-second yearly meeting, called for March 1, at 
Sioux City, Iowa, as previously announced in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. Reference is made to an address to be 
delivered by D. D. Greer, of Minneapolis, Minn., on ‘‘ Plan 
Reading and Material Bills, ’? and an address by R. L. 
Dunlap, of Iowa City, on “Selling Lumber for Cash.’’ 
Of these the circular says: 

Mr. Greer’s talk will be along the line of better: prepara- 
tion—vbetter training for this end. He is a practical builder 
and an architect and thoroly understands these conditions 
which confront, as never before, the retailer, * * * Mr. 
R. L. Dunlap, of Iowa City, has been working on this prob- 
lem for several years. His method has not been revolu- 
tionary, but it has produced results. He has reduced his 
outstanding, or amount carried on his books, by 50 percent 
or more. His experiences are invaluable to the dealer. 

The convention will concern itself largely with the 
problem of meeting ‘‘ the growing catalog house menace. ’’ 
The program as formulated calls for the meeting to be 
in order at 10:80 sharp, this to be followed by President 
S. A. Lincoln’s address, annual report of Secretary 
Gardiner, announcement of committees and an adjourn- 
ment at 11:30 until 1:30. At 1:30 in the afternoon Mr. 
Greer and Mr. Dunlap will deliver their addresses, follow- 
ing which will be committee reports. A banquet will be 
served in the evening at 6:30 o’clock and will be followed 
by a theater party at 8:30. Admission to banquet and 
theater will be by credential card only. 





INTERESTING PROGRAM FOR TEXAS LUMBER- 


MEN 
Houston, TEx., Feb. 14.—The thirty-first annual 
convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 


which will be held at Galveston, April 10, 11 and 12, 
will be an educational treat, if the plans of the program 
committee are carried out. It is already designated 
‘‘The Texas Lumbermen’s School of Salesmanship.’’ 
Instead of the usual convention program consisting 
mainly of speeches and resolutions, the idea adopted in 
part last year will be emphasized on this occasion and 
the entire sessions will be in the nature of an illustrated 
discussion of the ways and means of bettering retail 
lumber merchandising. While the details of the sessions 
at the Galvez Hotel have not been completed, a general 
outline indicates that the convention will be one of the 
most interesting ever held in the State. The opening 
will be marked by the annual reports of the officers and 
committees of the association. The committee on yellow 
pine grades will then make its report,-a general dis- 
cussion of it following. Last year’s changes and others 
considered necessary will be taken up with the Southern 
Pine Association during the present year, as conferences 
between dealers and manufacturers are expected to be 
held annually. The first session will be terminated by 
the appointment of the convention committees, and the 
next four business sessions will take up questions of per- 
tinence to the yard man. 

A practical illustrated lecture and discussion on retail 
lumber advertising will take up one of the sessions; 
details of salesmanship another; stock arrangement to 
facilitate handling ete., as well as yard and office man- 
agement, will require another session, as will the subject 
of bookkeeping, credits, collections and the like. A fea- 


ture of che proceedings will be printed copies of the 
papers which will be delivered by each session’s leader 
to all who attend, so that every paragraph may be care- 
fully gone over. 

Elaborate preparations for entertainment have been 
made. 


The Hoo-Hoo have planned a rousing concatena- 





tion, to be followed by a supper and program, the event 
to occupy probably the first night of the convention; 
there will be dancing in the Galvez Hotel every after- 
noon, and a boat ride on the last afternoon. It is urged 
that early hotel reservations be made. Current news 
reports are that a movement is afoot to get the sash 


and door manufacturers of the State to meet at Gal- 
veston about the same time. The hardwood lumber man- 
ufacturers purpose to hold a convention in the city one 


day during the proceedings. 





INDIANA AND MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION SE- 
CURES PROMINENT SPEAKER 


L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., known wherever lum- 
ber is spoken of, will be the principal speaker at the con- 
vention of the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, at the Oliver Hotel 
in South Bend, Ind., next Tuesday, Feb. 20, and it is 
promised that there will be other interesting features of 
this always interesting meeting. A large attendance is 
expected of retailers in the immediate vicinity and sales- 
men in the territory. 





SHIPPERS SEEK CAR SHORTAGE CORRECTION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 13.—A meeting of the governing 
board of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association will 
be held in its offices at Memphis Friday, Feb. 16, to dis- 
cuss the advisability of calling another conference of 
shippers to deal with the embargoes and other traffic 
troubles which lumbermen are experiencing. Readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will recall that a conference 
was held at Louisville in October at the instigation of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association with a view of 
securing relief from car shortage and other transportation 
handicaps. For a time after this conference was held 
there was distinct improvement in the situation, but more 
recently a serious shortage of cars has again developed 
and southern lines are giving lumber and cotton interests 
‘much trouble from their refusal to accept shipments for 
many points in the North and East. 

The lumber market is in exceptionally favorable. condi- 
tion for a large business. There is no complaint on the 





score of either demand or prices, but lumbermen, with 


everything else so favorable, 
ship except in a limited way. 

Resident officials of the railroads do not offer any very 
great hope that transportation conditions will improve in 
the immediate future and are disposed to blame thei 
northern and eastern connections for the condition in 
which southern lumbermen and cotton interests find them 
selves. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION SCHED- 
ULES TWO MEETINGS 
Secretary W. B. Roper, of the North Carolina Pine A; 
sociation, has issued a cireular notice announcing the 
annual meeting of that organization. It will be held o: 
Thursday, March 29. The cireular is vague as to th 
place of meeting, but following precedent it probably wil! 
be held in Norfolk. Arrangements for the annual mee 
ing will be discussed at the regular monthly meeting 0: 
the association to be held Feb. 22. Headquarters for ti 


find themselves unable to 





latter will be at the Monticello Hotel, Norfolk. 


~ 


WISCONSIN RETAILERS ANNOUNCE TWENTY 
SEVENTH ANNUAL 


Final announcement of the annual meeting of the Wi 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to be held at » ’ 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 20, 21 and 22, 
just been made, and the program of business sessions ar! 
entertainments for the members and guests is elaborai 
and inviting. In calling attention to the importance ot 
the matters directly connected with the work of the ass 
ciation, President C. F. Kellogg and his associate officers 
urge a record breaking attendance for this, the twenty- 
seventh annual gathering of the organization. 

On the afternoon of Feb. 20, immediately following 
the first session of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen ’ 





Association, the annual meeting of the Retail Lumbe: 
men’s Mutual Insurance Co. of Wisconsin will be heli. 


There will be addresses by the officers and a report as to 
the present status of the company. The advance copy ot 
the report of the insurance body shows by comparison 
the immense gain that has attended its effort. 

The financial condition of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co. of Wisconsin at the close of business 
December 31, 1916, is reported as follows: 

Dec. 31, 1915, INGURAMCE AN CTORCE: 2. . ....00.4.0-006 6% $2, 120,822.00 
Written or renewed during the year 2,00¢ z 





4,694,694.« 0 
PSS Poo LE | 0 ae ee ae 2,218,972.00 
Dee. 51, 


1006, dnsurance in Torce. ...... i s.0 608 $2,475,722.00 





COAST HOOQ-HOO IN 


REMINISCENT MOOD 





Notable Gathering Discusses Old-time Members and Measures — Practical Topics Inter- 
spersed With Merriment—Creditable Development of Order to Date Discussed 





SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 10.—Last night ushered in an 
enjoyable gathering of Hoo-Hoo at the eclubrooms of 
the Metropolitan Lumbermen’s Club of this city, the 
occasion being in the nature of a reunion of the men 
who wert conspicuous in Hoo-Hoo activities along the 
Pacific coast in days gone by... About thirty-five mem- 
bers, with their ladies, participated in the dinner, which 
was enlivened with music, and Hoo-Hoo wit gave spice 
to the entertainment in general. Fred H. Gilman, Pa- 
cific coast representative for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and Vicegerent Snark for western Washington, pre- 





W. P. LOCKWOOD, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 


Supreme Senior Hoo-Hoo 


sided as toastmaster. In his address he touched upon 
the service which Hoo-Hoo performs in exercising the 
brighter, or humorously lighter side of the lumber busi- 
ness. He referred deftly to the sort of defense the 
active Hoo-Hoo should make to criticism of the famed 
order of Toms, and then called attention to the efforts 
of Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Snark of the Universe, 
and the manager-secretary, Emerson D. Tennant. 

W. P. Lockwood, Supreme Senior Hoo-Hoo and North 
Pacifie coast representative of the Supreme Nine, was 
then introduced. He sketched the recent developments 
of the order, saying that its present stage of progress 
was creditable. Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, then asked permission 


to read telegrams addressed to members. These caused 
much merriment, particularly the one purported to be 
addressed to Col. Roland H. Hartley, of the Clough 
Hartley Lumber Co., Everett, from Mother Jones, noto- 
rious I. W. W. agitator. Colonel Hartley’s disgust with 
the tactics employed by the I. W. W. being well known, 
the supposed plea for funds for idle I. W. W. struck 
the right spot, evidently. 

Colonel Hartley was the next speaker, and the toast- 
master’s introduction included the hope for his future 
activities as governor of the State. The colonel spoke 
of his association with Hoo-Hoo activities and of his 
initiation experiences, and then urged the need of greater 
coéperation among lumbermen; too many generals, and 
not enough privates, he said in substance, is the cause 
of the lack of sufficient progress. He pointed out how 
the social functionings of the various Hoo-Hoo organ- 
izations all over the country have been instrumental in 
fostering the spirit of goodfellowship. 

Robert B. Allen then delivered an address on the uses 
of lumber, one of the live issues with Hoo-Hoo every- 
where, prefacing his remarks with the reading of another 
‘*telegram’’ addressed to F. B. Cole, of Tacoma, for- 
merly editor of the West Coast Lumberman and for 
many years one of the most active Hoo-Hoo in western 
Washington. The telegram was supposed to come from 
Miss (or is it Mrs?) Sara Chap Blackeat, and it charged 
him with inability, as a member of the commission on 
changing the name of Mount Rainier, referring subtly 
to the fact that he has not even been able to change 
any person’s (sic!) name. Mr. Allen then went on to 
read reports of various engineers to show that wood 
pipe is best and cheapest for Seattle’s water system; 
that this fact is becoming generally known and that the 
wood stave pipe business is rapidly increasing. Seattle’s 
wood stave pipe factory, he said, is one of the few fac- 
tories in the city that ship their products to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


That eminent manager of Tacoma baby shows and 
champion bachelor, Frank B. Cole, then delivered an 
oration. He spoke of the number of trade journal 
editors who had passed away, and special tribute was 
given to the efforts of W. B. Judson, and J. E. Defe- 


baugh, and Leonard Bronson, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, and to W. E. Barns, of the St. Louis Lum- 


berman, and J. H. Baird, of the Southern Lumberman. 


Another interesting talk was made by Ray W. Jones, 
of Seattle, formerly lieutenant governor of Minnesota. 
As a veteran Hoo-Hoo Mr. Jones possesses an inex- 
haustible fund of anecdotes concerning the famous order 
of which he has not altogether divested himself. The 
verses for the occasion by Hoo-Hoo Poet-Laureate H. J. 
Miller were then read by B. W. Sawyer, of Seattle, to 
great applause, after which the ballroom became the 
center of attraction. 
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BOSTON LUMBER TRADE CLUB HOLDS ANNUAL 





Feature of Meeting Was Plan Recommended to Show Cost of Doing Business and Still 
Preserve Anonymity of the Members 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 14.—The annual meeting of the 
Lumber Trade Club, held last night in the Dutch Room 
at Riverbank Court, Cambridge, was a well attended, 
highly successful affair. One of.the most important 
matters considered was the proposed scheme for secur- 
ing complete reports on the trade of the members of 
the club while at the same time preserving absolutely 
the anonymity of the reporting lumber dealers. The 
method for securing such reports, which after careful 
study and investigation was recommended to the Lum- 
ber Trade Club last night, doubtless will deeply interest 
retail lumber dealers thruout this country. 

James L. Barney, secretary and general manager of 
the Pope Lumber Co., Dorchester, Mass., has worked 
out a practical method for securing such information, 
with a view to keeping retail lumber dealers so well in- 
formed on the possible loopholes in their business that 
ruinous price cutting and inefficient selling practices 
will be eliminated almost automatically. Several large 
and apparently prosperous retail lumber yards in this 
vicinity have met with serious financial reverses re- 
cently, in nearly every instance, members of the Lum- 
ber Trade Club felt, selling at too low prices because 
their managers have not properly figured the cost of 
doing business. 

President M. E. Philbrick called the business session 
to order shortly after 6 p. m. After the reports of 
secretary and treasurer and of committees had been read 
and accepted, resolutions were spread upon the records 
on the deaths during the last year of two prominent 
members of the club, George W. Gale, of the George W. 
Gale Lumber Co., and Granville Fuller, of G. Fuller & 
Son. 

It was voted to consider further the question of join- 
ing the New England Demurrage Committee, a power- 
ful organization of industrial and manufacturing in- 
terests that handles traffic matters and secures from 
the railroads fair treatment for shippers and consignees, 

Reporting as a delegate to the recent conference on 
transportation of the State Board of Trade at Spring- 
field, Mass., Secretary James L. Barney said there had 
been interesting speakers but nothing of a real practical 
nature to help shippers or the railroads. He thought, 
however, that the report to be made later by the secre- 
tary of the State Board of Trade may be of some 
value. 

It was voted to send the president and the secretary 
of the club as delegates to the twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
eut at New Haven next Tuesday. The question of 
sending delegates to the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was left in the 
hands of the president. 

The executive committee was voted full power to 
decide the question of joining the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. Several members of the Lumber Trade Club 
hold individual membership in the chamber, but it was 
thought that a club membership also would result in 
many benefits and give the lumber trade of the metro- 
politan district a stronger voice in deciding the atti- 
tude of the chamber on public questions where lumber 
may be concerned. 

The nominating committee—E. D. Sawyer, of the E. 
D. Sawyer Lumber Co., East Cambridge, chairman; W. 
E. Chamberlin, of the John M. Woods Co., East Cam- 
bridge, and J. Edward Downes, of the Downes Lumber 
Co., Boston—reported nominations of the following ofli- 
cers, Who were unanimously elected: 

President—M. E. Philbrick, John M. Woods Co., East 
Cambridge. 

First vice president—J. C. Murphy, South Boston. 

Second vice president—George R. Todd, William Curtis 
Sons Co., Roxbury. 

Secretary and treasurer—James L. Barney, Pope Lumber 
Co., Dorchester. 

Executive committee—J. Edward Downes, George Tousey 
of Holt & Bugbee, Charlestown, and H. 8S. Kelley of the 
Dix Lumber Co., North Cambridge. 

After the adjournment of the annual meeting the an- 
nual banquet was enjoyed by members and guests in the 
Riverbank Court dining room. A banjo orchestra and 
lively cabaret entertainers, ably abetted by Herbert 
Barker, of the Blacker & Shepard Co., chairman of the 
entertainment committee, made it a very merry affair. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the suggested 
method for comparing results of trading of members of 
the Lumber Trade Club. The idea may be described 
briefly as follows: As many numbers as there are mem- 
bers of the club will be shaken up in a hat and each 
member will draw a number, but the identity of this 
will be known only to the individual member drawing 
it. All members will be supplied with blank reports 
like that illustrated in the chart. At the time of annual 
inventorying these reports will be filled in, numbered 
by each member with his individual number, and mailed 
unsigned in a plain envelope to the club auditor. The 
auditor will render a complete summary of these re- 
ports, identifying them by their various code numbers 
and showing the grand totals and averages of the cost 
of doing business, depreciation, profits ete., copies of 
this auditor’s report to be distributed among the mem- 
bers as soon as possible after the first of the year. The 
chart follows: 





No. *— 
DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENSES 
Suggested for use in comparing results of trading of mem- 


bers of Lumber Trade Club for year ending......... See 
Item Ratio to 
No. Sales 
Pe Mineeey iran ie Ma ERR g 5 cs sais 00a lotelele Wiereia Alas eaten Yo 
So IIIT e CO EIEEDe 5i.5, oan 0: 00, 0:9)0) 0 0 0010; ¥8) be % 
eR RSRIONEOR OR SAMENESS 6 Foo <0.4.4 5 3 '.c 6.0 0.6.09 e189 4008, 0 % 
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10 Insurance—Fire, liability Sa cwes 
UE “CAsnGtecOURts QHOWEU 2. cies ccecsvcccscese 
12 General expense (to include everything not here- 





MPR MUNIN 06 o)0. sie si ¢. 000) ¢:5:606 Kalan Caisrerwnese we % 
13 Wages—yardmen, including foreman........... % 
14 Wages—teamsters, drivers, and helpers....... % 
15 Stable expense—feed, shoeing and repairs...... % 
16 Auto expense—power, upkeep and repairs...... % 
17 Depreciation—horses, wagons and equipment.... % 
18 Depreciation—trucks and autos............... % 
19 Depreciation—sheds and yard equipment....... % 
20 Depreciation—furniture and fixtures........... % 
2¢ 
24 
25 Expense (total of above items).............6. Jo 
26 Interest On POFrOWEE MONEY ....cccscccecccvses % 
**Interest on own capital and surplus at 5%..... % 
PEG TERRES a arastrdia: aieesic liekn « RaW Hace eeistelels % 
BE ONE CNIS ialral dhancle wig selbie aclu lvie! biel e ole ahaa ethers % 
Gross profit—in percentage (on sales for above 
OEM Oi Res Nerriicrarus etek ha eternal ane weer % 
Total expense—in percentage (as shown above). 9% 
Net promt—im Percentage 2.0.0. cs ccccvsecece % 


CHECK ONE OF THESE 
Volume of business was between....$ 50,000 and $ 100,000 


Volume of business was between.... 100,000 and 150,000 
Volume of business was between.... 150,000 and 200,000 
Volume of business was between.... 200,000 and 250,000 
Volume of business was between.... 250,000 and 300,000 
Volume of business was between.... 300,000 and 400,000 
Volume of business was between.... 400,000 and 500,000 


500,000 and 700,000 
700,000 and 1,000,000 


DO NOT SIGN THIS PAPER 


Volume of business was between.... 
Volume of business was between.... 





* If the building is owned in whole or in part by the con- 
cern, the actual expenses of maintaining the building should 
be charged in lieu of rent. 

_ ** Tf the building is owned, this item should include 
interest on investment in building as well as on capital and 
surplus employed. 

Members of the elub will then be able to tell at a 
glance whether any department of their business is 
costing too much or being operated inefficiently, since 
each can identify his own individual report by its 
secret code number known only to himself. 





MARKETS PATENT PORTABLE WOODEN HOG HOUSES 


NEw WASHINGTON, OHI0, Feb. 12.—J. H. Donaldson, 
secretary and general manager of the New Washington 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., is the patentee of a wooden 
hog house that has given very great satisfaction. This 
hog house has many unique features and is easily con- 
structed from short length lumber. Mr. Donaldson says 
that one of its great advantages is that during the slack 
winter months the men may be set to work making these 
houses and in this way all broken and short length 
lumber may be worked up to the very greatest advan- 
tage to the retail dealer. The worth of the house— 
which is marketed under the name of the ‘‘Don’’—is 
attested to by the fact that the New Washington Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. has sold over 600 houses in 
two and a half years in the territory immediately sur- 
rounding this city. 
Mr. Donaldson re- 
cently took a sam- 
ple to a horse show 
in the city and re- 
ceived orders for 
thirty-eight of the 
hog houses in about 
two hours. 

Features that 
make the ‘‘Don’’ 
especially valuable 
are glass windows 
of triangular shape 
that may be seen 
in two of the ac- 
companying illustrations. They are located at the top 
of the A in both the front and rear of the houses and 
provide for perfect ventilation without draft upon the 
pigs. Another feature is the flexible door, which may 
be rolled up and tied, leaving an opening if it is de- 
sired or if left down will allow the pigs to go either 
in or out as it swings either way. The door is not 
heavy enough to cause any injury by striking the pigs 
and is so simple in construction that there is nothing 
to get out of order. One of the small illustrations 
shows how easily the entire house may be taken apart 
and moved. In fact, Mr. Donaldson has taken one 
entirely apart in one minute. The corners are held in 
position by wrought iron hooks and there is no danger 
of the hogs being able to spread it from the inside. 
When the house is not in use, it does not have to stand 
out in the weather, as in a knocked down shape it 
occupies very little space and may be put into almost 
any waste space in the barn. 

Mr. Donaldson says in selling one of his hog houses: 
‘*T lay especial emphasis upon the fact that the ‘Don’ 
gives perfect ventilation and leaves the pigs free from 
draft. By taking the south side away you ean give 
the pigs a perfect sunning place and the other three 
sides serve as a wind break. By taking out the rear 
end you have a fine shade house in the very hot sum- 
mer.’’ Mr. Donaldson says that the plan has worked 
so successfully around this city that he is confident 
that other lumbermen may greatly increase their sales by 
using his patent. 





THE “DON” HOG HOUSE 














tN herever 
ood timber 


is locatedit will 
be worth more 
in ten years 
than tt is worth 
today. | 


What you want to 
know 1s how much more 
—whether it will pay all 
charges and a profit— 
whether you should buy, 
sell, hold, sacrifice or be 


jirm. 





No one can give you bet- 
| ter advice than James D. 
Lacey & Company. We 
either know already all there 
is to know about your pro- 
spective purchase or sale or 
can find out to your entire 
satisfaction, 


A LACEY REPORT 
: is as near the ultimate timber 
truth as it is possible to get. 
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Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
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as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 
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Loans 
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[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 14.—The eleventh annual meet- 
ing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
held here yesterday and today, has brought together 
nearly 100 representatives of manufacturers of pine 
lumber of the Inland Empire and their deliberations 
have resulted in assuring codperation among them, A 
year ago the association was reorganized with one 
director for each of three districts. A few months ago 
Montana lumbermen formed a Montana Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to handle matters of merely 
State interest, all members being members of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Last Monday, 
while enroute to Spokane, the Oregon members formed 
a local organization, including the Boise-Payette Lum- 
ber Co., of Boise, Idaho, to handle local matters and will 
employ a paid secretary as does Montana. It is ex- 
pected that what is termed the Spokane district will do 
the same; thus the three local organizations will work 
out local problems, while all their members are mem- 
bers of the parent organization. 

The annual meeting began yesterday morning with 
the annual address of President B. H. Hornby, followed 
by the annual report of Secretary A. W. Cooper. The 
latter recommended the standardizing of grade No. 1 
common, which action was later effected. The secre- 
tary urged the contributing assessment of 144 cents a 
thousand to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was favorably acted upon today. 

At yesterday afternoon’s session R. J. Knott, traffic 
manager of the association, gave an illustrated address 
on routing and Shepard French, of Seattle, read a paper 
entitled ‘‘Moral Obligations of Subscribers to Inter- 
insurance Exchanges,’’ prepared by E. B. Walker, man- 
ager of Wileox, Peck & Hughes, New York, who was 
unable to be present. 

Dr. W. B. Lipscomb, of the American Red Cross, told 
of his first aid work among the mills and logging camps. 


WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Secretary Cooper in his report recommended starting 
a campaign for advertising western pine to consumers, 
and D. M. Botsford, an advertising agency representa- 
tive of Portland, Ore., made an address outlining the 
plan in detail, involving the expenditure of $22,000, to 
be spent largely in farm papers in the territory west 
of the Mississippi River. The latter was referred to a 
committee with instructions to canvas thoroly the senti- 
ment among the members and then to act as it deems 
best. 

A resolution was adopted further emphasizing the 
value of working thru local district organizations, ex- 
pressing the hope that California pine manufacturers 
will come into the western pine association thru this 
means, and pledging the removal of the secretary’s 
office to Portland, when that is accomplished. Presi- 
dent Hornby and Treasurer Strathern were reélected 
and C. A. Barton, of Boise, Idaho, was elected vice presi- 
dent. Thomas A. McCann extended an invitation on be- 
half of manufacturers of Bend, Ore., to hold the associa- 
tion’s midsummer meeting, in August, in that city, 
which will probably be accepted. 

This afternoon at the conclusion of the general meet- 
ing the members visited the plant of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co. and discussed grades with Chief Inspector 
George Shields. Box manufacturers of the Inland Em- 
pire also held a meeting, and elected J. B. Knapp, of 
Knapp Cheney Co., Bend, Ore., chairman, and voted to 
form a box information bureau as a branch of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association and to employ a 
secretary to devote all of his time to supplying members 
with information. 

Tonight the manufacturers and retailers who form 
the annual convention of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, in session here, held a joint dinner 
and dance attended by nearly 300 in the Marie Antoi- 
nette ball room of the hotel, where all of the meetings 
have been held. 





EXCHANGES HOLD UNUSUALLY INTERESTING MEETINGS 





Speaker at National Convention Advocates Paying of Bidder for Work in Preparing Bids 
—Car Shortage Inspires Writing of Poem by Western Lumberman 





BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES HOLD THEIR ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 14.—The attitude that President 
Wilson has adopted toward the belligerents in Europe 
was endorsed here this afternoon by the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders’ Exchanges in the following reso- 
lution: 

WHEREAS, The President of these United States of Amer- 
ica has been forced by failure of the imperial Government 
of Germany to register his protest against its ruthless 
submarine policy and to break all diplomatic relations 
with that Government. 3e it 

Resolved, That we, the National Association of Builders’ 
Exchanges, endorse his actions and offer our aid to the 
extent of our resources, our ability and our lives in every 
action he may take to preserve the lives and liberty of 
Americans on land and sea. 

The following officers were elected this afternoon: 

President—R. K. Cochran, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First vice president—Ernest McLeary, Detroit, Mich. 

Second vice president—B. M. Freeman, Columbus, Ohio. 

Treasurer—Charles M. Bernhardt, Atlanta, Ga. 

Seven hundred members, representing all parts of the 
country, are in attendance at the convention. The open- 
ing session was held Tuesday. The business meetings will 
continue thru Thursday, with Friday and Saturday de- 
voted to a special program including a trip to the Blue 
Ridge marble quarries at Tate, Ga., and a visit to Stone 
Mountain. 

The first day’s session was occupied with formal 
addresses of welcome and responses and with the reading 
of reports. This morning William B. King, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., general counsel for the exchanges, read a 
paper urging that the compensation laws that have been 
passed by thirty-one different States be standardized. 
This afternoon H. W. Nelson, of Moline, IIl., discussed 
the ‘‘Nelson Form of Choosing Bidders and Awarding 
Contracts,’’ and insisted that every bidder should be paid 
for the trouble to which he is put for submitting bids 
on any contract. 


THE LUMBERMEN OF NINETEEN SIXTY-SIX 


PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 10.—When the Fir Club held its 
weekly luncheon at the Oregon grill Tuesday noon, Feb. 
6, Jay S. Hamilton wondered why the chairman of the 
day, ©. C. Crow, did not say a word of the Southern 
Pacific car shortage in introducing the impromptu speak- 
ers and during the general discussion of conditions. ‘‘I 
can’t see,’’ he said finally, when the mystery became too 
great, ‘‘why ©. C. C. hasn’t even a good word to 
speak for his old friend, the S. P.’’ 

This was the straw that broke the camel’s back, for 
presently Mr. Crow pulled forth from the recesses of his 
coat the following of which he is the author and which he 
read amid great applause: 

In Nineteen Sixty-Six 


A poor old man with trembling limbs 
And stooped, decrepit form, 

Stood on a weather-beaten dock 
And faced a wintry storm. 





He minded not the icy winds 

That fanned his snow white beard, 
But holding high a telescope 

Straight down the track he peered. 


The scene about the place he stood 
Was one of desolation, 

But patiently he took his stand— 
Such was his occupation. 


Off to the right there stood a mill 
The roof had blown away, 


And where they once had piled lath 
Now grew a crop of hay. 


Grey timber wolves in howling droves 
Were living in the stable; 

Wood rats thru the plant had eaten, 
All except the cable. 


The pond which once had held the logs 
And germs of typhoid fever 

Now formed a quiet breeding place 
For several dozen beaver. 


The boiler room was cold and chill, 
The flues were full of bats; 

The office with the windows out 
Had been sealed up with slats. 


Long moss upon the planer shed 
In great abundance grew, 

And from her nest on the old side track 
The timid pheasant flew. 


And here and there, all weather worn 
And piled high on the dock, 

Was what had in bygone days 
Been the ready for shipment stock. 


The poor old man with tottering steps 
Thru the tall grass trudged each day, 
And he’d take his place, with his telescope, 
And he’d only look one way. 


IIe would look way off toward the Sunkist South; 
And his face was filled with sorrow, 

And the only thing that he would say 
Was: ‘They promised me some tomorrow.” 


A stranger passing by one day 
Inquired of a native son, 
“Who is that man that sits over there 


With the antique vision gun? 
“My friend,’ the native answered, 
As he wiped away the tears ; 


“You shouldn’t speak of him that way, 
For he’s been there fifty years. 


“Why, that man’s story to us here 
Is as common as the stars; 
He’s a Willamette Valley lumberman, 
And he’s looking for 8S. P. cars.’ 
Incidentally, after quiet had been restored, Mr. Crow 
explained that business is good and that the car shortage 
is not quite as serious as when he penned the poem. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 10.—Thursday was an active 
day at the Lumbermen’s Exchange of this city. On the 
invitation of President J. Randall Williams, sr., of the 
exchange, W. S. Phippen, traffic manager of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, was invited to 
be a guest at the exchange dinner and meeting at the 
Arcadia Cafe, where about 100 gathered at 6:30. An 
unusually excellent dinner was well served and the meeting 
was called to order by President Williams. 

Samuel C. Roberts, delegate to the meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, said he 
thought the best results could be secured by sending the 
same delegate each year, as he would be familiar with 
the methods and affairs of the body. Few really under- 
stood the real work of the chamber, which was not for 
special or class legislation, but was fairly and squarely 
for the best good of all, with a basic principle of majority 
rule. It should be represented in every line of business, 
and in every section of the country. He quoted freely 
from the president’s declaration of principles, and said 
he considered it the best possible advisory board for 
Congress and the President. 

Frederick S. Underhill, delegate to the annual meeting 
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of the American Forestry Association, gave an interesting 
and instructive report on the white pine blister rust and 
added his opinion that it was absolutely essential to the 
welfare of the lumber industry that it be controlled and 
stamped out. 

A beautiful resolution of sorrow and sympathy on the 
death of the late Joseph W. Janney was read by Thomas 
B. Hammer, approved, and a copy authorized sent to the 
family. ° 

Mr. Phippen then reviewed the railroad situation, 
showing how the permit privilege had been abused by 
some lumbermen, with the result that it was becoming 
harder and harder to get permits. The matter that hurt 
most, he said, was the congestion and embargo at Edge- 
moor and Potomac Yards. The scarcity of boats had 
thrown double the normal volume of lumber on the roads, 
and he suggested loading more to capacity, prompt 
unloading, accepting cars at slightly more distant points 
where time could be saved, and refraining from ordering 
except for actual needs for a time, as possible helps. 

Robert G. Kay spoke on the advantages of membership 
in the exchange, addressing himself especially to those 
who were guests as prospective members. Frederick 8. 


Underhill followed Mr. Kay on the same topic, stating 
unequivocally that the lumber organizations, and espe- 
cially the exchange and the Philadelphia wholesalers were 
well worth while. He classed the reasons under three 
heads: Organization, codperation and fraternization. He 
illustrated the essential value of organization in any line, 
and showed it as vital to the lumber trade of this vicinity 
as a whole. 

F. W. Aszman, chairman of the special membership 
booster committee, said if every member of the exchange 
gave as freely as they may receive, it would indeed be a 
strong organization. All the visitors, who had been 
invited on account of their desirability and eligibility, 
were asked to join and Feb. 18 was set as a sort of 
‘‘elosing date’’ for the first batch of new members. 

J. Randall Williams, jr., explained the bunching of cars 
as caused by the lack of sorting facilities and the con- 
gestion, and suggested that the members make more use 
of the railroad and transportation committee by referring 
their troubles to it, assuring them that they would have 
proper attention. 

Several members took part in the discussion of exchange 
advantages, and the meeting then adjourned. 





ROAD BUILDERS PRAISE WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 14.—Wood block paving was 
characterized as the best pavement known for most city 
purposes at the fourteenth annual convention of the 
American Road Builders’ Association, which concluded 
its sessions here last Saturday. More than 1,500 dele- 
gates attended the convention. Thursday’s sessions were 
set apart for the discussion of the comparative merits of 
wood block, stone block pavements and brick pavement. 
It was agreed that properly manufactured wood block 
paving is serviceable for the average manufacturing city 
where the heaviest motor truck and tractor traffie is 
encountered and that in case of the average severity of 
heavy traffic wood block is just as serviceable as smooth 
granite blocks, and in addition is quiet and more attrac- 
tive. 

At the opening of Thursday’s meeting a paper by 
Ellis R. Dutton, assistant city engineer of Minneapolis, 
Minn., on ‘‘Reeent Practice in Wood Block Pavements’’ 
was read by T. Parker Clarke, superintendent of streets 
of Winchester, Mass. The paper showed that the average 
cost of maintenance of creosoted wood block is extremely 
low. It was the opinion of the expert author that for 
most purposes wood block makes the best pavement 
known. The evolution of the wood type of road surface 
was discussed from the old-fashioned ‘‘ corduroy road’’ of 
seventy-five and one hundred years ago in American cities 
and towns and still in use in lumbering operations, then 
the Nicholson wood paving and later the wood paving 
made from lumber blocks treated with preservatives. 
Creosoting, oiling, curing and laying wood blocks were 
exhaustively discussed. 

The debate on Mr. Dutton’s paper was opened by 
George W. Tillson, consulting engineer to the president 
of the borough of Brooklyn, N. Y., past president of the 
American Road Builders’ Association. He told of wood 
block paving laid in Brooklyn eleven years ago which is 
still in very good shape and which will stand several more 
years of wear under the heaviest sort of city traffic. He 
said, however, that he believed in deeper wood blocks, 
so that there would be more of depth from which to wear 
and also less danger of splitting. He spoke of yellow pine 
as the most popular wood for blocks, but said that in 
Boston he had found eases where there was a tendency to 


split. His conclusion was that where yellow pine blocks 
split they were cut too thin. On some of the residential 
streets in the western cities tamarack is used and on the 
Pacific coast a popular wood block paving is Douglas fir, 
said Mr. Tillson. After the blocks have been secured the 
next thing is to treat them so that they will not decay 
and he described a case in Brooklyn where, after a long 
test, there was an inch of wear and no decay. He con- 
tended that the question of preservatives is the most 
important and that it is necessary that some oil be used 
that will remain in the wood. <A heavy oil from coal gas 
tar has been recommended by some as valuable. The 
speaker advocated the laying of the blocks on a concrete 
base, but said it is important to .see that the surface of 
the concrete is just right. It is the European practice, 
Mr. Tillson explained, to lay the concrete base as smooth 
as a floor. 

Walter Beuhler of New York said that the treatment of 
wood block paving is the all-important factor. Expansion 
or contraction of wood blocks depends upon the amount 
of moisture in the fiber, and not until some oil is used that 
will saturate this fiber is the wood block in its best condi- 
tion. 

C. A. Kenyon of Washington, D. C., told the road build- 
ers that, while the first wood blocks were used in Galves- 
ton, Tex., and with good results, the first city to use them 
on a large scale was Indianapolis, Ind. To get the de- 
sired best materials into the blocks it is first necessary to 
drive out all the sap, he stated. 

Some speakers contended that smooth granite block 
paving, grouted with Portland cement on a concrete base, 
is the best street surface adapted to the very heaviest of 
modern teaming traffic, but it was generally admitted that 
under average large city traffic conditions wood block is 
quite as serviceable and also that wood block has some 
advantages, such as its quietness. 

The convention has been the largest and most success- 
ful ever held by the association. There was a record at- 
tendance at all the meetings and every day of the week 
saw a good sized crowd at the Good Roads Show, examin- 
ing with much interest the exhibit of road making mate- 
rials and machinery in the huge Mechanies Building, 
where the convention and show were held. 


_ SEEK TO CURB FIRE COMMISSIONER’S POWER 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—Fire Prevention Commis- 
sioner John A. O’Keefe, whose friendship for some other 
building materials than lumber has previously been men- 
tioned in the AMERICAN LUBERMAN, was the storm center 
today at a legislative hearing where real estate owners 
and others sought to curb some of his arbitrary powers. 
Incidentally, they alleged the existence of a ‘‘sprinkler 
trust’? into whose hands they said O’Keefe has been 
playing by ordering the installation of fire sprinkler 
systems in buildings where they are not necessary. 

Seeretary Franklin H. Wentworth, of the National 
Fire Protection Association, another gentleman whose 
name is some distance from the top of the list of lumber- 
men’s friends, was much in evidence at the hearing, 
where he ran true to form by waving the red flag of fire 
menace in strenuous fashion. Among other things, he 
suggested what might be construed as an interesting tip 
for anarchists, ete., when he announced to the legislative 
committee that four or five men in a single night, by 
setting fire to as many buildings in congested sections 
of Boston, could wipe out the entire city. 

The bill is supported by citizens who want the law 
amended so that Fire Commissioner O’Keefe may order 
the installation of sprinkler systems in buildings where 
they seem advisable to cost not more than 1 percent of the 
value of the property. At present the law reads 5 percent 
and the petitioners claimed this means an entire year’s 
income from a piece of real estate and sometimes more. 

Messrs. O’Keefe and Wentworth came right back by 
demanding that the committee amend the law so that 
the fire prevention commissioner will not be restrained 
from ordering sprinkler systems in buildings where four 
or more persons are employedd or reside above the second 
floor. At least, the fire prevention commissioner has 
some logic on his side of the argument when he declared 
that fire sprinklers would have prevented a fire last 
Saturday which caused damage of $50,000 in the Hotel 
Lenox, supposed to be a modern, fireproof building 
entirely of steel and brick. He was equally correct when 
he stated that automatic sprinklers would have made 
perfectly safe a business building on Chauncy Street of 
wooden frame construction with brick walls, which was 
destroyed a fortnight ago with loss of $400,000. 

The Hotel Lenox fire well illustrated the fact that a 
socalled fireproof building is no safer from fire than a 





wooden structure unless it is sprinkler protected. Start- 
ing from a cigarette stub in a bedroom on the third floor, 
the fire raced down corridors, up stairways, thru open 
doors and windows as if it were a huge furnace. 

The petitioners alleged that sprinklers being patented 
they are controlled by a ‘‘trust’’? which has increased 
the price enormously in the course of the last year. 
They charged that the insurance interests and the sprink- 
ler people work together and get the real estate owners 
“going and coming’’ by promising an insurance rate 
reduction which does not materialize after the sprinklers 
are in place, while the insurance company’s risk is so 
much reduced that a material reduction in rate should 
be allowed by the board companies. It was admitted 
that the mutual companies do make a big discount for 
sprinklered risks, absolutely require sprinklers, in fact, 
in all industrial risks. 

This is one instance, however, where lumbermen believe 
that Messrs. O’Keefe and Wentworth should have their 
way about the construction of a law. Whether or not 
there be a ‘‘sprinkler trust,’’ they know that a sprinkler 
protected mill constructed building costs less than a 
‘*fireproof’’ building and it is a fact that the complete 
installation of automatic sprinklers of an adequate type 
means a reduction of 40 cents on every $100 of insurance 
here. 
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TAKE OVER SHIPBUILDING PLANT 


BrisTou, R. I., Feb. 13.—A syndicate of Boston and 
New York capitalists has been formed to take over the 
Herreshoff wooden shipbuilding plant here. Robert W. 
Emmons, 2d, is the head of the syndicate. Steel yachts 
also are to be built here, where in the past some of the 
finest wooden racing yachts in the world have been de- 
signed and launched. It is planned to confine the future 
work almost entirely to fine yachts, which means the con- 
tinued market for some very high grade lumber. 

ee ee ad 

IN THE refinishing of woodwork a varnish remover is 
often useful. Walter K. Schmidt, in the Furniture Man- 
ufacturer and Artisan, gives the following formula: 
Mix one quart of benzol, one-fourth pound of paraffin, 
one-fourth pound of acetone and one-fourth pound of 
metalacetate. If this is found to work too fast, add one- 
fourth pound or less of wood alcohol. 



















PACIFIC COAST 


Two Mills 


cutting 90,000,000 feet 
yearly warrant you sending 
us your yard stock orders for 





Dimension, Timbers, 
Finish, Flooring, 
Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Etc. 


od Hemlock 


Shiplap, Boards and 
’ Drop Siding. 


Address correspondence to 


E. K. Woo South Bellingham, 


Washington. 
tmmn ore LAUMber Co. 


600 Lumber Exchange, in charge of F. H. MEYER, 


Lites, 


There’s Profit 
In Quality 
Mill Work 


A when you buy it right. 
We've simplified buying for 
you in shipping Mixed Cars of 


““Woco’”’ Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


with Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, 
Casing, Base, Stepping or Batten. Window and 
door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


Straight or 
Mixed Cars. 


Mills at 
Hoquiam 
and South 
Bellingham, Wash. 





Our doors are made to stand hard service; will 
take and hold paint and finishes equal to any door 
on the market. Let us know your wants. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - . - 18 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, ~— - - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
- 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative. 
: . + Lumber Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill 
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H. S. OSGOOD, 


W. S. NURENBURG, 























Exacting Buyers 





Never hesitate to buy trade marked 
goods for they know that the manu- 
facturer stands back of them with his 
guarantee. ‘That’s what we do with 
our trade mark. 
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| FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
___ EBYVERETT, WASH. 


You always find it on all our 


V.G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Uppers and Cedar Siding 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
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Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. Everett, Wash. 
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Lumber Transportation 














Yj “A Friend in Need |/// 
/) Is a Friend Indeed” yi, 


That is what hundreds of Eastern , : 


/ Buyers have found who took us at 


a our word and ordered a few cars of iff 
yy Fir, Cedar, Spruce // 


Y/| and Hemlock Lumber \/ 
/ i RED CEDAR SHINGLES yy 


FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 
i IDAHO WHITE and WESTERN PINE Y 
1 They have learned by experience that when Y 
ip they want high quality lumber on short notice if 
Y, that our facilities are such that we can guaran- Up 
/; tee prompt attention to their needs. Better 


order a car today. Y 


/) — W. David Lumber Co. ' 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters ji 
yi 544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE Z 


a 


Mills at North Portland, Ore. i 


i 


Capacity 300,000 ft. 10 hours. 
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Factory“, . , 


is a hobby with us and so much of our 
trade is on this kind of stock we have come 


Lumber to think we can please even the most exact- 


ees ing in the following:— 
Fir, Spruce, 


Eastern Oregon Soft 
Cedar and Larch = Galifornia White 
Yard Stock California Sugar 
d Idaho White 


an 
Factory Lumber. Western Soft 


OREGON-WASHINGTON LBR. & MFG. CO. 


General Office SEATTLE Henry Building 








Address all inquiries to EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. j 





WRITE 


us at our Seattle Office if you are inter- 
ested in real service and careful handling of your 
business. We have many customers who send us 
their orders without prices. They are repeaters. 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 
Lumber and Shingles 


Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE. 











HIS book covers 
every phase of 


Lumber Shed 1 construction 


Construction and other buildings 


used in connection 
By MET L. SALEY with a retail yard, 


with plans and illustrations. Has i176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably 
bound in Russian linen. Sent postpaid any- 
where in U.S., Canada or Mexico for $1.50 
a copy. 


American Lumberman »=—-". Chicago 


























CO-OPERATE TO CLEAR UP CAR CONGESTION 


Car Service Commission in Work to Relieve Tie-up— 
Interstate Rate Adjudications 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—The reorganized Car 
Service Commission of the American Railway <Asso- 
ciation, armed with plenary powers, is actively at 
work here in codperation with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in an effort further to relieve the car 
shortage situation thruout the country. C. M. Shaef- 
fer, general superintendent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, is chairman of the commission, while George 
Hodges, chairman of the Car Service Commission first 
appointed, is serving as secretary. 

Commissioner McChord, who has been directing the 
work for the Interstate Commence Commission, is 
taking an active part in the proceedings of the railroads’ 
committee, while Examiner Dow attends every con- 
ference held. 

The new Car Service Commission was organized 
following the recent action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission directing the transfer of coal and 
certain other classes of cars, and warning the rail- 
roads that unless they appointed a committee armed 
with authority to enforce its orders the Federal body 
would proceed independently and vigorously to relieve 
the car shortage. 

It is announced that the great jam at Detroit has 
been largely removed, the 25,000 loaded freight cars 
blocking traffic for miles in all directions having been 
reduced to 8,000. There is a bad jam at Cincinnati, 
where 9,000 loaded cars are tied up. The effort to 
relieve undue congestion at Cincinnati is being con- 
ducted vigorously, backed by an order suggested by 
the Federal commission. Still further reduction in 
the number of loaded cars in the vicinity of Detroit 
and at other congested points is a question of a short 
time only. 

The number of excess box cars held on railroads in 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland ani east- 
ern Pennsylvania was reduced from 75,547 on Nov. 15 
to 54,712 Jan. 15. 

These figures are shown in a chart prepared by 
Commissioner McChord. The chart shows that the 
district in which New York is located is by far the 
greatest offender among railroads keeping on their 
lines box ears belonging to other roads. 

In district No. 1, comprising the New England 
States, the number of excess box cars held Nov. 15 
was 17,473. On Jan. 15 this number had been reduced 
to 9,002. 

In district No. 8, comprising Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and western Pennsylvania, the number of excess 
box cars held by the railroads increased from 3,638 
on Nov. 15 to 13,811 on Jan. 15. In district No. 4— 
Virginia, West Virginia and the Carolinas—the num- 
ber of excess cars increased from 620 on Noy. 15 to 
3,915 Jan. 15. 

On the Pacific coast there was a deficiency of 6,821 
box cars Noy. 15, which remained virtually unchanged 
Jan. 15. In Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas there was a deficiency of 5,367 box cars Nov. 
15, which had increased to 9,873 on Jan. 15. 

In Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota a defi- 
ciency of 29,711 cars was reported Nov. 15, while the 
figure on Jan. 15 was 34,282. The Minneapolis Traffic 
Association will be given a hearing here tomorrow 
before the railroads’ Car Service Commission, when 
they will show that 52,000,000 bushels of wheat are 
tied up in that city for lack of transportation facili- 
ties to move it. 

A glance at the figures on a map of the United 
States shows that the box car shortage is confined 
largely to territory east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac, and in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina. 

The new Car Service Commission has plenary power 
to issue mandatory orders directing railroads to release 
cars held on their lines. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission indicates the orders which should be issued 
and the railroads’ commission, headed by C. M. Shaef- 
fer, general superintendent of the Pennsylvania, does 
the rest. 





NORTH CAROLINA SHIPPERS ALLEGE RATE 
DISCRIMINATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 13—John R. Walker and 
Claude W. Owen, on behalf of the Butters Lumber Co., 
the North Carolina Lumber Co. and the Whiteville Lum- 
ber Co., have filed a brief with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in support of their joint complaint against 
the Atlantic Coast Line and other roads, attacking rates 
on lumber from Boardman, Lake Waccamaw and White- 
ville, N. C., to the Virginia gateways for beyond. Some 
of the shipments immediately involved in the complaint 
moved via Richmond, but the bulk of them via Norfolk. 
The rate to the Virginia gateways applied on the ship- 
ments was 12 cents. The thru rates to points beyond are 
constructed by adding the specific proportions beyond 
the gateways. 

All of the shipments via Norfolk, the brtef claims 
passed thru Gates and Drum Hill, N. C., just south of 
the Virginia State line. The complaint is directed pri- 
marily against a rate of 314 cents per hundred pounds 
from Drum Hill to Norfolk, which is declared to give 
shippers at that point an advantage of 1% to 1% cents 
per hundred over those at Boardman and Whiteville. 
‘*It is not contended,’’ the brief goes on, ‘‘and it can 


not be contended, that any of these rates are affected 
by water competition—that ubiquitous and threadbare 
extenuator of all rate anomalies.’’ 

The commission is urged to remove the discrimination 
said to exist in favor of the shippers located close to the 
Virginia State line. 





SHIPPERS ASK RATE EQUALIZATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 13.—A complaint filed today 
by the Boorman-Power Lumber Co. against the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway asks the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission to order reparation of $176 to it on 
a carload of gum rollers from Baton Rouge, La., to 
Gilman, Mont. <A rate of 47 cents was charged com- 
plainant to St. Paul, Minn., plus $1.12 beyond. A thru 
rate of $1.10 is claimed. 

Jones & Dunn, of Jennie, Ark., have filed a complaint 
against the Iron Mountain Railroad attacking the reason- 
ableness of a local rate of 16 cents and a proportional rate 
of 15 cents on lumber from Jennie to Thebes, Ill. Com- 
plainant points out that competitors located at Blissville 
enjoy a proportional rate of 13 cents and a local rate of 
15 cents to Thebes, and that the rates from Arkansas 
City, Dermott and other points are lower than those from 
Jennie. This is declared to be unjust discrimination 
against complainant. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted an 
application filed on behalf of the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway Co. authorizing that carrier to 
establish rates on logs and other material covered by 
I. C. C. No, A-3131, from Camden, Ark., to Pine Bluff, 
Ark., applicable on interstate traflic only, the same as the 
rates contemporaneously in effect and applicable to more 
direet routes. The Iron Mountain may maintain higher 
rates from intermediate points provided present rates 
from intermediate points are not exceeded. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today reopened I. & S. No. 198, involving joint 
rates on lumber from points on the Washington Western 
Railway to interstate destinations on the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern railroads. Shippers on the Washington 
Western convinced the commissicn that they are discrimi- 
nated against by existing rates, and an order was issued 
directing the trunk lines to remove the discrimination. The 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern filed a petition for a re- 
argument on the record as now made up. No further evi- 
dence will be received. 

The commission has denied the petition filed by the Lamb- 
Fish Lumber Co. for a rehearing in Docket No. 8212, re- 
cently decided in favor of the carriers concerned. 

On March 4 Examiner Watkins will open hearings at 
Cairo, Ill., on the complaint of the Thomas McFarland Lum- 
ber Co, against the St. Louis Southwestern Railway, docketed 
as No. 9367. 

An order has been issued by the commission suspending 
from Feb, 22 until Aug. 22 the operation of an item in 
Agent Frank Anderson's tariff, I. C. C., No. 15, which names 
increased proportional rates on lumber ahd articles taking the 
same rates in carloads from Helena, Ark., to Thebes, II1., 
the operation of which was suspended by a former order 
from Oct. 25 until Feb, 22. 





MANUFACTURERS TESTIFY TO RATE CURTAIL- 
MENT OF OUTPUT 

GRAND Ravips, MicuH., Feb. 12.—That the percentage 
freight rate into eastern territory has materially affected 
the output of hardwood flooring of the Cobb & Mitchell 
Lumber Co., of Cadillac, Mich., was the testimony of Morris 
A. Thomas, before Examiner LaRoe at the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing here this week. Mr. Thomas 
quoted figures showing that the output during the last four 
years had decreased 2,600,000 feet, while the general mar- 
ket conditions have been better and the consumption greater. 
Ile testified that the freight rate is a most important facter 
in fixing the price of lumber and said it was not practical 
to ship flooring by water, so that rail must be used. 

The hearing, in which Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, Kala- 
mazoo, Saginaw, Marshall, Lansing, Petoskey, Muskegon, 
Manistee and other western Michigan manufacturers are 
endeavoring to bring about a lower freight rate from this 
section to the Atlantic seaboard, opened with scores of wit- 
nesses ready to testify. Traffic men of several larger in- 
dustries and of railroads were present. Rate experts also 
testified, and more than twenty attorneys took part in the 
hearing. 





TITTEMORE DECISION NOT IMPORTANT TO 
LUMBERMEN 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Feb. 12.—Since the announceemnt of the 
decision of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission in the 'Titte- 
more case, A. L. Osborn, chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee of’ the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, said: “The decision is very long and covers 
many points that are of little or no interest to lumber manu- 
facturers.”” However, Mr. Osborn pointed out that some 
features may be of interest to lumbermen altho the testimony 
introduced bore almost entirely on class rates and particu- 
larly on merchandise classes, 

In introducing the evidence, the carriers contended that 
the entire intrastate business in Wisconsin failed to earn a 
fair rate of return, being, in fact, lower than the rate re- 
turned by the interstate business. The State commission in 
announcing its decision said that “we find ourselves unable 
wholly to agree with the application thereto by the carriers” 
and the interpretation it placed disagreed with the railroad’s 
method of figuring cost and this difference of opinion led to 
the changing in the class rates. 

The new rates are based upon what the commission deems 
a fair and reasonable charge on first class freight. This rate 
is used as a basing point in figuring all other class rates. 
The decision sets forth that the railroad shall prepare dis- 
tance tables from all stations in the State to all other sta- 
tions in the State, and arbitraries are fixed over and above 
the distance tariff that they establish as a maximum, these 
to be added to the singie line tariff for the haul over two or 
more roads. 

Mr. Osborn says: ‘The effect of the maximum rates or- 
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dered by the commission is in a general way to reduce the 
present maximum on very short hauls and to increase the 
maximum that may be charged on the longer hauls.” The 
following table shows a comparison between the o]d and new 
rates: 


Rates for a Cents Per 100 Pounds for Each Class 
5 A 


Miles 5 f 
Old New Old New Old New Old New 
ae 9. 12. 4, 8 4. 5.4 2. 2.4 
ee ee 20.5 18.9 8. 7.6 8. 8.5 4. 3.8 
i ere 29. 23.4 11.5 9.4 jane dens 5. 4.7 
ree 34. 27.9 13. 11.2 11.5 12.6 5.5 5.5 
{ aeerorr 38.5 32.4 15. 13. 13. 14.6 6.5 6.5 
] ee 45, 39.4 18. 15.7 19. 17.7 16 79 
DOR c ewes 50. 47.4 19.5 18. 23. 20.9 11. 9.3 
1 ares 58. 52.9 21.5 18.8 26. 23.4 12.5 10.6 
BOD. accave 66.5 57.9 22.5 19.7 28.5 24.7 14.5 12.1 


According to Mr, Osborne about 25 percent of the business 
in the State is strictly intrastate in character and as a 
large part of this is passenger traffic, so that it is fair to 
assume that not more than 5 percent of the total revenue is 
affected, so that for the whole business the decision should 
not cause a reduction of more than .5 percent, figuring a 





reduction of 10 percent upon the intrastate traffic affected 
hy the decision, 


SEEK READJUSTMENT OF TEXAS RATES 

BeauMontT, TEX., Feb. 12.—A complete readjustment of 
rates on lumber from Texas milling points to Beaumont for 
local consumption is sought in a case filed with the Texas 
Railroad Commission by the Beaumont Chamber of Com- 
merce. Traffic Manager C. A. Bland, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, left Sunday for Austin to attend the hearing 
Tuesday, at which, this and other cases will be brought up. 

During a hearing in Beaumont last Tuesday before Exam- 
iner Gerry, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, a com- 
promise was reached in the case of this city against the 
Gulf Coast lines. The railroad had announced an increase 
of 2 cents per 100 pounds on lumber shipped from points on 
its line to Beaumont for export. The old rate was 4 cents 
per 160 pounds. Upon protest by the Beaumont Chamber 
of Commerce, the commission suspended the increase pending 
the hearing. Both sides agreed to compromise on a 5-cent 
rate. 
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WEBB BILL SEEMS DOOMED 


Procrastination of Congress and Multiplicity of 
Urgent Matters May Prevent Enactment 
of Measure Into Law 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—Congress is nearing the 
close of its session and there is less and less prospect that 
any constructive legislation will be put upon the statute 
books. After the time is taken out for discussion of the 
River and Harbor bill and the Public Building bill, both 
of which have been roundly condemned as ‘‘ pork barrel’? 
measures, and neither of which has the slightest chance of 
becoming a law, there will be no time left for anything 
except the emergency measures made necessary by the 
break with Germany and the prospects of the United 
States becoming involved in the European war, and the 
regular appropriation bills. This Congress dies by con- 
stitutional provision at the stroke of midnight, two weeks 
from next Saturday, and with it dies all legislation 
initiated at this session. Frantic efforts are being made 
to secure action on the administration’s railroad bills, 
but there does not seem to be much chance of their enact- 
ment. It does not take much of a filibuster during the 
closing days of the session to bring about an abandon- 
ment of any measure that is thus opposed, and that is the 
prospect before the House and Senate leaders if they at- 
tempt to force thru the railroad bills. Another good meas- 
ure, of great interest to lumbermen, which also seems to 
be doomed to death, is the Webb bill to permit combina- 
tions in foreign trade. The President included this bill in 
his recommendations to Congress at the beginning of the 
session, and at that time there did not appear to be so 
much opposition to it that it could not be passed. The 
leaders of the Senate, however, have been postponing ac- 
tion on it from time to time, and now the session has 
reached a point where even the slightest opposition would 
cause it to be dropped, and that slight opposition is still 
present. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
issued a final appeal for the passage of the Webb bill, in 
which it says: 

The Webb bill permitting combinations of exporters en- 
saged in foreign trade has reached a critical stage and a 
countrywide appeal has been made to the affiliated members 
of the organization. The situation is said to be such as to 
demand immediate attention. 

“The national chamber is committed to the Webb bill; 
the Federal Trade Commission has thoroly investigated the 
situation and advocates the passage of the bill,” according 
to the plea sent out. “The President has strongly endorsed 
it and urged it upon Congress as a part of the administra- 
tion’s program; it has passed the House of Representatives ; 
it has been reported by the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce, one senator only making a minority report; and 
yet its chance of passage is in jeopardy. In the Senate 
Democratic caucus Senator Lewis, of Illinois, attempted to 
secure agreement for the attachment of the Webb bill to the 
revenue bill and failed.” 

If the bill does fail of passage, according to Elliot H. 
Goodwin, general secretary of the national chamber, it will 
not be because of its defeat in open Senate but because of 
failure to bring it to a vote before the close of the short 
session on March 4. This ends the Congress, and the legisla- 
tion in a subsequent Congress would have to start all over 
again, 

The interest of business men in this legislation is wide- 
spread. They have asked Congress to be allowed to combine 
against the combinations already existing among their com- 
petitors in foreign countries. Notwithstanding the fact the 
proposed legislation has taken such definite form and has 
been so widely discussed, its fate now appears to be in 
balance. According to the national chamber action by the 
commercial bodies to have any effect must be immediate. 


PROSPECTS OF EARLY REPORT ON LUMBER IN- 
DUSTRY VANISHING 

Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 12.—Many inquiries are be- 
ing received by the Federal Trade Commission concern- 
ing the report on the lumber industry which has been in 
process of compilation for many months. The investiga- 
tion was undertaken in conjunction with the Forest Sery- 
ice, and the preliminary report from that branch of the 
Government service was issued three weeks ago. The 
Federal Trade Commission not only has not compiled its 
report yet, but the prospects for its early issuance are 
rapidly vanishing. Members of the commission declare 
that it is largely owing to physical limitations that the 
report has not already been put out. It is admitted by 
them that ali the data have been obtained, and that it is 
now only a question of digesting the material on hand 
and compiling it. This requires the services of trained 
economists, and those in the employ of the commission are 
overburdened with work in other investigations which are 
considered of a more pressing nature. 








A member of the commission declared today that it 
largely depends upon Congress when the report will be 
issued. The commission has pending before the House 
estimates for a large increase in the appropriations both 
for the next fiscal year and an emergency appropriation 
for the present year, but until it knows definitely whether 
Congress will give it this money, it can not plan ahead. 
The new work that has been put upon the commission by 
direction of the President to make a thoro investigation 
into the production, storage, and distribution of food- 
stuffs, will require practically all of the commission’s re- 
sources, and available men, and as the President has in- 
sisted that this is a most important matter, requiring im- 
mediate attention, the prospects are that all other work 
will have to be dropped unless the commission is allowed 
to augment its present force of investigators, economists 
and clerks, by Congress. 

Another reason given for holding back the report on 
the lumber industry is said to be that the commission is 
waiting for the supplemental reports of the Forest Serv- 
ice, in order to make certain of its views and to make sure 
that there will be no conflict in the reports of the two 
governmental departments which have been conducting 
the same inquiry. 





OREGON NATIONAL FOREST ENLARGED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 13.—On the recommendation 
of the secretary of agriculture the President has signed 
a proclamation adding about 50,000 acres to the Whit 
man national forest, Oregon, the land lying on the divide 
between the John Day, Powder and Burnt rivers, east- 
central Oregon. Of the total, over 400 acres are timber- 
lands that were included in patented entries, the patents 
having been canceled thru suits brought by the Govern- 
ment and the lands returned to Government ownership, 
these claims carrying a total estimated stand of nearly 
46,000,000 feet of timber. 

Cut-over lands figure largely in the 50,000-acre addi 
tion and were privately owned. On them the timber 
growth is rapidly reproducing. In the act authorizing 
the addition (that of Sept. 8, 1916) provision is made 
for the exchange of Government timber for privately 
owned lands in the Whitman forest that may be chiefly 
valuable for timber reproduction or protection against 
overflow. Numbers of applications for exchanges of 
this kind have been submitted. 





SALES OF NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER 
INCREASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—During the first six 
months of the current fiscal year the United States Forest 
Service sold a total of 1,071,000,000 feet of standing 
timber. This is more than the total amount of timber 
sold during the fiscal year which ended June 30, last. 

It should be said in explanation of these figures that 
the large sales during the first six months of the current 
fiscal year were due principally to the fact that several 
big proposals that were pending before July 1, last, were 
not finally consummated until after that date. They were 
worked up during the last fiscal year, but the actual 
awards were not made until the new fiscal year had begun. 

The cut of timber on the national forests for the first 
six months of the present fiscal year aggregated 410,- 
000,000 feet, valued at $870,000. 

The Forest Service has just awarded to F. R. Lecky a 
contract for cutting over 300 acres of timber in the 
Natural Bridge national forest, Virginia.’ The tract 
contains 810,000 feet of chestnut, chestnut oak, poplar, 
pine, black and scarlet oak, with some red and white oak, 
extract wood and other miscellaneous stuff. The timber 
was held at $4 per 1000 feet for the poplar, $3 for red 
and white oak, $2 for black and scarlet oak, $2 for pine, 
$1.75 for chestnut oak and $1 for chestnut. 

On the Mt. Mitchell national forest, North Carolina, 
the Service has approved a sale to J. E. Patten ani 
D. W. Adams of 200,000 feet of yellow pine, oak, poplar 
and chestnut. The poplar will bring $5.25 per 1000 feet, 
the chestnut $2, oak $2, and pine $2. 

An advertisement has been approved for the sale of 
506,000 feet of chestnut, yellow poplar, chestnut oak, 
red oak, white oak, maple and hickory. This particular 
yellow poplar will bring a minimum of $7.50 per 1000 
feet, the red oak $6, white oak $3, chestnut oak $2.65 ani 
maple and hickory $2. The tract also contains some bass 
wood which will be advertised at $4 and ash and hemlock 
at $2.50. It is located on the Big Spring branch of the 
White Top national forest, Virginia. 
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Forest fires in 1916 burned over 2,357 acres in New 
Brunswick, causing a loss of $8,695. 
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Revive Mill Construction by Using 4q 


Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 





We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders. 


Tell us your needs today. 
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Vance Lumber Co., was: 
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Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 
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of Fir Flooring, Drop Siding. Ceiling and Dimension— 


Hemlock Boards, Shiplap — Cedar Siding and 
“Rite-Grade” Shingles. 
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bie: Fir Lumber and let us end fill it with Shingles. 


John D. Collins 
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Every 10 Hours 


means prompt ship- 
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Douglas Fir 
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that here is the place to 
get both Quality and Ser- 
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FOREST SERVICE REPORTS FEW FIRES IN 1916 


Weather Conditions Were Ideal for Prevention and 
Suppression —Would Take Annual Census of Fires 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 12.—The statistics on forest 
fires in 1915, as just given out by J. Girvin Peters, chief 
of State codperation of the Forest Service, show that 
the weather conditions in most of the forest regions 
were favorable for the prevention and suppression of 
forest fires; that in those States where protective sys- 
tems prevail most of the fires were controlled before they 
had gained headway, and that extensive and destructive 
fires were few in number as compared with those in 
States without such protective organizations. The thirty- 
seven States which gave out the following total figures 
are divided into three groups, according to whether the 
reports covered Group 1, the entire forest area of the 
State; Group 2, from 60 to 90 percent of it, or Group 
3, less than 60 percent. These statistics represent the be- 
ginning of an effort by the Forest Service to secure an- 
nual estimates on forest fires in the United States. 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, II- 
linois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington and Wyoming are the States whose reports, 
covering their entire respective areas, show that 1,742,289 
acres were burned over, at a total loss in damage to tim- 
ber and improvements, of $2,390,696. 

The States represented in the second group, giving re- 
ports that cover respectively from 60 to 99 percent of 
their forest areas, are Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, North Carolina, Virginia and Wisconsin. In 
these States, 902,296 acres were burned over, the dam- 
age to timber and improvements amounting to $1,005,339. 

The reports which cover less than 60 percent of the re- 
spective State forest areas, are for Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and West Virginia. Total acreage burned over 
was 662,065, a cost in damage to timber and improve- 
ments being $613,321. 

Expenditures by private timber protective associa- 
tions were as follows: In California, $1,500; Idaho, 
$51,400; Kentucky, $750; Maine, $1,600; Michigan, $28,- 
000; Montana, $2,000; New Hampshire, $6,700; North 
Carolina, $300; Oregon, $67,000; Pennsylvania, $1,800; 
Vermont, $1,900; Washington, $46,000; and West Vir- 
ginia, $3,800; total, $212,750. In addition, large sums 
are spent by individual private owners, especially in 
California, Minnesota, and New York. Expenditures 
for protecting the Indian reservations and national parks 
amounted to about $450,000. 





PLAN TO CONTROL BLISTER RUST IS SUGGESTED 


Experts Believe Mixed Planting of White and Red Pines, 
in Alternate Rows, Would Curb Disease 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—A very interesting plan to 
frustrate the white pine blister rust in future commer- 
cial plantings was made public here recently by the Mas- 
sachusetts Forestry Association. In brief, the plan sug- 
gested by Secretary Harris A. Reynolds of the For- 
estry association, after long and careful consultation with 
experts on silviculture, is as follows: 

Since to secure the best results any plantation must be 
thinned about fifteen to twenty years after planting, the 
proposition is to plant white 


underplanting. emuans of this fact, the plan suggested by 
the Massachusetts Forestry Association should be adopted for 
open planting only. 

The following is based on a letter written by Prof. 
Richard T. Fisher, director of the Harvard Forest 
School, in answer to an inquiry concerning this plan: 

I should certainly approve of the plan of combining the 
planting of red and white pine, for while the red pine is 
less valuable, both species will grow at approximately the 
same rate in medium soil. Excellent mixed volunteer stands 
of the two trees are not uncommon, and the combination of 
the species should prove a safeguard against the blister rust. 
Red pine is being planted here more plentifully than white 
pine, but if the mixed plantation is made on particularly 
poor soil, the red pine is likely to outgrow and overtop the 
white. In moist soil the white pine would assert itself. 

In answering the same inquiry, Prof. J. W. Toumey, 
director of the Yale Forest School, wrote that he had been 
advocating the planting of white "and red pine in lighter 
and intermediate soils for ten years because of the dan- 
ger to white pine from the weevil. He does not believe 
it to be necessary to alternate the pines in rows, but to 
plant in alternate rows or in alternate double rows, so 
that if expedient for only one species to mature it will 
be easy to cut out the other in the thinning. 

Dr. E. B. Fernow, president of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters, dean of the college of forestry, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, and former United States Forester, wrote 
that mixed planting is the proper silvicultural policy and 
should be generally cultivated. 





AGGRESSIVE WHOLESALE CONCERN IS GROWING 


Quality Is Policy—Specializes in North Carolina Pine, 
Cypress and Poplar 


LANCASTER, Pa., Feb. 13.—Lumbering runs in families 
just as good looks, business acumen and other desirable 
traits, as is shown by the business activities of A. ( 
Tunis, general manager of the A. C. Tunis Lumber Co., 
of this city, engaged in the wholesaling of lumber thruout 
the surrounding country. Mr. Tunis has had considerable 
experience in the North Carolina pine business, both in 
the manufacturing and distributing end and is a member 
of the Tunis family, the founders of a pioneer business in 
North Carolina pine, the lumbering activities of the 
family being carried on under the name of the Tunis 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Norfolk, Va. Altho 
the A. C. Tunis Lumber Co. has not been organized long— 
the organization of the business taking place June 1, 
1916—the business it has built up is excellent and the 
number of customers are being added to almost daily. 
The company was organized to do a general wholesale 
business of buying and selling lumber, and it has been 
specializing in North Carolina pine, South Carolina 
cypress and poplar. The company does not own any 
mill or mills in the South, but does buy the output of 
some of the smaller mills, when a careful inspection shows 
that the stock is well manufactured and of that high 
character that the company intends always to supply its 
customers with. Mr. Tunis is very firm in the stand he 
takes that no sales be made other than to the legitimate 
trade. The territory covered by the company consists of 
eastern Pennsylvania and lower New Jersey. However, 
considerable business is transacted as far away as Balti- 
more and clear up thru the New England States. Special 
attention is being paid to the users of North Carolina 
box grades and roofers and a splendid business has been 
worked up by the company in these classes of lumber. 





pines and red pines in equal 
numbers, alternating them in RopeRrT FULLERTON 
rows, or planting them in al- 
ternate rows. When the thin- 
ning period arrives, if the 
white pines are infected with 
the rust, they should be taken 
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out and the red pines allowed A : : ; 
to reach maturity. On the bry Cay, lm ‘i 


other hand, if at that time the 
white pines are free from the 
disease, the less valuable red 
pines can be removed and a 
crop of the white pines grown. 

It will cost little or nothing 

more to do the planting in this 
manner and the difference in 
the cost of red and white trans- 
plants will be inappreciable. 
The planter will lose no time or 
money by this method, because 
the red pines that are cut will 
have served the same purpose 
silviculturally as white pines 
would have served in their 
places. But, if the blister rust 
in the meantime proves so de- 
structive that the growing of 
white pines is found to be im- 
practicable, the planter has 
lost nothing and his crop of 
red pines will give him a profit. 
As a matter of fact, long be- 
fore the fifteen years have ex- 
pired, foresters and timber men 
will know definitely whether 
they can control the blister 
rust and what the grower of 
white pine can or must do to 
produce his crop. 

The red pineisa rapid grow- 
er. It will thrive in the 
poorest soils. The wood, tho 
less valuable. can be used as 
a substitute for white pine in 
.many ways. It has no dan- 
gerous enemy that foresters 
know at present, and it is not 
attacked by the blister rust. 
In the early years its growth 
on medium soils is about the 
same as white pine. Itis very 
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THE WATCHER 
If there be other lands beyond our lands of human ken, 
And if there be a mystic bond of dead and living men, 
If there be shades of men who die, beyond those portals pearled, 
Who may look down from that far sky and see how goes the world, 
I wonder how one watches thus and whispers to the Lord, 
I wonder how he looks on us, the children of his sword ?— 
A father pleased with his good son? or does our Freedom nod ?— 
If there be yet a Washington, what tale he tells to God? 





HARD TO SUIT 
Been cold up your way? Cold up ours—we nearly froze one night; 
It worked right in and froze the flowers upon the wall—that’s right. 
The suds would freeze when you would wash, a comb you couldn’t hold 
To comb your hair when you got—gosh almighty, it was cold! 


And when the steampipes all went bust and when the fire went out, 
It seems to me the man that cussed the worst of all, about, 

Was one that we in other days last summer used to meet 

Who set the English speech ablaze complaining of the heat. 





THE BAD MAN 
There was a gink blew into camp not very long ago 
Who’d make you think he had a lamp like no one else below. 
He told about the fights he had, he built up quite a rep; 
Without a doubt we thought him bad, a party full of pep. 


He had two arms resembuling the butt-log of a beech, 

An’ other charms he used to sing, his footwork an’ his reach. 
He bullied us, I must confess, we let him have his way; 

An’ not a cuss but answered ves, whatever he would say. 


The matter might have gone along all winter just the same, 

But Monday night, when feelin’ strong an’ ugly, in he came 

An’ made a erack if any hick should any trouble want 

He’d beat him black, fer he could lick the whole State of Vermont. 


I needn’t state the details now; I think ’t was Dirty Dan 

Thet couldn’t wait—but, anyhow, the jamboree began; 

An’ Dan an’ me began to maul an’ trim the geezer good. 

He claimed thet he could lick us all—an’ darn the luck, he could! 





TO BUILD A MAN 
To build a house or build a man is very much the same: 
You have to think, you have to plan, you cannot build by guess. 
The same foundation you began before you built the frame 
A man must have before he can arise to a success. 


Build then upon the solid earth with fundamental things— 
Courageous faith and solid worth that do not change or fail, 
A lot of work, a little mirth, and fellowship that brings 
The brotherhood of man to birth whatever ills assail. 


And on that good foundation rear the man you mean to be, 
On life’s hard road a pioneer for other men who toil, 

A temple of both love and cheer in your community, 
A house to others very near upon the common soil. 


With faith in men that does not tire, keep blazing in your heart 
A constant beacon to inspire the hearts of others, too. 

When hopes of other men expire, when all their dreams depart, 
Give them a brand from your own fire to kindle them anew. 


And you shall stand a shelter then to ev’ry passer-by, 
A hospice unto other men who journey down the way 
To set them on their feet again the road again to try— 
A house of help and comfort when the pilgrim goes astray. 


What were a house, admittance to its fellowship denied? 

What pleasure such a house to you, whose roof you do not share? 
What were a man who never threw his own heart open wide 

That men their courage might renew, rebuild their visions there? 


Build such a house by such a plan in sueh a life as this, 
No single creed or single clan forbidden to your breast, 
Your house a waiting wanigan when men the highway miss, 
Your heart a hearth where any man shall be a welcome guest. 





TREAT LUMBER WITH RESPECT 
Some fellows seem to think a yard is just a dumping ground, 
And lumber a Missouri dog to sort of kick around. 
You find it lying on the ground for teams to trample on; 
You’d think a Kansas cyclone thru the whole of it had gone. 
And oftentimes a rotting stump right in the alley lies 
For that’s the way some fellows seem to want to advertise. 
And then they wonder why the man who comes to get advice 
About a bill will always yell so loud about the price. 





The dealer knows the margin is as small as it can be; 
He has to sell a lot of boards a little kale to see. 
And yet the Scandinavian, the Frenchman or the Dutch 


Are quite convinced when they buy boards they have to pay too much. 


The dealer cannot understand the people’s point of view, 

And why they knock the lumberman the way the people do. 
Perhaps the reason why they think the goods upon the shelf 
Should be so cheap is just because he holds them cheap himself. 


For any thing that is so poor it needs no thought and care, 

An article to throw around and tumble anywhere, 

It can’t be very valuable, it can’t be worth a darn; 

Why should it bring so big a price when wanted for a barn? 
But alleys clean and lumber straight and piles as trim and neat 
As any window in a store along the business street 

May give the customer perhaps of thoughts another kind 

And leave impressions different in every farmer’s mind. 


So treat your lumber with respect, and men will do the same; 
And you can make a decent price without a sense of shame. 
A well-kept office, well-kept yard and piles with even ends 
Will take a little trouble but will pay you dividends. 
Remember that the thing you sell is neither junk nor scrap; 
You paid good money for the stock—so should the other chap. 
And when the boards are bright and clean, the alleys neat and nice, 
The customer will grab the stuff, and thank you for the price. 


IF TOYS COULD TALK 


If toys could talk 
What a tale they’d tell. 
They can often walk; 
If they talked as well 
They could tell a tale 
Of the lands afar, 
Of the German vale 
Where the toyshops are. 


They could tell a yarn 
Of the Swartzwald green, 
Where there is no Marne 
And no battle-scene, 
Where the children play 
In the forest soil 
And the morn is gay 
With the song of toil. 


In the simple cots 
Of the simple folk, 
Where they hear no shots, 
See no battle-smoke, 
There the toy is born 
In the cots of these 
For the Christmas morn 
Across the seas. 


Here’s a watch of Swiss 
And a doll of France, 
And a dancer this 
That will bow and dance, 
And a dog to walk 
And to bark as well 
If our toys could talk 
What a tale they’d tell! 





They would tell the king 
And the emperor 
An end to bring 
To the curse of war; 
With the flags all furled 
In the camps of men, 
They would tell the world 
To play again. 


THE LOVELY LADY 


O lovely lady of these lines, 
I wonder who you are? 

Are you some sister of the ‘pines, 
Dear daughter of a star? 





For always of the woods you sing, 
And always of the sky, 

And always to white pages bring 
The starbeam and the sigh, 


The sigh of pine trees after eve, 
The joy of starry gleams; 

And always when you come you leave 
One vision in my dreams: 


Your eyes are most cerulean blue, 
Your eyes are hazel gray, 
Your eyes like heaven’s changing 
hue, 
The sad sky and the gay; 


And, as your eyes, your face is fair, 
Where crimson comes and goes; 
And there are roses in your hair 
As vellow as the rose; 


A figure statuesque and tall, 
Fit sister of a tree, 

A statue carven on a wall, 
A watcher by the sea. 


And always you are standing so 
Above the pages white, 

Your voice a whisper sweet and low, 
Melodiously light, 


That echoes each recurring rime, 
Of ev’ry poem part, 

That keeps with ev’ry poem time 
And with the poet’s heart. 


O lovely lady, vou are she 
Who in the garret dwells, 
Whate’er the poet’s lot may be, 
His palaces and cells— 


The solace of his saddest hours, 
Companion of the gay, 

A pine-bough garlanded with flowers, 
The starshine of the day. 


O lovely lady of these lines, 
You are and you are not; 
You are the vision he designs, 
You are his theme and plot, 


You are his heaven he has made, 
Has built with his own hands, 

You are the dreamer unafraid 
Who dreams, and understands. 


You are the one, the chosen one, 
The fortunaie indeed, 

The one for whom it all is done, 
Tho all the world may read. 








White Pine 
Doors— 


the kind that take paint and 
holds it offer door customers 
the acme of satisfaction. 
Such doors are still obtain- 
able—ask us. 


Try us on a mixed car of doors 
White Pine K. D. window and 


door frames. 
he S 
Western Pine wie. 
F. W. KIENZLE, Representative, Mf Co 
441 Lbr. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. g. ® 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 
we? Cedar and Larch 
\ Lumber 
Cedar Poles and Piling 


TRY DOVER QUALITY 


Dover Lumber Co., 
Eastern REPRESENTATIVES: 
IDAHO WHITE PINE MFRS.’ AGENCY 
208 So. LaSatte Sr., Cuicaao, lit. 






Dover, Ida. 











The Polley s Manufacturers 
Lumber Co. | Western Pine 


Missoula, Mont. 
issou'a, Wort | Montana Larch 


N. P. & Milwaukee shipments. 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 























Idaho White 
Pine 

Pattern and Special Stocks 

GEORGEE.LAMMERS Factory and Yard Stocks 


MANAGER 





1128 Old National Bank Bldg., SPOKANE, WASH. 

















Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 
brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LUMBE. And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1,090 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Order Today From 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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CALIFORNIA 





{ California White Pine 





California 


Sugar Pine 





and Arizona Soft Pine 





Tel. Harrison 1295 
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Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











wean PINE 





CALIFORNIA 


Wide Widths 
Largely 16’ Lengths 
Air Dried 


CLEARS 


Best For Factory and Planing Mill. 


fH REDWOOD &B 
Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. sticrrancsco: ci. 
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Coastwise and Export 
Lumber Products. 


/ WHOLESALE LUMBER \ 


Steamship Agents 


Shipments of Pacific Coast 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











facturers of Port 


constantly on hand we 
in both dry and green 
sible time. 





Port Orford 
CEDAR 


Buy direct from the largest manu- 


save money, time and worry. Our log 
supply is provided by railroad and is constant. 
Our manufacturing and shipping facilities are 


of the best. And with well balanced stock: 


Get Our Prices Today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 


Orford Cedar and 


can supply your every neec 
lumber in the shortest pos 














Lumber Shed 


Construction 


A Book for Retail Lumbermen— 
By Met. L. Saley. 


paid, $1.50 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 


This book provides in a convenient 
form a compendium of plans and 
information on the building of lum- 
ber sheds and other buildings used 
by the retail lumber ae 
The book is 8x11 inches in size, 
76 pages, is printed on a high grade 


1 
sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian linen. Price, post- 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











Aes s hilosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables 23:2) 03252 tne timver busi- 
» By DOUGLAS MALLOCH ness. He never wrote any wise 


sayings about us. 


Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “’The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That's its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
withasmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. $1.00. 





American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 10.—The statement of the total waterborne ship- 
ments from British Columbia, Washington and Oregon, and 
a statement of the cargo shipments inspected by the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau (Inc.), of Seattle, have just 
been compiled by the office of Secretary Fred W. Alexander, 
of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. For many years 
Mr. Alexander has issued from the bureau offices an annual 
statement of total waterborne shipments from the Pacific 
coast, and also the amount inspected by the bureau. The 
comparative statement of waterborne shipments for 1915 
and 1916 shows a net gain for 1916 of 33,584,000 feet. The 
total waterborne shipments for 1916 amounted to 1,444,221,- 
410 feet, as compared to 1,410,637,401 feet for 1915. Of 
these shipments the California market took 1,100.098,725 
feet in 1916, which was a total gain over 1915 of 97,343,760 
feet. . Miscellaneous domestic shipments, however, showed a 
loss of 48,687,061 feet. The 1916 shipments to miscellaneous 
domestic points were 120,160,244 feet. This trade includes 
Alaska, Panama, Hawaii, Atlantic coast, and Philippine 
Islands. The foreign consumption also shows a loss, which 
amounts to 15,072,690 feet, the total for 1916 being 322,162,- 
441 feet. 

By comparing these figures with the shipment of the 
years before the present European war, 1913-14, it will be 
found that foreign shipments have fallen off nearly 50 per- 
cent. The California market also took more lumber during 
1913-14 than during the last two years, but the miscellane- 
ous domestic market has shown an increase during the last 
two years. The total waterborne shipments for 1913 were 
1,934,835,725 feet, and for 1914, 1,693,621,192 feet. The 
foreign shipments in 19138 amounted to 600,142,246 feet and 
in 1914 to 508,660,327 feet. It is interesting to note the 
very large percentage of cargo shipments that are inspected 
by the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. In this respect 
compare the total amount shipped in 1916, which is 1,444,- 
221,410 feet, with the amount inspected during the same 
period, which is 1,022,696,323 feet. In this respect it will be 
noted that the total amount of lumber shipped foreign in 
1916 was 322,162,441 feet, of which 319,333,036 feet was 
inspected by the bureau. 

Comparative Statement, 1915-1916, of Waterborne Ship- 
ments from British Columbia, Washington and 
Oregon—Total Feet, B. M., Lumber, 
Lath, Pickets 
1915 1916 
Feet—B. M. 






























California Feet—B. M 
San Francisco Bay............ 453,156,684 462,759,352 
San Pedro Bay & Vicinity...... 405,205,324 491,327,026 
IE Wa 5 0 a-on4 8's 5 sss e's OO 15,803,563 28,466,918 
PEUBCOOULAMOOUR 6. six 5 s.00 ss wa ae aes 29,589,394 18,545,429 

Totets, California «<..053.45%.% 903,754,965 1,001,098,725 
Gain—t ,760 feet. 

Miscellaneous Domestic 
OS Gs aS ee ee 14,911,788 49,949,789 
MMMM RMEMOR UD. A Geral oa Yat So techs 6 eSNG ie 16 15,065,506 17,694,913 
PRAM IRTO MOORE sg o70 a sha dys Son ps SS eer ree 
ia wetian IBIQNOE «4. 6.65 54545 50,687,721 52,460,872 
Philippine islands .........<.+ 3,085,243 854,670 

Totals, Misc. Domestic....... 169,647,305 120,960,244 
Loss—48,687,061 feet. 

Foreign— 

PMCENONROIRS Ce Nyse ee Ae eae aie S 107,240,340 101,112,098 
ME MORIA: ic ckulivaesa ewes 5,528,105 3,654,395 
West Coast, So. America....... 32,685,447 66,556,628 
aw ont, 0, AMEMCE.......0° seek ens s 

ED See te eee 6,466,437 

entre AIMMOIIOA, 245.0610 65 .5R 5 690,402 

UU rere ee es 46,249,201 

BA ar ha sin ea eos ee & PSO 7,451,959 

Routh Sea. Islands... <<. 50.0005 4,279,768 

a. &. and Continent. ..:..445.0..« 108,100,364 

RNR ceca ote win, tee tien Ie wn te ee 9,294,793 

SI Gack AGRE ASS aso eee 8,481,881 

SNORE ote ce orca RA teugtig wit a oe ee 766,434 

INN Sakae Sok asters oa aes % 5 

Totals; Dovey: 05-045 5554%05 337,235,131 : 

Loss—15,072,690 feet. 

CoE, 6. aa a anes oases uu 908,754,965 1,001,098,725 

Miscellaneous Domestic ......... 169,647,305 120,960,244 

PRUNE. ainsxaed oe cesunecweenees 337,235,131 322,162,441 

RUMRIB Vet aS ole nese euenee 1,410,637,401 1,444,221,410 
Net Gain—33,584,009 feet. 
Summary, 1916 
Domestic Foreign Total 

British Columbia...... 3,564,654 40,111,869 43,676,523 

Puget Sound... .......+< 809,405,145 160,631,642 470,036,787 

Grays Warbor......... 242,030,179 40,815,507 282,845,686 

Willapa Harbor........ 82,716,267 12,754,714 95,470,981 

Columbia River........ 258,920,753 67,848,709 ,769,462 

Coos Bay & Ore. Coast.. 225,020 9071  swececscc 225,421,971 

SUHMNE «xo as on ane 1,122,058,969 322,162,441 1,444,221,410 


Comparative—British Columbia, Washington and Oregon— 
Total Waterborne 
1915 1916 


British Col..... ¢9,411,235 3,676,525 - 








Washington 816,182,138 848,353,454 - 
SSO OND 6 sass okt 525,044,028 552,191,483 — 
DOUBTS. o50)s'a5 1,410,637,401 1,444,221,410 


Total amount inspected (cargo), 1,022,696,332 ft. b. m. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 12.—-Export clearances for the week ended last Satur- 
day showed a marked zgain in total volume over those of the 
preceding week, approximating, so far as the manifests were 
made public, 1,980,000 feet, plus 196 pieces of pine timber of 
which the measurements were unstated. There were moved 
export in addition, during the week, 246,500 staves, 45,314 
bundles of shooks, 1,000 bundles of heading and 2,489 cross- 
ties. Several vessels were reported cleared for European 
destinations—the schooner Adanoster, for Oporto with 
staves ; the steamship Cadiz for Barcelona, Cadiz and Valen- 
cia with parcel shipments of pine, oak and gum lumber and 
staves ; the schooner O. M. Clark for Barcelona with staves, 
and the steamship Argo for London with approximately a 
half million feet of lumber. All told, more than three-quarters 
of a million feet of lumber were cleared for European destin- 
ations, the balance going to the other Americas, with Panama 
Canal shipments leading. The steamship Nils for Port Mex- 
ico carried a part cargo of 180,000 feet, the largest single 
shipment, New Orleans to Mexico, in several weeks. There 
moved coastwise to New York 22,012 bundles of box mate- 
rial, 3,233 bundles of staves and 1,450 crossties. 

There is little change in the market comment on export 
situations, whatever changes may have actually taken place 
in the European export situation. Orders affecting that 
phase of it must come from the allied capitals, and will 
likely be held in confidence. The feeling on this side is that 
shipments will continue to move transatlantic to supply Gov- 
ernment needs and uses, tho it is expected that private tak- 
ings will be more rigidly restricted than before. West Indian 
demand continues fairly strong, and some of the trade fac- 
tors lock for improved call from Mexico. Shipments to the 
Isthmus continue to figure importantly in the weekly clear- 
ances from this port. 


Recent news dispatches from Belize report the jailing, by 
Mexican officials, of two employees of the Mengel & Bros, 
company in the latter’s mahogany camp near Payo Obispo, 
Yucatan. Mahogany cutting operations were recently re- 
sumed there, it appears from the Belize story. <A visit from 
the Mexican commandante followed, and there was trouble 
over some sort of document which the latter was asked to 
sign and which is said to have disappeared from his quarters. 
The two company employees were arrested on suspicion of 
having taken the paper, but one was promptly released. 
The Belize dispatch reported the arrival there from the States 
of the company’s colonial manager, Mr. Benedetto, who pro- 
cecded to Payo Obispo to adjust matters. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Feb. 12.—Lumber in immense quantities is brought here 
daily by schooners, barges and the railroads and stored 
awaiting the arrival of ships. The Burns Boom Co. has in 
charge several million feet of sawn and hewn timber, cover- 
ing the entire nerth end of the local basin, in readiness to 
be loaded into vessels now en route. While the bulk of the 
lumber handled thru this port goes to points south, there 
are three vessels here taking on cargoes of oak boards, 
sawn and hewn timber, cypress and hickory logs, turpen- 
tine and quantities of longleaf yellow pine lumber for Euro- 
pean ports, and the masters of the vessels express con- 
fidence in their ability to land the cargoes at points of 
destination. Two steamships are due to arrive here during 
the week from European ports, and a dozen or more sailing 
craft are on the way back from points between Cuba and 
Isuenos Aires. Export orders are plentiful and less trouble 
is being experienced in chartering bottoms. Eleven vessels 
are in port at this time. As a whole, prospects for a record- 
breaking spring business thru this port appear exceedingly 


bright. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


Feb, 13.—Exports from the port of Savannah have fallen 
off approximately S80 percent since the beginning of Ger- 
many’s newest U-boat campaign, according to a comparison 
of recent export figures at the custom house with those of 
the same period of the previous month, During the first 
ten days of January exports valued at $1,000,000 were car- 
ried to foreign ports from Savannah, and during the first 
ten days of the present month, since the barred zone orders 
went into effect, only three vessels have cleared from the 
port, carrying cargoes valued at «$160,000, all in neutral 
sailing bottoms. The British steamer Ardgorm is taking on 
a $2,000,000 cargo of cotton and steel for Havre. Due to 
the great value of its cargo it is expected that the steamer 
will be convoyed to the other side by a French or English 
cruiser. The Swedish steamer Irene is in port, consigned 
to the New Orleans Export Co. It came from Charleston 
with a part cargo and will take on the rest of its cargo 
here, The British steamer [lswick Tower, consigned to the 
Southern Shipping Co., is in port discharging and probably 
will take back cargo. The Norwegian steamer Ramfos and 
the Swedish steamer Elizabeth are also in port, together with 
six sniling vessels, 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 14.—Unusual activity in the yellow pine export trade 
was noted at local ports during the last week. Heavy ship- 
ments are being made by many of the large manufac- 
turers, especially by the Kirby Lumber Co. and the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. The latter has three boats loading at 
Beaumont and will have two more before the end of the 
present week. It has 8,000,000 feet of yellow pine on 
its books for export shipment. It is estimated that the 
Standard Export Co. will ship about 10,000,000 feet this 
month. Two large cargoes during the last week were 90,- 
592 pieces of rough yellow pitch pine lumber for San Juan 
per schooner William E. Burnham and 6,335 pieces staves 
for Liverpool via steamship Director. Other vessels are 
now in port or on their way to receive additional cargoes 
of lumber. 

The British schooner Irma Bentley, which left the port of 
Galveston two weeks ago with a cargo of lumber valued at 
$20.000, consisting of pitch pine shipped by the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., was waterlogged in the Gulf and towed into port 
with half of its cargo damaged. A libel was filed against 
the schooner by the tug Leopold Adler for $25,000 for as- 
sistance rendered in bringing the vessel back to port. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 12.—DBy the middle of this week three vessels, carry- 
ing timber and lumber cargoes aggregating 4,500,000 feet 
will have cleared for English ports, and before the month ends 
at least one more cargo of 1,500,000 feet will be shipped 
from this port to England. And this volume of business, 
which sets a new high mark for lumber exports from Beau- 
mont during any month since the port was opened last March, 
comes at a time when a most critical situation confronts the 
export trade of the world, especially that of the United 
States. It indicates that Europe needs timber and lumber 
and needs it badly, and that the United States has the mate- 
rial and American exporters are not afraid to fill the orders, 
in spite of Germany’s undersea warfare, 

Ocean freights are soaring and bottoms are more scarce 
than ever before in the history of the lumber industry, but 
there are a few exporters who have been able to ship a cargo 
or two every month. One of these is the Standard Export 
Lumber Co. This company is now loading four vessels in the 
local harbor, the Russian barks August and Margareta, the 
British steamship Don Diego and the Dutch steamer Luna. 
They are taking on aggregately 6,000,000 feet of lumber and 
timber, all high grade yellow pine material. All but the 
Jlargareta will complete their cargoes tomorrow and will sail 
that day or the next for England. For the last week the 
Standard company has been daily expecting another large 
steamship in port. Under present conditions the vessels are 
never heard from until they reach Sabine, 50 miles south of 
Beaumont, and as yet no word has been received from this 
ship. 

The movement of lumber vessels to and from the municipal 
wharves here las been greatly facilitated by the deepening of 
the harbor, from the wharves to the main channel. At the 
wharf now the depth is 27 feet, one foot deeper than the 
channel itself. This work was done under contract for the 
city and was completed Feb, 10. 

It was learned here today that United States Senator 
Morris Sheppard had succeeded in incorporating in the rivers 
and harbors appropriation bill an item of $50,000 for the re- 
moval of a part of Harbor Island from the local turning basin 
and for the deepening and widening of the channel around 
the island. This improvement will facilitate the handling of 
ships in Beaumont harbor. In the house appropriation 
bill was incorporated an item of $20,000 for the maintenance 
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of the Sabine-Neches canal, an important link in Beaumont's 
ship channel. This makes $70,000 Beaumont will receive in 
Government aid this year. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb. 13.—Export lumber trade conditions appear to be 
growing worse, instead of better, and from time to time new 
yestrictions are being imposed. ‘To. the embargo decreed by 
the British Government and the other limitations imposed 
has now been added an order issued by some of the steamship 
lines under which the shipper must pay the freight and all 
other charges in advance if he wants to have his lumber put 
aboard a vessel. One of the agents to issue such an order is 
Furness, Withy & Co., and the arrangement obligates the 
shipper to take his chances absolutely of exclusion on the 
other side, loss thru submarines or other agency, and every 
other form of misadventure. Under these conditions, of 
course, it is not likely that any stocks will go forward by 
the steamers in question unless foreign buyers first insure 
the shippers here against loss. 

Some members of the trade seem to detect a rift in the 
clouds, this taking the shape of intimation from the other 
side, especially from a Scotch firm of importers, that Eng- 
land may before long be compelled to enter the American 
market for wagon oak in large quantities. The British 
Government almost since the beginning of the war has been 
cutting the timber in the British Isles as a means of avoiding 
payment of big sums of money for foreign woods, The supply 
of timber appears now to be growing very small, and irrespec- 
tive of the war the stores there of sills and other stocks will 
have to be replenished. So far nothing has actualiy been 
done to open up this trade, but there is believed to be a 


decided probability that the bars will have to be let down 
if the rolling stock on the British railroads and the tracks 
are to be maintained in proper condition. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 13.—Little lumber has been shipped from Boston for 
European ports the last few days, nor is there likely to be 
until the exporters have better assurance from the Federal 
Government that their property will reach the other side in 


safety. The local lumber shippers have good orders, how- 
ever, and they are not worrying but that the business will 
go thru@®profitably ultimately. The trade with Cuba and 


South America is continued actively. While there is great 
difficulty in getting sailing vessels to carry lumber to South 
America, particularly Buenos Aires, the recent sailings of 
the United States Fruit Co. steamers to the West Indies 
afford fairly sufficient cargo space for the business offered. 

The insurance problem is one of the hardest to be solved 
now. Increases ranging from 125 to 900 percent are now 
effective from Boston. The South American rate has been 
raised from one-tenth of 1 percent to 1 percent by the 
Federal war risk bureau. The same authority has raised 
rates to European ports to 2 percent. The private marine 
insurance companies’ rates are much higher. 

January port statistics show an increase of 25 percent 
in the arrivals of American vessels at Boston. The arrivals 
were seventy-three steamers and eight schooners, of which 
fifty-eight were British, fifteen American and one each 
Russian, French, Danish, Swedish and Argentinian. In 
January of 1916 only twelve American vessels arrived and in 
January of 1915 only six American vessels came in from 
foreign ports. Arrivals from American ports are not in- 
cluded in the above figures. 





LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 13.—The town of Crowder has been established at the 
terminus of the line of railway owned by the estate of R. J. 
Darnell which runs out from Batesville, Miss., to the loca- 
tion of the bandmill of R. J. Darnell (Inec.). Three lumber 
enterprises have already been established or are in process of 
establishment at Crowder. The Chickasaw Cooperage Co., of 
Memphis, is building a very complete plant at Crowder, and 
the Yocona Cooperage Co., manufacturing slack cooperage 
stock, has its plant already in operation. F. C. Scarborough 
has established a hickory dimension stock plant at Crowder. 
He is allied with Turner, Day & Woolworth, of Louisville. 
These industries are securing their timber largely from the 
lands owned by the estate of R. J. Darnell. R. J. Darnell 
(Inec.) is doing the logging for its mills at Batesville and it 
is likewise cutting and delivering the timber to these indus- 
tries. Crowder is seventeen miles from Batesville. 

sjoth sides of the double bandmill of R. J. Darnell (Inc.) 
are in operation at present. The plan has been to run only 
one side of the double bandmill at Batesville and one of the 
two bandmills at Leiand. Now that R. J. Darnell (Inc.) and 
the Darnell-Love Lumber Co. have been separated, the former 
has started up both sides of the band plant at Batesville. 
It has plenty of timber to keep the mill in steady operation 
and Mr. Darnell says that business is good, pointing out that 
the only serious handicap lies in the difficulty of making 
shipments of lumber owing to embargoes in various direc- 
tions, 

George D. Burgess, vice president of Russe & Burgess 
(Ine.), has been very il! in New York, where he was suddenly 
stricken some days ago. Mrs. Burgess and son left Memphis 
to join him as soon as they heard of his serious illness and 
yesterday he was removed from the Knickerbocker Hotel in 
New York to the home of his sister-in-law in Baltimore. It 
is stated at the offices of Russe & Burgess (Inc.) that, if Mr. 
Burgess continues to improve as he has done since he passed 
the crisis of his trouble, he will shortly be able to come back 
home. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Feb. 183.—‘Shot to pieces as a result of the Louisville & 
Nashville embargo,’ characterizes the hardwood situation 
in this market. Practically all operators admit that business 
is eontined merely to booking orders with an_ indefinite 
promise of delivery. So far as the demand for stocks is 
coneerned there never was a greater volume of inquiries 
and orders, but the congested condition of yards in Evans- 
ville and Cincinnati has reached such a stage that the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railway has declined to handle business 
north of those points. 

Stocks are very low at present, receipts from mill centers 
being difficult to obtain by reason of the severe weather 
conditions existing in rural communities. Quartered oak 
continues to maintain a steady advance, and basswood is in 
heavy demand, with poplar and ash firm. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 14.—Optimism continues to increase among the trade 
here as the winter passes and as each succeeding week con- 
tinues to develop strength in demand. Buying is active 
and inquiries continue to pour in. A heavy demand thruout 
the coming season is expected. There is considerable activ- 
ity in yellow pine, as retailers buy freely. The farm trade 
is expected to be abnormally large this season. All hard- 
woods are strong with upward tendencies in prices. Manu- 
facturers of millwork, doors and sash enjoy an active 
trade, 

The Jumber market shows a much firmer tone than it did 
a year ago and orders and inquiries are much more numer- 
ous. Excellent reports continue to come from consuming 
plants. 

J. W. Long, of the Long-Thompson Co., Knox. Ind., left 
some time ago for Biloxi, Miss., with his wife and daughter, 
Miss Helen Long, and will spend the rest of the winter in the 


southern city. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 14.—The use of black walnut in the construction of 
automobile pleasure cars is steadily increasing and a number 
of manufacturers are now using this wood in constructing 
dashboards, seat backs ete. 2nd are also using it for trim. 
It is stated that this wood has been found ideal for these 
purposes. it being strong and durable, and not subject to 
splintering badly in wrecks, or subject to the effect of rain 
and bad weather. 

The Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Co., of Louisville, 
has started work on reconstructing its handle plant at New 
Iaven, Ky., which was burned a few months ago. J. P. 
Grahom is superintending the erection and will continue as 
manager, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has further suspended 
from Feb. 8 to Aug. S the operation of certain proposed 
increases in rates on logs, carloads, from certain points on 
the Chicago, Memphis & Gulf and Illinois Central, from 


! 


points north of Jackson and Memphis to Ohio River cross- 
ings, including Louisville and New Albany. The increase 
proposal was suspended from Oct. 11, 1916, to Feb. 8, in a 
previous order. This case was heard in Louisville on Feb. 2, 
at which time a compromise agreement was taken up. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb, 13.—The general embargoes issued by railroads operat- 
ing in Wisconsin, which during the last week have been ex- 
tended to include even shipments between local points in some 
sections of northern Wisconsin, are working a severe hardship 
upon sawmills and several instances are recorded where mills 
have reduced their operations or have been obliged to cease 
operations entirely because of the lack of logs. Most of the 
mills in northern Wisconsin started their annual cuts early 
in February and trusted to the ability of the railroads to keep 
them supplied with logs until the spring drives came down 
the rivers and waterways. As a rule, mill operations were 
undertaken with the smallest supply of logs at mills hnown 
in several years, due to the unfavorable freight transportation 
situation which has existed since November. The necessity 
for resuming the lumber cut was and still is so urgent that 
such procedure was deemed advisable in the face of the short- 
age of log supplies. Traffic conditions, however, became 
acutely worse as February advanced, and the amount now 
moving is exceedingly small. The situation is so bad that 
even the limited cut of lumber up to this time can be moved 
only with great difficulty, if at all, which means that the effect 
is unusually far-reaching and extends even to the city yards. 

From all reports available, it is certain that the cut during 
the last winter will exceed all records and keep mills busy 
day and night until the fall freeze-up, when supplies start 
moving. The car shortage has made it necessary to deck 
logs at the camps, there being not much work for the skidders 
under present conditions. It is a waiting game that is not 
relished but accepted as'a matter of course, and how long it 
will last is merely a matter of conjecture. Indications of 
relief usually are quickly dispelled by reports of a further 
tightening of the car shortage, but advantage is taken of 
every opportunity to keep things moving. 

Typical of conditions is the experience of the Hatten Lum- 
ber Co., New London, Wis. The big mill, which is over- 
whelmed with orders, was closed nearly all of last week be- 
cause of the car shortage. The J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Me- 
nominee, Mich., shut down its steam skidder and laid off 
forty men in its camps because of the curtailment of train 
service between Menominee and Girard Junction. The Wells 
railway suspended operations and logs were decked at the 
camps. It is not likely that relief will be afforded before the 
end of February. However, there is an ample supply of logs 
at the mill and small supplies are being received from camps 
operated by jobbers in upper Wisconsin and Michigan to in- 
sure a continuous run for some time. 

Reports from Clover-Land, as the upper peninsula country 
is known, say that timber activity is the greatest ever known. 
New camps have sprung up on all sides and the settlement of 
Bergland, hitherto almost an unknown quantity, is now a 
booming little city. G. A. Bergland, of Milwaukee, who has 
been operating at that point for thirty-four years, is figur- 
ing on a cut of 20,000,000 feet this year and will keep his mill 
running day and night until late fall. Millions of feet of 
logs are arriving also at St. Ignace, where the Jones & Kerry 
Co.'s mill is situated. The Sagola Lumber Co. has more than 
200 men in the woods, and a number of jobbers are working 
an equal number. Logging conditions are reported to be the 
best in years, there being just enough snow for sledging and 
steady zero weather to keep the roads hard. 

Krank Knick, of Tomah, Wis., is cutting approximately 
2,500,000 feet of hardwood in Monroe County, Wisconsin, and 
at this time is shipping from Kendall, LaValla, Wilton and 
other points. Most of the cut is for furniture factories in the 
middle West and some difficulty is being experienced in getting 
cars for prompt loading. The heavy snow also has hampered 
the work to a considerable extent during the last week. 

G. W. Campbell, manager at Park Falls, Wis., for the 
toddis Lumber & Veneer Co., Marshfield, Wis., while on a 
visit to the home office reported that the snowfall in the vic- 
inity of Park Falls has interfered very little with the Roddis 
company’s logging and railroad operations. 

The Medford (Wis.) Lumber Co. is now running its mill day 
and night because of the low stocks of lumber in its yards, 
due to the urgent demand from its regular distributers. 

The Edgar Excelsior Co., Edgar, Wis., was forced to close 
down its plant last week because of the inability to obtain 
cars for shipping its product. 

Woodworking factories in many parts of Wisconsin either 
have closed down or expect to be obliged to do so within a 
very short time because the car shortage has caused an unusu- 
ally large accumulation of finished goods, which overcrowd 
warehouses to the utmost. It has been possible for some time 
to get shipments only as far as Chicago, but the railroads now 
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Aesop was a philosopher, but he 

Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 
v ai ise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH ett. _ He never wrote say w 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book !# a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.’? in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business, 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Timber Cruising Manual and Record 


With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. . 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 


American Lumberman,*™ Saco" * 











are declaring further embargoes, which backs up cars from 
Wisconsin division points northward, 

The Sawyer Lumber Co,, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., reports that 
it has received a couple of carloads of shingles and a carload 
of lumber from mills at Marinette, Wis., after a wait of three 
weeks after loading. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. is increas- 
ing the working force at its locomotive and car shops at West 
Milwaukee by 75 percent to handle new orders for rolling 
stock and motive power. The Milwaukee shops have requisi- 
tions for 1,550 gondolas; 1,070 box cars and 325 ore cars, 
and for engines costing at least $1,000,000. . 

The Menasha Woodenware Co., Menasha, Wis., is disman- 
tling part of the former Harrington Package Co.’s plant at 
Crandon, Wis., and shipping the machinery and equipment to 
its branch plant at Ladysmith, Wis. 

The Rib Lake Lumber Co., Rib Lake, Wis., which recently 
completed and now is operating its new sawmill, is rushing 
work on its new planing mill, and expects to take occupancy 
in March. The mill is being equipped with an Allis-Chalmers 
power plant, consisting of a 22x42 inch Corliss engine, direct- 
connected to a 470 k. w. alternating current generator and a 
27% k. w. exciter. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 12.—Unless this part of the country is visited by 
another storm the tieup of railroad freight cars ought to be 
fairly well straightened out within the next week or ten 
days. Altho no official instructions have been given, the 
local officials of the North Western road believe conditions 
are such that some of the local freight bound for southern 
points will be loaded within a short time. A report from 
Green Bay states that there is an opening in that city, as 
three or four tracks have been cleared and also that 300 cars 
now tied up would be taken care of in a short time. Reports 
from the Ann Arbor Railroad are that prospects for moving 
freight by that road are much more favorable than at any 
other time during the last two months. 

The Wausaukee branch has been put on a thrice-a-week 
schedule between Menominee and Girard Junction, the 
change being necessitated by a curtailment in logging opera- 
tions at the J. W. Wells plant when the steam skidder was 
shut down and sixty men were laid off. 

Shipment of logs now being decked will begin as soon as 


the log cars are available. In the meantime more than 
enough logs to keep busy the big sawmills in this section are 
being received in Marinette and Menominee from camps 
operated by jobbers in upper Wisconsin and Michigan. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 12.—The car problem is threatening again with all 
its perplexing features. The tremendous congestion of coal 
in the terminals surrounding this city is a source of much 
trouble and the effect of the embargoes established by the 
different railroads is severely felt by shippers. Conferences 
between railroad executives and transportation officials 
have been held during the last week in the hope of originat- 
ing some plan whereby to elear the tracks. Some good has 
been done in this direction, but the situation still remains 
bad. 
The lumber market is active despite these conditions, and 
all manufacturers and dealers report a good volume of 
orders and inquiries of most encouraging character. The 
oaks, gums, chestnut, poplar, hemlock and other of the 
northern and eastern products are strong and prices are 
tending upward. The same may be said of yellow pine, 
cypress and cottonwood, but these are feeling the effect 
of the railroad embargoes more than the others and dis- 
tribution is therefore hampered. 

Clinton Crane, the veteran and widely known lumberman, 
whose illness was the cause of many expressions of regret 
during the hardwood manufacturers’ convention here, and 
who was honored with an honorary membership, is con- 
valescent. He struggled successfully against the illness, and 
most of the time that he was confined to his home directed 
his extensive business interests from his residence. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Feb. 13.—The market is rather steady despite the ex- 
tremely cold weather. Retailers are placing orders for imme- 
diate shipment, knowing that stocks will not arrive for 
several weeks. The general tone of the market is steady and 
prospects are considered bright. Millworkers and makers of 
doors and sash are having a busy season preparing for spring 
construction work. Prices are firm. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., this city, has opened a 
branch in Cleveland, at 421-423 Rockefeller Building, under 
the management of W. E. Holloway and C. B. Reed. 
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INVENTS PRACTICAL LUMBER CALIPER 


Mr. Lumber Manufacturer, did you ever watch a lumber 
inspector painfully and very slowly whittle out a’ gage from 
a piece of lath so that the stock being sorted for a special 
order may be thick enough? And then have you gone to the 
planer and observed half of the lumber come thru with just 
enough roughness showing to make it necessary to throw 
the stock out of the grade 
just because the home made 
gage was a little off size? 
Probably you have; for 
this is one of the most 
prolific sources of loss in 
planing special orders and 
has undoubtedly caused as 
many ructions and as much 
“cussing” as any other 
manufacturing fault. An- 
other favorite method of 
measuring the thickness of 
lumber is by constantly 
withdrawing a rule from a 
pocket, opening it and 
then fumbling and squint- 
ing to see that the board A 
is the desired thickness. . c 
However, neither one of DAVIS CALIPER 
these methods of measure- 
ment need be resorted to any longer, for O. C. Davis, of 
3940 Park Avenue, Chicago, has invented and applied for 
the patent on a lumber caliper that will enable anyone in- 
stantly to determine the exact thickness of a board in a 
quick and convenient manner. ‘The inventor, O. C. Davis, 
is a lumber inspector who has spent years in the business 
and first invented the caliper to help in his own work. 
A half size illustration of the Davis lumber caliper is shown 
with this article and gives an excellent idea of the ease 
with which it may be operated. The arrow head indicator 
is set at the thickness desired and then screwed up tight 
by means of a thumb nut on the back. The ring is to be 
placed on the little finger of the left hand with the points 
of the caliper pointing outward. If carried in this manner 
it is easy to ascertain the thickness of any piece of lumber 
without removing the caliper from the finger. Any firm or 
inspector that has to do any sorting out of special thick- 
nesses of stock will find this caliper one of the most usefui 
of inventions, 


WOOD FIBER BOARD GROWS IN DEMAND 


Of inestimable value to dealers as well as to the public is 
the new booklet which is issued free by the Cornell Wood 
Products Co., with Chicago headquarters at 173-175 West 
Jackson Boulevard. Enhanced by line drawings, photographs 
and colored illustrations, the booklet is replete with sugges- 
tions for the various wall, ceiling and partition arrangements 
to which Cornell-Wood-Board may be applied. The distinc- 
tion conferred by this material on any particular color 
scheme, whether in library, bedroom, kitchen, stairway etc., 
is clearly brought out. One of the features is in the testi- 
monials from retail lumber dealers and prominent consumers 
whose use of the Cornell products has proved to be satis- 
factory. 

The general recognition of the merits of the products is 
manifested in the steady growth of the demand which is 
made on the manufacturers, the present daily output of the 
spacious mill at Cornell, Wis., being 450,000 square feet. 
The process of manufacture, explained briefly, yet with full 
details, in the booklet in question is extremely interesting. 
It gives one an idea of the extensiveness of the firm’s opera- 
tions, beside indicating the elaborate painstaking that marks 
its manufacturing activities. The ultimate advantages for 
the consumer. by way of decorativeness, sanitation and low 
cost are points that are made incontestable. 

The fine quality of the output also marks the resources of 
the industry. The importance of the Cornell Wood Products 
Co. in the territory adjacent to Cornell as a factor in locai 
social and industrial progress may be more readily appreci- 
ated in a consideration of the growth of the place itself. 


* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 








For both the locality and the business have grown apace. 
Under the title ‘March of Civilization,” Mrs. Edward Porter, 
of Cornell, has written a beautifully printed and bound book, 
issued by the Cornell-Wood-Board-Printery, telling of the 
pioneering days of the city, and the development of the 
board-making concern under the capable direction of the 
officials, headed by President C. O. Frisbie. In the January 
issue of The Rosenkrans Magazine, published at Eau Claire, 
appears a thoro description of the Cornell plant, including 
an account of its inception, of the men who head it, the 
sterling merits of the product, and the use of it thruout 
the country in leading hostelries, civic buildings and the like. 





GIVES LARGE ORDER FOR DRY KILNS 

The National Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., reports 
that 1916 was a very successful year and that 1917 promises 
to be even better. The company feels that great progress 
was made in the art of kiln drying lumber during the last 
year and that the effect of this is bound to be felt in the 
increasing use of kilns. National kilns during the year were 
designed for and are giving success in drying a number of 
cuts of lumber that a few years ago it was thought never 
could be properly dried in a kiln. Among them are heavy 
green hickory billets, maple shoe lasts, oak green from the 
saw, maple green from the saw, 2%- and 38-inch elm and 
maple for automobile bodies, heavy oak felloes, and all sizes 
of wheel and wagon stock. 

The company has received a number of orders recently, 
and some of them are very large. The Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has purchased a battery of fourteen 
kilns, each compartment to be 20x120 feet. It will take 
about twenty-five freight cars to ship the steel and other 
materials going into the construction of these kilns and the 
company has already assembled all the parts ready for ship- 
ment as soon as the building is ready to receive them. A 
number of other companies have recently purchased Nationals, 
among them being the Turnbull Wagon Co., Defiance, Ohio; 
the Schwarz Wheel Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Walker County 
Lumber Co., Elmira, Tex. ; Kirby Lumber Co., Browndel, Tex. ; 
Wyatt Lumber Co., Ruston, La., and Chess & Wymond Stave 
Co., Holly Ridge, La. 


NEWS FROM MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Feb. 14.—This week has brought many changes in the car 
situation in this State, and it appears that every mail 
brings some word that tends to make the situation more 
complicated. Concerns in the New England States are 
anxious to get shipments of yellow pine and hardwood and 
are writing to Alabama manufacturers in an effort to get 
some information that will result in placing the car situ- 
ation before the railroads in their States. The embargo, 
according to E. P. Flowers, of the Flowers Lumber Co., is 
worse now than “ever before in the history of the country.” 
“It is impossible for my company to ship material from 
Alabama, Georgia or Tennessee to the New England States, 
especially New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania,’ said Mr. 
Flowers. “The embargo is hurting the lumber interests 
more than ever before. The railroads have promised relief, 
but it appears that their promises will amount to little.” 

Steady upward trend of the prices of yellow pine, all 
grades, this week and the latter part of last week has caused 
a more optimistic feeling among the dealers and manufac- 
turers. The shingle and lath market remains unchanged this 
week. 

More than 125 members of the Builders’ & Traders’ Ex- 
change of Detroit, Mich., will be entertained by Montgomery 
lumbermen and builders at the Gay-Teague Hotel Friday. 
They will arrive during the morning and an informal en- 
tertainment has been arranged. During the morning they 
will be shown over the city. They are en route to New 
Orleans to attend the Mardi Gras festival. 





PPP PDD DDD DD DA 


IN a recent test upon white fir trees 18 inches or less in 
diameter as compared with larger or older trees 40 inches in 
diameter, it was found that the older wood produced from 10 
to 17 percent less mechanical pulp. ‘The older wood also 
required more power in grinding but did not follow the usual 
rule that greater power requirements means stronger pulp. 
The young wood had the greater strength. The pulp for the 
young wood is also noticeably brighter. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 12.—Following the movement of railways serving the 
Gulf ports to reduce the ‘free time’ allowed on export lum- 
ber shipments from ten days to five days, the Southern Pine 
Association has filed a protest against this reduction with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, requesting a suspension 
and hearing on the matter. The various carriers, in their 
notices of reduction, have fixed different dates for its enforce- 
ment, ranging from March 1 to 8. The association requests 
suspension of all, pending the hearing. It has also appealed 
to the traffic managers of the commercial organizations of 
the various ports affected, and to the National Industrial 
Traffic League, to join in the protest and aid in resisting 
the proposed reduction. Some time ago the carriers serving 
the Atlantic ports launched a similar movement, but were 
unsuccessful. ‘The attack has now been directed, it appears, 
against the southern ports. 

Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore will leave in a few 
days for Washington, where he will take this question of 
free time allowance up direct. During his stay in the 
capital My. Moore will also confer with Agricultural Depart- 
ment officials and with Vice President C. S. Ucker, of the 
Southern Settlement & Development Organization. 

W. E. Farris, vice president and general manager of the 
New Orleansé Great Northern Railroad, has just returned 
from New York, where he attended the conference of railway 
executives called by the American Railway Association to 
consider car service rules. He reports the freight car situa- 
tion on the smaller lines still very bad, his own line having 
less than 35 percent of its own cars on its rails, but ex- 
pressed the belief that the new committee of the American 
Railway Association, clothed with plenary powers to relocate 
cars and adopt rules requiring the carriers to maintain a 
balance of exchange cars, will be able to improve conditions 
materially, by preventing “sectional car shortage and sec- 
tional car congestion.” 

Secretary George FE. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, left last night for a visit to the 
east coast, including Savannah and Jacksonville, Fla. He 
will return the latter part of the week. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb, 11.—The yellow pine market has enjoyed a steady 
demand and firm prices, and prospects are excellent for 
spring trade to come well up to expectations. One prospect, 
however, that is not encouraging is the expected return of a 
severe car shortage. Already some of the railroads are mov- 
ing cars very slowly, some ears having been reported out for 
more than sixty days without delivery. Shortage of motive 
equipment is given as a principal cause of the trouble. The 
volume of orders, which is taxing some of the mills, sur- 
passes the lumber shipments. Logging at a number of points 
has been handicapped by the bad weather, which is still en- 
countered thruout ihis section. Mills located off the rail- 
roads are especially troubled. 

There is considered no danger of a break in prices this 
spring. Some companies lately have raised prices 50 cents, 
applying especially to boards and shiplap, and on dimension, 
straight cars, particularly 16-foot lengths. Some items of 
stock have developed a sharp scarcity, including straight 
cars of flooring, 6-inch No. 1 CM, B&better drop siding, 
t-inch, B&better partition, and other items in yard stock 
used by the railroads for car material. Practically all left- 
hand items are in big demand, and 6-inch No. 1 common is 
quoted at $2 to $4 more than 8- and 10-inch. 

Locally, the building operations continue unusually brisk, 
and prospects are that 1917 will be a banner year, February 
has started off well and promises to smash records. 

The city of Bogalusa, La., has bought the waterworks and 
sewerage system from the Great Southern Lumber Co. for 
$90,000, which is one of the purposes for which a $200,000 
inunicipal bond issue was voted last October. An order for 
$25,000 of modern fire fighting apparatus has been placed, 
and when it is installed insurance premiums will be reduced 
from 20 to 381% percent. 

Advices from Washington, D. C., are to the effect that the 
ilouse of Representatives has allowed $55,000 for the im- 
provement of the Red River and $30,000 for improving the 
Sabine River, for navigation purposes. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Feb. 11.—The amount of new business booked by the mills 
in this section is not so great in volume as that of last 
week, but the prices obtained hold up to former levels, and 
in many instances show a slight increase. Altho the orders 
taken are not so heavy, the inquiries are still heavy, 
especially on cutting bills, while the demand for yard stock 
is not moving in such great volume. Several large inquiries 
calling for 1-inch stock, which will aggregate over 5,000,000 
feet, have been received in the last week, including large 
schedules from three of the trunk lines calling for all sizes 
and grades. The railroads are placing many orders for 
stringers, caps, ties, heavy timbers and smaller timbers ; also 
for 1-inch boards and fencing. 

The car situation is becoming more serious each week. 
several of the mills reporting a supply only 25 percent of 
normal, and others that it is werse than several months ago. 
Nothing encouraging is heard as to when the supply will be 
increased; in fact several railroad officials in this section 
predict that it will be a great deal worse than at present. 

The export demand continues very heavy, both for prime 
and 12x12—30 and 27 lineal average (March, 1905), rough 
being called for very frequently, with the inquiries for 
smaller timbers such as 3x6 up to 8x12 increasing each week. 
The amount of new business calling for export timbers 
booked in the last week by local mills was more than 
double that booked the whole of last month, and it is hoped 
the present demand will continue. Heavy construction tim- 
bers also are in splendid demand with all sizes from 10x10 
to 18x18—-10/20-foot No. 1 square E&S being called for 
very frequently. Smaller timbers are moving in heavy 
volume and prices on all grades and sizes show a very satis- 
factory increase. Rough heart and No. 1 square E&S lead 
in volume. Car material in all sizes and workings could 
hardly be in better demand, with prices showing an increase 
on most items. Siding still continues to lead in volume, 
with lining and roofing inquiries much heavier than for 
several months previous. Two-inch decking No. 1 is also 
moving in large quantity, with heart face both 2-inch and 
83-inch decking being called for daily. Dimension in all 
grades, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, is moving in great amounts with 
prices showing an advance of from 50 cents to $1, and 
prices are expected to advance even more in the near future. 
Sixteen-foot still leads in volume, and several mills report 
having oversold on this item, while others report shortages. 

Boards are in excellent demand, especially Nos. 2 and 8, 
which are moving in heavier volume than for several months, 
both %-inch and }-inch being in frequent request. No. 1 
boards are not moving in such good volume, but prices on all 
grades show a slight increase. Demand for shiplap No. 1 is 
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very good, and prices on both 1x8 and 1x10 are improving 
each week. Shiplap, Nos. 2 and 3, also is moving in fair 
volume, and prices are somewhat better than last reported. 
Fencing, No. 1, is selling much better than for several weeks, 
and prices on all sizes are improving. Fencing, Nos. 2 and 3, 
especially 1x4 and 1x6, could hardly be in more frequent 
request; 1x4 CM and 1x6 CM are not moving so well as 
during last week, but prices hold at former levels. Casing 
and base are both advancing in prices and the demand has 
increased very much in the last week. Jambs are still mov- 
ing slowly, and prices are about the same as last, reported. 
Prices on molding are increasing very satisfactorily and the 
volume is about double that of any week for the last three 
months. B & better surfaced, C surfaced and rough finish 
are all increasing in volume and prices are more than holding 
their own. Bevel siding and partition are moving only in 
fair volume, with B & better leading in volume. Drop siding, 
which has been in such heavy demand for the last few weeks, 
shows quite a slackening in volume, and prices are about the 
same as last week. B & better still continues to lead in 
volume, with Nos. 1 and 2 not showing up so well. Ceiling, 
5<-inch and 14-inch, is in very good demand and prices show 
a slight increase, B & better in both sizes leading in volume, 
while %-inch continues to move very slowly. Flooring, 1x3, 
in B & better EG and B & better FG are in very good request, 
with the other grades moving very slowly. Prices on all 
sizes are improving. Flooring, 1x4, still continues to move in 
large volume with B & better EG, B and better FG, No. 1 
FG and No. 2 FG leading in volume. Prices on many items 
are advancing, while those on others show a slight decline. 

The consensus is that the prices will advance in the near 
future and that the demand will increase; in fact, nothing 
can keep the prices and demand down, which naturally means 
prosperity for the lumber industry. Everyone is very op- 
timistic over the outlook. 

Local trade is reported to be increasing daily, which is 
attributed to the excellent prices obtained for their produce 
by the farmers in this section, and, spring being so near, 
they are all getting lumber to make repairs at an early date. 
Several large mills in this section report that their local 
sales are double those of any other year since they have 
been in operation, and that the present demand shows no 


weakening. 
GULFPORT, MISS. 


Feb. 12.—At a banquet given Feb. 9 at the Great South- 
ern Hotel, this city, in honor of Edward Hines, of Chi- 
cago, by R. L. Simpson, local manager of the Gulfport 
Grocery Co., one of the largest establishments of its kind 
in the South, more than 150 men interested in the indus- 
trial and commercial life of the coast section heard Mr. 
Hines outline his future intentions with reference to his 
vast timber holdings in south Mississippi. Mr. Hines said 
that the plans for the big mill at this place have been com- 
pleted, but the work has been held in abeyance for some time 
because of the practical impossibility of obtaining the iron, 
steel, copper and brass components of a great modern lum- 
ber plant, owing to market conditions resulting from,the 
European war; that several manufacturers had been unable 
to promise delivery inside of a year He assured those 
present that his company is doing everything possible to 
hurry the beginning of actual work on the big plant, and 
it is understood from his remarks that the clearing of the 
site and building of the 500-900-foot artificial log pond will 
start some time next month. A number of the prominent 
sawmill men and exporters along the coast attended the 
banquet. Mr. Hines left for his plant at Kiln Saturday 
morning, saying he would leave that evening for Chicago 
via New Orleans. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Feb. 18.—The car situation here after showing steady im- 
provement has grown worse the last few days. Embargoes 
to various northern terminals and failure to get bills of 
lading to Canadian and other points hurt the foreign 
market. while the restrictions on cars hamper even semi- 
local shipments. Prices remain the same in a general way, 
altho several mills have gotten out new price lists. These 
show a slight upward tendency. 'The demand for yellow pine 
is good and in some cases an increase of 50 cents a thousand 
is reported. The winter has been a hard one and the cutting 
of timber has been hampered by wet weather more than in 
the past several years. Clear weather is prevalent now and 
the camps,that have been tied up by winter rains are pre- 
paring for spring cutting. 

The Carter Hardwood Co., of this city, has begun extensive 
repairs on its mill. A new smoke stack is being built and 
machinery will be installed. This mill uses timber shipped 
in by rail and turns out the finished lumber only. : 

The Mississippi Reilroad Commission rendered a decision 
forcing the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. to put 
into practice a rate on cross ties which will be the same as 
on other lumber between points in Mississippi. 

Fdward L. Thornton, president of the Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation of Chicago and a member of the Thornton-Claney Lum- 
ber Co., with offices in this city, has been made a member of 
the Jackson Country Club. As such he becomes one of the 
few honorary out-of-town members of this organization. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Feb. 12.—There is a brisk demand for all kinds of yellow 
pine and prices are firm. The demand is for structural tim- 
bers and long and short joist. Some items have shown an 
advance on price lists. Every mill in this section is said 
to be sold thirty days ahead and to have practically cleaned 
up yard stocks, especially dry material. The car shortage and 
railroad embargoes are being felt severely. Wet weather 
continues and has materially affected logging operations. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 138.—Weather conditions have improved greatly, and 
while not all of the smaller mills have been able to resume 
operation in full, many of them have started up. The car 
situation is still giving considerable trouble, but some im- 
provement over two weeks ago is noted. 

Demand for yellow pine continues very good at steady 
prices. Manufacturers have plenty of orders on hand and 
many additional orders are offered. Stocks usually are 
heavy, but most of them are sold and only waiting for cars 
for shipment. Demand is especially good for special tim- 
bers. 

Major Jacob Wolf, one of the first settlers in the country 
contingent to Norfolk, Ark., erected 106 years ago what is 
said to be the oldest house in Arkansas. It is now occupied 
by Jacob Wolf, the second, and family, the present owner a 
grandson of the man who built the house and who is now in 
his seventies. The house was built of hewn pine logs and is 
still in an excellent state of preservation. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 13.—Some uncertainty has been noted in the trade 
as a result of the strained relations with Germany; but 
lumbermen are unanimous in the opinion that should war be 
declared it would have but little, if any, effect on the lumber 
trade. The car shortage situation is growing more serious, 
and no relief is in sight. Railroads tell applicants for 
transportation equipment that they should not be expected 
to furnish cars for lumber and like commodities when they 
can not even move perishables. 

Cc. A. Bowen, of Detroit, arrived in this city last week 
with the purpose of stirring up enthusiasm in the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which was organized 
recently in Chicago, with Julius Seidel, the well known St. 
Louis lumberman and Hoo-Hoo, as vice president. Mr. 
Bowen was quite successful in his mission here. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 13.—Offices of west Coast and Inland Empire manu- 
facturers have been advised that the car situation west of 
the mountains is worse than ever and some of the telegrams 
give a very pessimistic view of the situation for the next 
several weeks. : 

The domestic outlook, however, continues bright and except 
for a slight decrease in business due to weather conditions, 
February business has keen very good. So far, reports do 
not indicate more than the usual winter damage to wheat 
and the crop outlook is excellent. General business has not 
shown any falling off and bank clearings continue far above 
the totals of the same period Jast year in southwestern cities. 

All lines of the lumber business are stiffening up, new 
advances being reported in shingles, yellow pine, maple floor- 
ing and other items, and some of the southern mills again 
are refusing orders until they can catch up with those on 
hand. 

L. R. Fifer, formerly with the Long-Bell Lumber Co., now 
sales agent of the Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co., of Seattle, 
has been here several days visiting old friends in the trade. 

Mrs. J. B. White and her daughter Ruth expect to leave 
the latter part of this week for Washington to join J. B. 
White, who is busily engaged in the work of the new Federal 
Shipping Board, of which he is a member. It is not expected 
that Mr. White will be able to return to Kansas City for 


several weeks. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 14.—The car situation is again a serious factor and 
according to some of the lumbermen it has been worse than 
ever during the last two weeks. The reasons assigned for 
the situation are the embargoes placed on all ports and the 
gateways east of Chicago, as well as the troop movement 
from the Mexican border. 

Railroads are buying freely, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
having ordered six months’ requirements and the Rock 
Island and other lines purchasing considerable material, 
especially stringers. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 12.—Buying of all classes of lumber is very brisk for 
this season. The retailers reéntered the market with a rush 
last week and most of the mills were compelled to increase 
their production, but the output is still being held to con- 
form to the amount that can be shipped. The car situation 
is improving steadily, but on some lines there has been 
very little change. None of the mills is accumulating a 
surplus. Railroads also are in the market again and sev- 
eral fair-sized orders for bridge timbers, ties and car mate- 
rial were placed last week. Regardless of the German 
situation, the export demand is strong, both for timbers 
and lumber. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Feb. 13.—The interior trade has slackened during the last 
ten days, and there has been quite a decrease in the demand. 
Prices also weakened to some extent. Jobbers do not regard 
these conditions as serious, expecting an improvement in the 
near future. The war cloud appears not to have had the 
slightest effect upon the movement of vesseis out of this 
port, which continue to come, load and clear as freely as 


usual, 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Feb. 12.—Shipments of West Virginia timber to Canada 
are being held up by the continued car shortage, causing 
much difficulty for consignees as well as for shippers, the 
demand for lumber from Canada being very large. Intra- 
state shipments have been facilitated, on the other hand, 
by the recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion directing the railroads to reciprocate with the utmost 
expediency in exchanges of cars. 

The Southern West Virginia Fire Protective Association 
recently concluded a meeting at Charleston at which negotia- 
tions were closed for including within the association’s 
jurisdiction 140,000 acres of land belonging to the Poca- 
hontas Coal & Land Co. Col. William W. Shields, in gen- 
eral charge of the holdings, attended the meeting, as did 
E. S. Bryant, of the Federal Forest Service, and plans were 
laid for the protection of the land. Work will be started 
at once to erect a lookout station at Puff Knob, and four 
new patrol ioutes will be established to cover the Poca- 
hontas and other territory in Mercer, Raleigh, Boone and 
McDowell counties. The annual meeting of the association 
will be held in Charleston on March 12, by which time it is 
expected that enough additional territory will have been 
subscribed to bring considerably more than 500,000 acres 
within the jurisdiction of the organization. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 10.—So far this month there has been no marked in- 
crease in the demand for North Carolina pine, either dressed 
or rough. A number of orders have been placed for dressed 
flooring. The present wintry weather will temporarily suspend 
operations. Last week there was a noticeable demand for the 
better grades of rough edge. No. 1, 4/4 edge, is now gener- 
ally sold at $26.25, while some mills get $26.50. Nos. 2 and 
8 keep pace, being strengthened by No. 1. Demand for 4/4 
edge box bas been a little better. most of it emanating from 
the New York market. Several cargoes were sold netting $18 
f. o. b. Norfolk, less 2 percent. Culls, 4/4 edge, and red 
heart, are still receiving more attention than box, with no 
change in price. Stock items cf box are moving slowly, but 
so long as the mills are oversold prices are not apt to 
weaken. Box barkstrips ave still brisk sellers, altho no large 
sales are made. There is a wide variation between quota- 
tions, however, but the general quotation remains at $11.50 
f. o. b. Norfolk. ‘There was a slightly better demand last 
week for dressed stock boards, }%-inch rift flooring, }$-inch 
No. 4 flat flooring, Nos. 2 and 4 3¢-inch ceiling, Nos. 1 and 2 
ys-inch ceiling, Nos. 2 and 8 partition, roofers, and factory 
flooring. ‘The general tone of the market is good and prices 
are just as high now as they have been. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 10.—Actual transactions in lumber during the last 
week have been much below normal. New orders accepted 
were small in volume, production was low and shipping as 
well was exceedingly low. The weather conditions and car 
situation were largely responsible for the poor showing made 
during the week. Manufacturing costs have been steadily 
increasing and prices have stiffened proportionately at the 
same time. Cargo conditions from Puget Sound are improv- 
ing, both in the domestic and export trade. Red cedar 
shingles have been particularly affected by the car shortage 
and prices are very firm. Production of shingles has been 
especially heavily curtailed for lack of cars. Local trade in 
Seattle has suffered during the last two weeks because of 
severe weather conditions, but with the change that has 
come about during the latter part of the present week this 
slowing up of business, it is thought, will soon be made up 
for. 

Local consumption on the Coast has been greatly aug- 
mented by the activities of the many shipyards. A Portland 
shipbuilder, J. Fred Larson, who was recently in Europe, 
predicts continued prosperity in the Pacific coast wood ship- 
building industry. He quotes figures to show that demand 
for vessels will far exceed any supply that may be furnished 
in the steel ship line. Among other statements Mr, Larson 
says there are only 811 dry docks in the world, and it will 
take them more than a year to put the vessels that have been 
interned into condition to operate. 

Regardless of reports of embargo on spruce aeroplane stock 
for Great Britain, clear spruce flitches continue in great 
demand and at firm prices. Clear spruce in che sizes from 
2x4—10 feet long, up, is now being accepted. This has had 
a very material effect upon the domestic spruce business, as 
it has practically stopped cutting of 1144- and 114-inch stock, 
and the shop lumber of these dimensions is almost entirely 
out of the market, while there is a fairly good supply of 
2-inch spruce shop. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, with three sawmills 
and two shingle mills at Bellingham, Wash., and general 
offices in Seattle, this week purchased the holdings of the 
Skykomish Lumber Co., at Skykomish, Wash.. on the Great 
Northern road, at the western base of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. The Skykomish Lumber Co. has a good sawmill of 
100,000 feet daily capacity at Skykomish, and sufficient 
timber supply to operate it for some years. It also owns the 
plant of the Grotto Lumber Co., at Grotto, four miles west 
of Skykomish, and this plant is also included in the property 
that is taken over by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 
The Skykomish Lumber Co. has been owned largely by the 
estate of Peter Larsen, of Helena, Mont., also heavily inter- 
ested in the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, so there has 
heretofore been a community interest, while now the Sky- 
komish property is taken over entirely by the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills. George Farr, who has been the manager 
of the Skykomish Lumber Co., now retires. The newly ac- 
quired property will be operated under the name of the 
Columbia Valley Lumber Co., a subsidiary company owned by 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, and which operates ten 
retail yards in the vicinity of Wenatchee, Wash., with 
headquarters at the latter place. Chester W. Miller, of 
Wenatchee, superintendent of the yards, will have charge of 
the Skykomish plant. He is a brother of W. G. Miller, 
secretary of the company, in its Seattle office. The Colum- 
bia Valley Lumber Co. operates yards only in the zone 
reached by a 10- to 15-cent freight rate from the Coast, which 
gives a lower rate from the new Skykomish mill. This plant 
has not been operated since the fall of 1913, but it is the in- 
tention to place it in commission the latter part of March, de- 
pending upon weather conditions. 

Harry Aldrich, jr., is the name of a new seven-pound 
lumberman who arrived in Seattle this week. Harry Aldrich, 
sr., of the Ocean Lumber Co., this city, is the father and is 
parting with the cigars as if he enjoyed the new relationship. 

A special meeting of wholesale lumbermen of Seattle was 
held in the assembly room of the Henry Building, this city, 
during the week to discuss the problems confronting the 
wholesaler during the present situation, when because of 
the present severe car shortage it is almost impossible to 
estimate what time of delivery may be guaranteed on an 
order. An exchange of ideas regarding the probable change 
in the car situation and other matters of mutual interest 
occupied the attention of those present. 

R. C. Elliott, vice president of the Standard Dry Kiln Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., was a Seattle visitor this week, a guest 
of Messrs, Gilbreath and Heiskell, of the North Coast Dry Kiln 
Co., this city, both of whom are former Hoosiers. The 
North Coast Dry Kiln Co., of Seattle, and the Standard Dry 
Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, have been closely associated and 
are nct competitors, as they do not enter the same territory 
in business. Mr. Elliott came to Seattle by way of San 
Francisco and stopped off at several points en route, between 
San Francisco and Seattle. He left this week for his home 
in Indianapolis. 

Indicating further activities in lumber shipments for the 
Government railroad in Alaska, requisition was received for 
bridge timbers during the week totalling about 1,000,000 
feet. Bids from the mills will soon be received on this 
lumber. 

S. B. Cogshall, formerly a lumber manufacturer in the 
northern part of this State and well known to Seattle lum- 
bermen, has succeeded J. I. C. Connor as buyer for the 
Seattle branch of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. Mr. Cog- 
shall is a lumberman of experience and ability and has 
many friends among Pacific coast sawmill operators. 

George B. Schmidt is in charge of the cedar department 
of the Pioneer Lumber Co., selling red cedar siding and 
shingles. Mr. Schmidt has been connected with the company 
since Nov. 1. during which time he has been looking after 
the office and the accounting for the company. Prior to that 
time he was with the Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
of Chemainus, B. C. R. G. King, jr., is president of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., which is one of the important wholesale 
concerns of Seattle and one that has developed an especially 
large spruce business. 

C. A. Mauk, president of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co. and 
the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., who makes his home in Toledo, 
Ohio, was a Seattle visitor this week. Mr. Mauk was on one 
of his annual Pacific coast trips, looking into lumber condi- 
tions and visiting the western offices of the companies he is 
interested in. The Douglas Fir Lumber Co. has headquar- 
ters in Portland, Ore., with branch office in Seattle, and its 
business is in charge of E. B. Hazen, of Portland. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 9.—-Preliminary to construction of a new power house 
that will materially improve the facilities at its sawmill 
plant, the Wheeler, Osgood Co., manufacturer of fir doors 
and allied “Woco” products, will soon begin construction 
of the first unit of the work, a brick and concrete chimney 
to cost $3,500. The chimney will be 160 feet in height by 8 
feet in diameter and work of erection will begin at once at 
the company’s sawmill plant at East Twenty-first and D 
streets, the contract for the big stack having been awarded 
to. the Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction Co., of New 
York. Plans for the type of power house building to be 
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erected have not been definitely settled, but part of its 
equipment will include four Sterling boilers of 1,500 to 1,800 
horsepower each. 

Nea} Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lumber Co., has returned 
from a short business trip to California. The Dempsey 
company has found the general lumber market very fair. 

The Pacific Box Co. is making several improvements at its 
plant at the head of the bay, including construction of a 
warehouse 65x110 feet, installation of three additional cut- 
off saws and a horizontal band resaw. 

The Fir Tree Lumber Co. has moved its offices to the 
seventh floor of the Tacoma Building. J. T. Gregory, whose 
offices were with the Fir Tree company, has also moved with 
it to the Tacoma Building. 

A. H. Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., has been on an extended trip East that included 
the Twin Cities, Chicago etc. and attended several midwinter 
conventions. 

E. V. Wintermote, resident agent for McPhee & McGinnity, 
has moved his offices from the Bankers’ Trust Building to 
the Tacoma Building. Mr. Wintermote, who is also secretary 
of the Puget Sound Lumber Co., operating a cargo mill on 
the north waterfront, has been in San Francisco on a short 
business trip. 

The People’s Shipbuilding Co., which recently closed a 
deal for a shipyard site at Gig Harbor, just outside Tacoma, is 
placing orders for lumber for its yard construction and for 
construction of a 220-foot auxiliary schooner. The company 
will begin work on the new schooner March 15. Owing to 
delay in getting machinery from the East, Secretary Ernest 
E. Magoon announces the company has purchased the 
machine plant of the Wright Repair Co., on the city water- 
way, and will move the machinery to the shipyard. 

Improving its facilities for handling car lumber shipments 
from tidewater sawmills, the Milwaukee Railroad has bought 
the steam car ferry Tacoma, which for years plied on the 
Columbia River between Kalama and Goble, ferrying cars 
for the Northern Pacific, and brought it to Tacoma. The 
ferry is being stripped and will be used for moving cars 
between Bellingham, Port Townsend and Seattle. It has a 
capacity for twenty freight cars. 

The Pacific Shingle Co. is resuming operations this week 
at its big mill on tidewater after having been shut down due 
to the heavy snow and storms. With the weather moderated 
to the ordinary Puget Sound February variety and the snow 
gone, the company is running regularly. The shingle market 
is reported as stiffening, with $1.80 for stars and $2.30 for 
clears being offered at the mill this week. Cars are still 
very scarce, the company reports, being around 50 percent of 
what the business demands. 

Senator Ralph Metcalf, well known Tacoma lumberman, 
has submitted to the State legislature a bill for logged-off 
land development that he believes will solve the problem, if 
passed. The bill provides for State and county aid In clear- 
ing and developing logged tracts for agricultural purposes. 
Public hearings are to be held on the merits of the proposed 


measure, 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 10.—With the return of warm weather the mills and 
logging camps that were closed on account of snow and 
cold weather resumed operation this week. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has obtained orders 
for seven Australian cargoes of lumber, amounting in the 
aggregate to between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet. The 
schooner Bainbridge this week finished loading 750,000 feet 
for the Hawaiian Islands. 

After having been closed down since Nov. 15 the Hazel 
Mill Co.’s. Blanchard plant will resume operation about 
Feb. 15. It has been extensively repaired and new machin- 
ery will be installed in the planer. The company plans to 
run at capacity, which will give it a daily output of 300,000 
shingles and 125,000 feet of lumber. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 10.—Business conditions are reported better, even 
tho the car shortage shows no improvement. The inability 
to secure transportation equipment has forced some mills 
in the Willamette Valley and in southwestern Washington 
to close down temporarily. 

The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. has 
received steel for 100 miles of track to be laid in the Blue 
Mountain district in castern Oregon, and will soon be in 
the market for considerable quantities of ties. 

As a result of the announcement from the Southern Pa- 
cifie Railroad that on March 15 it will advance the rate of 
lumber from upper Willamette Vailey points to California, 
millmen concerned have decided to add 50 cents a_thou- 
sand to the price of lumber. The freight advance is about 
80 cents a thousand. The millmen also have decided to 
charge California buyers $3 a car for stakes and _ strips, 
which is less than the actual value of the material used 
for holding lumber shipments on the cars. Heretofore 
the valley men have charged nothing for this material. 
California shippers are said to charge $5 per car. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Feb. 10.—Severe weather conditions continue to prevail 
thruout western Canada and consequently retail trade moves 
very slowly. Collections, too, have been slower on account 
of the farmers not getting their grain shipped owing to a 
shortage of cars. This is expected to be only a temporary 
situation and another two weeks are expected to bring a 
revival in business conditions. 

Definite word has been received from Sir Richard Mc- 
Bride, agent-general of British Columbia at London, Eng- 
land, that the recent order promulgated relative to the em- 
bargo upon shipments of spruce from the north Pacific coast 
States of the United States does not apply to British Co- 
lumbia. There is considerable uncertainty as to just what 
this order means. Lumber firms at the Coast have for 
some time been acting on standing orders from England 
for all the spruce they could ship. Prices have been soar- 
ing and, local lumbermen believe, the order might have been 
taken to induce American firms to reduce bids. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Feb. 10.—Retail business in southern California con- 
tinues fairly brisk. There is another unfortunate fight in 
progress between the retailers of Los Angeles and as a con- 
sequence buyers are getting their lumber at ridiculous prices 
while the yards in some cases are sacrificing even more 
than the profit on the bill in order to secure the business. 
There has been an increase in some of the special business 
that runs up into considerable footage, such 1s sawed tele- 
phone poles, railroad ties, irrigating fluming etc. 

There is a new redwood list coming out this month to 
take the place of the current list No. 5. It is also rumored 
that the base price on Oregon pine is scheduled for another 
50 cent raise a thousand this week, making the price on 


= to order business at southern California ports $17.50 
ase, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Feb. 10.—Local wholesalers hold firmly for $16 base on 
fir lumber delivered at San Francisco and $17 southern 
California and considerable business is being done at these 
figures. Several large inquiries have come into this market 
lately in connection with heavy construction work, such as 
wharf, water front and railroad construction and wooden 
shipbuilding. Lath have weakened a little on account of the 
receipt of some large shipments, and the dealers are now 
unable to get the list price of $2.75 on the wharf. 

Local retailers maintain prices pretty well, altho the 
building demand is lighter. Stocks are low at many yards 
and future buying by retailers likely will be on a higher 
basis than last year. Redwood prices are well maintained 
on all grades and there are numerous domestic inquiries. 
Demand is strong for redwood ties for domestic and for- 
eign consumption. The export lumber situation is rather 
quiet, as far as new orders are concerned, owing to the 
scarcity of vessels and the possibility of war. A big re- 
vival is expected when peace is in sight. The eastern de- 
mand for redwood is very good. 

There is continued firmness in the white pine and sugar 
pine market, with excellent inquiries at good prices. The 
scarcity of Nos. 2 and 3 shop makes the situation very 
interesting and buyers who, have not covered their require- 
ments for some months ahead may have to wait some time 
before their orders can be filled. The managers of the 
principal mills in the white and sugar pine districts are 
making preparations to resume operations for the season at 
the earliest possible date. If there is an early spring some 
of the mills may be in operation in March, altho it will take 
some time to accumulate new stocks of dry stuff for ship- 
ment to the eastern market. All mills ship as much as 
they can from last season’s carry-over, but the car shortage 
has been aggravated by the recent snow blockades in Wyom- 
ing. Some shippers get good results by routing lumber via 
New Orleans. 

Among improvements around San Francisco Bay that will 
require large quantities of lumber is the big addition to the 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co.’s plant at 
Crockett. The present daily capacity of the refinery is 900 
tonWof raw sugar and this will be increased to 1,300 tons. 
Construction work en the big addition to the plant will 
start at once. 

The offshore freight market is very firm and new charter- 
ing of lumber vessels for export business is quiet. ‘There is 
no increase in the supply of disengaged tonnage available for 
early shipments of lumber, and offshore lumber freight rates 
remain at high figures. War risk insurance rates in the 
Pacific have gone up to one-half of one percent. Coasting 
lumber freights are firm, with no improvement in the sup- 
ply of steam schooners, altho tle volume of business offered 
nas been increased. Coastwise freight quotations are $6 
from Puget Sound and Columbia River to San Francisco 
and $7 to southern California ports. 

J. J. Moore & Co. have seven fixtures for sailing vessels 
from the north Pacific to Sydney, running from July and 
August to the end of the year. The rate on these charters 
is the same as that which has prevailed for some months, 
120s, Five fixtures reported by Comyn, Mackall & Co. are 
at lower rates than those now prevailing. A motor ship is 
fixed for June-July to take lumber from Puget Sound to 
Sydney at 110s., 10s. under the present rate. Early in 
1918 this company will load four sailing vessels. ‘To Sydney 
the rate is 90s., 30s. under the last quoted rate, and for 
Melbourne, Adelaide or Port Pirie the rate is only 102s., 64., 
which is also 30s under the last quoted rate to those ports. 
The highest charter made during the week was of the Nor- 
wegian steamer T'hordis from the Columbia River to Bombay 
at 250s. by Comyn, Mackall & Co. This company now has 
forty-five vessels under charter. 

A, A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., says regarding the export situation: 
“This has been an unusually dull week, so far as the book- 
ing of new orders is concerned. ‘The unsettled conditions, 
owing to the breaking of diplomatic relations with Germany, 
no doubt have had some bearing on our business, but we 
can not say to what extent. Offshore freights are stiffer, 
and the strained relations between our Government and 
Germany probably will still further decrease tonnage avail- 
able for lumber. Orders booked during the week ended Feb. 
9 amounted to a total of 562,000 feet of lumber. The total 
orders placed with mills from the beginning of operations 
of the company to Feb. 9 were 62,888,000 feet, leaving a 
total of unplaced orders on the books of only 5,788,000 
feet.” : 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co.’s plant at Pittsburg, 
Cal., is running day and night to keep up with orders. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there recently was a stock 
of 45,000,000 feet of redwood lumber on hand at the yard, 
the demand for material for manufacturing purposes is so 
great that the entire surplus stock of the Caspar Lumber 
Co. will be brought to Pittsburg by three steamers, which 
have been engaged to transport it. Among the recent orders 
reported by H. B. Worden, of the pipe and tank stock sales 
department, are the following: Petroleum Refining Co., 
Houston, Tex., 1,950 feet of 24-inch redwood pipe; municipal 
water line, Waco, Tex., 12,000 feet of 8-inch pipe; municipal 
power line, Swanton, Vt., S00 feet 120-inch stave pipe; 
Chino Copper Co., 12,000 feet of 20-inch pipe; Braden Cop- 
per Co., Chile, 3,700 feet of 18-inch pipe; Cervio de Parea 
Mining Co., Peru, 950 feet 48-inch redwood stave pipe; 
Homestake Mining Co., Lead, S. D., 26,000 feet of 52-inch 
stave pipe; Spreckels Sugar Co., King City, Cal., 5,600 feet 
of 34-inch pipe. The Caspar Lumber Co. has bought all of 
the remaining outstanding shares of the Redwood Manu- 
facturers’ Co. C. J. Wood, of San Francisco, is president 
of both companies. 


The San Francisco office of the American Trading Co., 
L. A. Ward, manager, is doing an extensive lumber business 
in both the export and domestic fields. As soon as the 
auxiliary power schooner City of Portland returns from 
Port Pirie, after discharging a cargo of coal at Honolulu, 
it will be loaded with fir lumber at a northwestern port and 
dispatched again to Australia under charter to the American 
Trading Co. This company has also chartered the Charles 
R. McCormick auxiliary motor ship 8S. I. Allard, which will 
be completed during the present month, for several voyages 
to Australia with lumber. Fred S. Palmer, manager of the 
American Trading Co.’s domestic lumber department, has 
just left on a month’s trip to the eastern States in connec- 
tion with his firm’s rail trade in white and sugar pine 
lumber. 

The Navy Department has received bids for large quanti- 
ties of lumber for use in heavy construction work at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard. Bids have just been opened for 
8,500,000 feet of Douglas fir, 12x12 inches and from 16 to 
32 feet in length, with an average length of 24 feet. It is 
learned that the lowest bid was that of the W. A. Hammond 
Co., this city, aggregating $64,400, delivered at ship’s tackle 
Mare Island, on a basis of $18.40 a thousand feet. The 
next lowest figure was that of Charles. McCormick & Co., 
which is said to have included a better delivery. A number 
of the leading lumber firms of this city sent in bids. The 
time limit is very short, as the lumber must be delivered 
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by March 1. 
deliveries. 

The Albion Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Albion, which 
has been closed for the annual overhauling, will start up at 
once with stocks considerably reduced, according to Theodore 
Lerch, the San Francisco agent. General Manager Paul M. 
Dimmick has returned to Albion after having visited the 
company’s San Francisco office. The company is well sup- 
plied with orders for redwood lumber and ties. 

It is reported that the General Electric Co. has secured 
the contract to furnish a 2,500-kilowatt steam turbine plant 
which will be added to the equipment of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Co.’s mills at Marshfield. The C. A. Smith com- 
pany’s steamers are making regular trips from Coos Bay 
to the yards in California. The Adeline Smith recently 
transferred a cargo of 1,750,000 feet of lumber from the 
Bay Point yard to the company’s Oakland yard. 

I. W. Leslie is preparing to begin lumbering operations 
at Lovelock, four miles from Magalia. There is a large 
stand of timber in the section and the work of erecting a 
sawmill and cutting the timber in its vicinity will be 
started at once. ‘The initial capacity of the plant, which 
is backed by several Oakland capitalists, will be 5,000 feet 
a day. ‘The equipment will be increased later. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lum- 
ber Co., this city, left for the East on Feb. 9 expecting to 
be away about two weeks. 

Junius H. Browne, general sales manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., has returned from a trip to southern Cali- 
fornia, where he found a good demand for building lum- 
ber. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co., has just left San Francisco for an eastern busi- 
ness trip. : 

Among the visiting lumbermen who arrived in San Fran- 
cisco during the week are: A. F. Stevens, of Healdsburg; 
R. E. Danaher, of Camino; S. G. Beach, of Placerville. 


NEW YORK 


Feb. 13.—While there has been a good demand for all kinds 
of lumber, the trade naturally has been uncertain as to the 
immediate outlook. There is bound to be a feeling of caution 
until the foreign political situation is more definitely decided. 
Prices hold unusually well, in fact, there seems to be no rea- 
son so far as the trade itself is concerned why prices should 
not be much higher before long, because all kinds of lumber 
are scarce. Retailers carry much lower supplies than usual, 
and wholesalers who have returned from mill trips find 
manufacturers in a conservative mood, and, bigh as prices 
are today, there are few millmen who are willing to book 
business very far ahead. 

The building situation does not promise much, so far as 
the coming couple of months are concerned, but there ap- 
pears to be plenty of money for the right kind of operations, 
and there are many inquiries: from builders who believe that 
lumber prices have not seen their highest. Other commodi- 
ties have advanced more in proportion than lumber, and some 
developments in outlying sections that have been postponed 
from time to time are likely to be started early this spring. 
At the same time, big operations come out slowly, undoubt- 
edly due to the difficulty of contracting ahead for steel. 

Spruce and white pine are the most difficult woods to get, 
especially for Canadian cuts. Recruiting in Canada has 
made the labor situation there a serious one and a much 
smaller cut than usual is feared. Notwithstanding the higher 
prices offered mills are loath to contract yet, because stili 
better quotations are looked for. This same condition applies 
to eastern mills, and wholesalers handling this class of stock 
report the most prosperous year they have had in a long 
while. 

Salesmen returning from upstate trips find furniture manu- 
facturers liberal buyers of hardwoods and all along the. line 
it is simply a question of getting supplies. The embargoes 
put into effect last week have taken many mills absolutely 
out of the market, and with little relief in sight the whole- 
saler who can guarantee delivery is in position to command 
his own price. The same applies to certain kinds of yellow 
pine, especially box grades, which are sold well ahead with 
no stocks in sight. With edge selling at as high as $23 it 


Several of the bidders agreed to make rail 


is not hard to imagine how much uncertainty the wholesaler | 


has to contend with on future contracts. 

In financial circles fundamental conditions are unusually 
sound. Wholesalers have been asked for some assistance on 
maturing notes, but much of this has been caused by extraor- 
dinary conditions. Embargoes some months ago tied up 
much stock which came in fast when the embargoes were 
lifted, and there were many yards which had to take care 
of unusual shipments as a result. While this stock all comes 
in very handy now, at the time it required some figuring 
ahead by small yardmen who now have valuable stocks on 
hand, but who have felt it wise to secure some assistance on 
maturing notes. There are practically no weak spots in the 
market and old time observers say that a booming spring 
trade is approaching. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 13.—With lumber in good demand and prices high, 
the last has been a very trying week. The almost absolute 
embargo has held tight and a very small proportion of a nor- 
mal supply of lumber is coming into, this city or its adjacent 
territory. Yard stocks are going down rapidly, and much 
lumber is being swapped by the yards in an effort to keep 
work moving. In this way some of the yards have allowed 
themselves to run entirely out of some items, their supply 
being somewhere on the road and expected long before this. 
Wholesalers here see nothing but a tight market, a good 
demand and high prices, and many are confidently asserting 
that the market will not weaken at any time during the year. 
The present embargo is complete on the Pennsylvania lines 
and almost no lumber is coming in on that system, even the 
roundabout way being blocked. A little lumber is coming 
in over the Reading system, however. Water transportation 
is more difficult than ever, as the ice has closed the canals 
and the scarcity of boats is extreme. General business con- 
ditions here are good. Manufacturers are well booked with 
orders, both for immediate delivery and for futures. Jobbers 
and wholesalers keep their stocks down and retailers are 
enjoying good trade. 

The hardwood market is very strong, the scarcity of in- 
coming stock causing higher prices. Poplar is still offered 
in greater quantities than the other hardwoods, but prices 
are rising and available stock is decreasing. The better 
grades of chestnut also are tightening. Gum is going up in 
price, but can still be had in reasonable quantity. All the 
other hardwoods are hard to get and prices are very high. 
Thick ash, basswood, all the oaks, maple sound wormy 
chestnut, cherry, mahogany, walnut, hickory and hardwood 
floorings sell on sight. The white pine situation is becoming 
critical. Some yards are almost entirely out of many items 
and can not get more; others have nothing but 4/4 in a few 
items, and no one has anything like a normal stock. Hem- 
lock sells practically on a $25 base, but is still generally 
quoted at $24.50, but less and less is being offered all the 
time. Spruce is also almost out of the market. Dealers 
have a few scattered items, for which they can get any rea- 





sonable price, but none have a very complete stock list. 
Cypress prices are advancing, and trade in this wood would 
be big if the lumber could be gotten thru. Yellow pine is in 
good demand and prices are high, especially in bill timbers 
and sizes. Longleaf roofers and flooring are also in good 
demand. The North Carolina pine situation has changed 
around so that sizes seem to be the items most in demand 
and bringing the highest prices; but roofers, box, flooring 
and timbers are also in good call. Lath of all kinds are 
searce and high. Shingles move very well, both in cypress 
and cedar, as building work in the outlying districts keeps 
up and the prospects continue for brisk trading in the 
spring. 

Last week another of the proposed big shipyards for the 
Delaware River took more definite shape, when a charter 
was granted at Wilmington, Del., for the Fort Mifflin Ship- 
building Co., with an authorized capitalization of $10,000,000. 
Fort Mifflin is below this city, and it is supposed that the 
new shipyards will occupy one of the several big plots of land 
that have recently changed hands in that section, altho the 
location has not been definitely announced. 

Horace A. Reeves, jr., and William T. Betts, two popular 
Philadelphia wholesalers who have been seriousiy ill, are 
both recovering nicely. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 13.—Most industries of Pittsburgh are struggling with 
the worst car shortage and car congestion in the history of 
this region, and this not only affects outgoing but also al! 
incoming shipments. The low temperatures that have pre 
vailed in this territory shut off the backbone of Pittsburgh’s 
coal supply this week, as rivers closed and threw a tremend- 
ous load on the already congested railroads and rendered all 
shipments and trade more uncertain. Doing business under 
such conditions has been hard for the lumber wholesaler and 
mill. There is plenty of business, but stocks are not possible 
to supply within times demanded by the buyers. 

With the severe weather conditions there has been less ac- 
tivity in the building operations, but this is only temporary. 
The retail lumberman is now able to look ahead and is won- 
dering where his spring supplies will come from. Construc- 
tion work in industrial sections is being pushed rapidly, even 
when zero temperatures are ruling. The announcement that 
the Union Switch & Signal Co., one of the local Westinghouse 
concerns, will at once rebuild on a much larger scale the 
great plant which was destroyed by fire this week with a total 
loss of $4,000,000, along with the announcement that several 
millions of dollars will be expended on rebuilding that part of 
the new businesss section of Pittsburgh which was practically 
razed by fire a few weeks ago, has stimulated all building 
lines. 

O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., has returned 
from his visit to the New Orleans convention of yellow pine 
men, finding a difference in the climate of a good many de- 
grees. The Babcock Lumber Co. reports brisk demand for 
lumber, but Pittsburgh shipments very poor, owing to conges- 
tion and embargoes. The market, however, has good pros- 
pects of a vigorous life this spring, in the opinion of officers 
of this company. 

President B. W. Cross, of the Cross Lumber Co., finds 
plenty of tenders of business with attractive prices, but scarce 
stocks both at mills and where buyers want them. 

A. P. L. Turner, formerly with the Acorn Lumber Co. and 
well known in the Pittsburgh field, has opened an office as a 
wholesale lumber dealer at 5521 Jenkins Arcade Building. 
Mr. Turner begins business at a trying time in the lumber 
trade but regards himself as more or less fortunate in this, as 
it will prepare him for the realities of a more competitive 
trade later. 

President Louis Germain, of The Germain Co., is quite op- 
timistic as the spring approaches. The Germain Co. holds up 
its good record in volume of business, and maintains a nor- 
mal trade for February. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 18.—The great general prosperity of New England, 
which is developing a big demand for lumber, is shown by 
the reports of the New Bedford cotton mills that reported 
last week at their annual mectings net earnings of from 28 
to 45 percent on the total capitalization of the plants. 
In the meantime the local lumber market is holding very 
firm in all its branches and demand is developing steadily. 

The coldest weather of the winter, with zero temperatures, 
does not appear to cool the ambition of the building con- 
tractors, who up to last Wednesday had taken contracts for 
New England building valued at $17,919,000, or an average 
of about $500,000 a day so far in 1917. For the correspond- 
ing period of last year the figures were $14,313,000, and in 
1915 $10,034,000. 

The Eastern Steamship Co., an important carrier between 
the Maine ports and Boston and which operates steamships 
from the maritime Provinces of Canada to New York, is vir- 
tually tied up by a strike called Sunday. 

The Boston city council yesterday rushed thru a special 
order directing Mayor Curley to provide in his annual budget 
for $1,000,000 worth of street construction, in addition to 
what already is planned. A good share of this would be 
wood block paving for downtown streets. 

Lumber yards at Bristol, Conn., already very busy, will be 
rushed with orders during the next few months to supply the 
material for more than $1,000,000 worth of factory and 
dwelling house construction just announced. Included in the 
building program are seventy more houses for the employees 
of the Bristol Brass Co., which already has spent large sums 
in providing comfortable quarters for its workers. There 
also will be contracted for shortly two factory buildings, one 
120x100 feet and the other 100 feet square, both for the 
same company. The rapid industrial growth also has re- 
sulted in the decision to erect at once a community club 
building that will cost $220,000 complete, the money for 
which already has been raised by popular subscription. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 14.—The Public Service Commission gave a hearing 
last Monday on the freight congestion in this city, which 
has been acute during the last two weeks, largely as the 
result of the unusually severe weather. According to rail- 
road officials three days of warm weather would help more 
than anything else to relieve the railroads. One fact that 
was brought out was that Buffalo manufacturing establish- 
ments were suffering greatly from the shortage of fuel, while 
railroad yards are congested with thousands of loaded cars. 
H. E. Montgomery, of the lumber firm of Montgomery Bros, 
& Co., was among those who gave suggestions at the. hear- 
ing. He said that much of the trouble came from filling 
the sidings with freight cars which should be delivered to 
local consignees, and that much could be accomplished if 
these cars were “shoveled” out of the yards. As a result 
of the hearing the railroads will make renewed efforts to 
get men to dig freight cars out and get them moving. 

The E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Co. has made arrange- 
ments for handling the North Carolina pine output of the 
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Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Co., of Norfolk, as selling 
agents in New York State. The latter company has a daily 
capacity of 150,000 feet of lumber and 75,000 feet of mill- 
work. An Arkansas mill connection has also been added, so 
that the Bartholomew company will have the handling of 
100,000,000 feet of stock annually. 

Edward A. Hathaway, an oil producer of Bradford, Pa., 
has bought an interest in the Cash Lumber & Shingle Co., 
of Buffalo, and will be associated with E. N. Mead, who 
for several years has been the head of the company. Harry 
Milloy, an experienced lumberman, will continue as manager. 

R. J. Bookser has bought out the interest of Frank White- 
lock in the Huntington-Finke Co., which has a large retail 
lumber and mill business here. Later on the capital stock 
of the company will be increased. 

T. Sullivan & Co. have engaged a traffic manager to look 
after shipments of hardwoods from Michigan to the yard 
here. It is expected that much will be accomplished in this 
way to relieve the present slow deliveries. 

Cold and stormy weather has been checking building work 
recently and the total cost of permits for last week was only 
about $60,000. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Feb. 13.—The most significant development here this week 
has been the enforcement of embargoes on all merchandise 
and materials other than coal and necessities by the New 
York Central lines. While the new rule is not expected 
to be in effect long the immediate result has been to hamper 
lumber interests still further in getting material in from 
producing points. Additional hardship is seen in similar 
action taken by the Nickel Plate Railroad. Car shortage 
and severe weather are claimed to be the causes for these 
embargoes. Fortunately the weather has been such as to 
make building operations impossible, but when the rush for 
spring delivery comes dealers here believe they will be ‘up 
against it.’’ 

Extreme firmness is noted in all items of lumber as a con- 
sequence of the embargoes, and prices continue to advance, 
The greatest increase has been $2 a thousand in maple floor- 
ing. 


MADISON, WIS. 


Feb. 18.—Professor George R. Green, who is in charge 
of the forestery department of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and nine students at that institution spent several 
days last week inspecting the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory here. They were especially interested in the 
pulp department and in the distillation work. 

J. H. Newlin, in charge of timber tests at the laboratory, 
assisted by H. Bauer, demonstrated the right and wrong 
methods of making wooden boxes before the American Can- 
ners’ Association in Cleveland this week. Mr. Newlin’s 
big testing machine, which he intended to have with him in 
Cleveland, did not arrive in time as the freight embargo de- 
layed its transit. By means of charts and diagrams Mr. 
Newlin was able to show the convention how slight changes 
in the method of nailing and thickness of material would 
add greatly to the strength of a wooden box without addi- 
tional cost. He pointed out that by the correction of de- 
fects in design the loss by breakage could be cut down to 
the minimum. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 14.—In spite of the extreme cold loggers report that 
the season so far has been one of the best for getting out 
timber in northern Minnesota. There has been an abundance 
of snow but not so much as farther south, and therefore 
not an excess. Cedarmen have had some trouble in the 
swamps, but on the whole a successful season. Labor trouble 
curtailed the eut of some camps, which lost practically a 
month in the heart of the season, but that is over now. 
The TIT. W. W. leaders are now spending their time in St. 
Paul attending hearings before a legislative investigating 





committee, which has given them all the advertising they 
want besides a per diem as witnesses. 

F. W. Hess and F. HB. Sine, Calgary, Alberta; W. C. 
Bowman, Robert H. Bowman and George R. Hicks, of Kan- 
sas City, and H. A. Quinn, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, were 
here a few days ago attending the annual meeting of the 
S. H. Bowman Lumber Co, 

H. B. Sutton, of the Twin City Hardwood Lumber Co., 
has gone to Pine Bluff, Ark., from which point he will look 
after southern supplies for the company’s yard for the next 
two weeks. 

A. W. Lammers, of the 8. H. L. Lumber Co., representing 
the company in Chicago, was here last week visiting friends 
in the trade and went on to the company’s headquarters in 
Spokane. 

J. D. Bronson and George Lammers, of Stillwater, Minn., 
have gone to Spokane to attend the annual meeting of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The right to cut pulpwood on the Black Sturgeon pulpwood 
limit, which is about 1,000 square miles in extent and about 
80 miles distant from Port Arthur, Ont., has been awarded 
by the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests to S. A. 
Marks, of Nipegon, who submitted the highest bid. He will 
pay a bonus of 70 cents a cord on all classes of pulpwood in 
addition to the ordinary Government dues, which brings the 
price of spruce up to $1.10 a cord and that of other woods 
up to 90 cents. It is estimated that by the time the limit is 
cut over the Government will receive about $3,500,000. The 
purchaser binds himself to, establish a pulp mill with a capac- 
ity of 150 tons a day and a paper mill. 


The Dead River Timberland Co., of Boston, Mass., has 
bought 16,000 acres of timberland along the Union River, 
from Dr. A. C. Hagerthy and Mrs. J. T. Giles, of Ellsworth, 
and Dr. R. E. Hagerthy, of Sedgwick. The consideration is 
given as $100,000. The new owners will spend $15,000 dur- 
ing the next few months on repair and construction of dams 
and the building of lumber camps. The Dead River Timber- 
land Co. will operate primarily in pulpwood, furnishing a 
market for pulpwood to other owners on Union River waters, 
as well as cutting on its own property. 

















Two deals whereby the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of Apple- 
ton, Wis., purchased 1,200,000 feet of timber were consum- 
mated at Iron River, Mich., ‘6 E. B. Smith, representative of 
the company and holders at Marquette, Mich. N. E, Fisher 
and Michael Kelly closed a contract with the Jones firm for 
700,000 feet of hardwood and hemlock logs near Gibbs Spur, 
Iron County, Wisconsin. The remaining 500,000 feet of 
timber were purchased from Frank Kunchinski at Tamarack. 
The logs at Tamarack are being shipped to the Jones com- 
pany’s mill at Wabeno. 





A. T. Squier, who has been operating a 50.000-foot daily 
capacity mill at Palatka, Fla., for the last eight years, has 
bought a tract of yellow pine timber in Pasco County, Flor- 
ida, and is making arrangements to move sufficient machinery 
from the Palatka plant to establish a 20,000 capacity mill, 
including planing mill and dry kiln. He is opening a large 
retail lumber yard in St. Petersburg, Fla., for which sheds 
have been erected. 





A. R. Humble & Son, of Somerset, Ky., have closed a deal 
for the timber from 5,000 acres of land, estimated at 6,000,- 
000 feet, owned by J. W. M. Miller, of Wayne County. Deliv- 
eries are to begin May 1, the lumber to be delivered at river 
shipping point. 





The Moore-Hagerty Lumber Co., of Hattiesburg, Miss., has 
closed a deal with the Blodgett company for over 6,000 acres 
of virgin pine timber. The Moore-Hagerty Lumber Co. oper- 
ates a sawmill at Benmore, Miss., and this additional timber 
will give it a run of several years. 


Cc. W. Beardmore, of Priest River, Ida., has bought 160 
acres of timberland, containing 4,000,000 feet, along the 
West Branch, and the timber will be developed. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Generally speaking, the sash and door trade has been less 
brisk, the extreme cold weather thruout the country the last 
several days and up to the early part of this week the chief 
cause for the slight setback. However, the sash and door 
people are optimistic, believing that there is going to be a 
wonderful spring trade and that this is going to open up a 
little earlier than usual. Prices are firm and may become 
stronger as the season advances. A good deal of figuring is 
going on and many concerns have a lot of business on their 
books. This is the situation generally thruout the sash and 
door field. 

The extreme cold weather recently slacked up business in 
Chicago, but many orders are being placed and prices are 
growing firmer. Local sash and door people say they expect 
conditions to boom as soon as the first sign of spring 
weather arrives. Everybody in the trade appears to be 
confident that this spring will be a banner one in the sash 
and door millwork field. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers have enough 
business to carry them thru February and expect a revival 
of retail yard demand for stock sizes as soon as the weather 
moderates. Tho demand has not been brisk all the time 
there has been. no scarcity of business this winter. Weather 
lately has been severe and orders have fallen off. The 
trade expects a sharp advance in sash and door products 
by spring, to keep pace with the increased cost of mate- 
rials, 

Door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., have only a light volume of 
business to report, owing to the severity of the weather. 
A falling off in building has been seen ever since the first 
of the year. It has been too cold and stormy for much 
outside work at any time. The outlook for trade this spring 
is good and the builders are only waiting for improvement 
in the weather. 

Altho unusually cold weather has served to halt demand 
for sash and doors, the Baltimore factories are fairly 
busy. Work this spring and summer promises to attain 
larger proportions than for some years and factories are 
called upon to supply much door and sash work for struc- 
tures brought near completion. The range of prices tends 
to advance and the lessened competition serves to make 
the returns quite satisfactory. 

St. Louis reports that there is little doing at this time, 
the quiescence being of course seasonal. Orders from coun- 
try yards continue to arrive and some mills are figuring 
on spring work, of which there promises to be an exceptionai 
amount this year. Building has been rather sluggish in St. 
Louis for a year or two, but the outlook promises a radical 
change and it is believed that the coming summer will show 
exceptional activity. Winter trade so far has been better 
than in former ‘years. 


Kansas City mills report fair business for the season and 
much new figuring along general lines. Inquiries for special 
stuff are only moderate as yet, but considerable is in sight. 

Fir door prices at Tacoma, Wash., are firm, with factories 
all well supplied with orders. There is not much new busi- 
ness, but the factories have so much on hand and the car 
situation is such that they could rot take on many orders 
at best. Hence the market remains strong and the tendency 
is toward higher values. : 

Business is rather quiet at San Francisco plants. The 
door factories around the Bay are operating at about a 
normal rate for the season. The door departments of the 
big white pine sawmills in the mountains are operating 
steadily and are well supplied with orders. Shipments of 
white pine door stock and open sash to the East are limited 
somewhat by the car shortage. 

Zero weather the last week has curtailed factory output 
of window glass, tho the demand is better than is expected 
for this time of the year. The indications point to higher 
prices in the near future. One prominent manufacturer 
says that the factories are not likely to take on much new 
business now because of the expected change in price. 





AEROPLANE CONSTRUCTION BOOSTING LUMBER SALES 


MARBLEHEAD, MAss., Feb. 13.—Lumber for aeroplane 
manufacturing is rapidly becoming one of the important 
branches of the New England lumber market. Where 
a short time ago experimenters might buy a few dollars’ 
worth from the nearest retail yard, this winter carloads 
of high grade stock are sold by wholesale dealers and 
manufacturers and shipped direct from the mills. The 
Burgess Co.’s Marblehead plant is so rushed with Gov- 
ernment and foreign orders for aeroplanes that all pri- 
vate business is refused. The present output of the fin- 
ished product is three or four planes a week and it is 
hoped to double this capacity before long. Work is being 
rushed on the construction of a factory that will employ 
about 400 hands. The United States has just placed an 
order for thirty-two hydroaeroplanes, each equipped with 
two motors developing a total of 280 horsepower, and a 
large order for land machines is under consideration. 
Much of the lumber used in the construction of an aero- 
plane is selected spruce from the Pacific coast, this wood 
being light, very straight-grained and clear, and also 
possessing considerable strength when properly cut and 
cu 





HARDWOODS 
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Many Orders Now Specify 
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Immediate 





Shipment 


We are prepared to comply with 
this requirement. 


When you are in a hurry for 


Hardwoods 


remember we can furnish the stock 
and the service, and that reasonably 
prompt delivery can be expected 
from orders placed with 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 
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“The largest hardwood mill in the world.” 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring}Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Weidman & Son. Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and 
Hemlock Lumber 
SHINGLES — LATH |} 











WE WANT ORDERS NOW FOR 


1 15 M ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Bir. Birch 
No. 3 Common Maple 50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
1 Common 22 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash 

1 Com. & Btr. Birch 100 M ft. 6 ft. Coal Door Lumber 


l 
100 
30 
5 
Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich, 
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Don’tGuess 


at thickness and jeopardize 
your reputation as an In- 
spector—use a 


Davis LUMBER 


CALIPER 


Manufactured by a National 
Inspector for the Progressive 
Lumber Inspector and those who 
desire to ascertain the EXACT 
thickness of lumber in a quick, 
CONVENIENT and up to date 
way. 





Try one and you will buy more. 
GUARANTEED to give satisfac- 
tion or your money refunded. 


©. C. DAVIS, 3940 Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory ¥ 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


GENUINE TUPELO 


8,038" 5x5 squares 12 to 16° | 12,122" 6x6 squares 12 to 16° 
4,633" 7x7 squares 12to-16’ | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12 to 16° 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No.1 Common Bone Dry 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 











We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of any of the above. 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” &13-16” 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


A Vivid Story 


ns of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 




















mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


good readable 
type,postpaid, $ - 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














L IN FOREST LAND. 422 hundred poems that have 


delighted thousands. It isin its 
BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH thirdedition. Price, pestpaid, $1.25 








Awerican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





George W. Ellis, of the D. W. Britton Cooperage Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., was one of the early week visitors in 
Chicago. 


William R. Hickman, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, was one of the eastern salesmen who spent 
a part of the week in Chicago. 


M. A. Mummert, who has charge of the yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co., is away on a 
two weeks’ trip to New York, Boston, Baltimore and other 
eastern points. 


I’. H. Bergman, secretary-treasurer of the One Minute 
Manufacturing Co., Newton, Iowa, and T. H. Tappert, secre- 
tary of the White Lily Manufacturing Co., Davenport, Iowa, 
washing machine manufacturers, were in Chicago Monday 
and visited lumbermen from whom they buy stock to be used 
in the manufacture of washing machines, 


R. H. Oliver, of Kansas City, Mo., well known among south- 
western lumbermen, was in Chicago part of the week enroute 
to Detroit, where he goes to represent in Michigan territory 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. and the Bowman-Hicks Lum- 
ber Co., of Kansas City, the Puget Sound Lumber Agency, of 
Seattle, Wash., and Connor & Groger (Inc.), of Everett, Wash. 


Mrs. Ted Bay, wife of Ted Bay, of the L. Bay Lumber Co., 
who has been seriously ill at the St. Francis Hospital, Evans- 
ton, for the last several days, was reported on Thursday to 
be much improved and her recovery is now looked for. Mrs. 
Bay, who became suddenly ill at her home in Birchwood, was 
rushed to the hospital and for a time her condition was con- 
sidered critical. 


F. M. Baker, secretary of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
and Mrs. Baker will leave Sunday night for New Orleans to 
spend a week attending the Mardi Gras and seeing the sights 
in the Crescent City. Mrs. Baker will remain in New Or- 
leans about a month; Mr. Baker after spending several days 
with his wife in New Orleans will visit several hardwood 
mills in the South before returning to Chicago. 


Percy M. Gerhart, vice president of the Pacific Lumber 
Co. of Illinois, who has charge of its redwood sales in this 
territory with warehouse and office at 3612 South Morgan 
Street, has been seriously ill with pneumonia for the last 
several days. Thursday evening reports from his home, 6230 
St. Lawrence Avenue, were to the effect that he was improv- 
ing and his many friends will be glad to learn that he is now 
on the road to recovery. 


W. I. McKee, of the W. I. McKee Lumber Co., Quincy, III, 
who is a pioneer handler of Pacific coast products in eastern 
territory, was in Chicago in attendance at the annual of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. He 
cited several instances of embargoes holding back deliveries 
to retail lumber dealers and expressed the opinion that the 
shipping situation, due to lack of cars and embargoes, was 
becoming more serious and is already at an appalling point. 


L. R. Putman, of the Northwest Arkansas Lumber Co., 
Fayetteville, Ark., who recently was made advertising man- 
ager of the Southern Pine Association, was in Chicago part 
of the week in attendance at the annual convention of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. Ile 
expected to leave late Thursday night for New Orleans, and 
said his family are now safely installed in the Crescent. City 
and that his boys especially are delighted with their new 
southern home. 


John D. Elliott, of John D. Elliott & Co., Detroit, Mich., 
wholesale, and the Elliott-Wean Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ohio, 
retail, was in Chicago Monday. Mr. Elliott, who lives in 
Detroit and looks after the wholesale interests, said that 
Detroit, like other cities, is seriously embargoed and that the 
situation is growing worse instead of better. The lumber 
demand he said was good and if. deliveries could only be 
made Detroit lumbermen would be happy. 


J. E. Pinkham, president of the J. W. Pinkham Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., after a stay of six weeks in the East 
studying closely the lumber situation, was in Chicago this 
week and spent the time here in conference with Minor EK. 
Botts, sales manager for the company in this territory. Mr. 
Pinkham found conditions in the East unsatisfactory on 
account of practically every city being embargoed, but lum- 
bermen felt that if the car situation eased up to any extent 
and the embargoes could be lifted there will be an enormous 
demand for lumber in the East this spring. Mr. Pinkham is 
expected to leave Chicago Saturday night for Seattle. 


Among northern lumbermen who were in Chicago during 
the week are George W. Jones, president of the George W. 
Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis.; F. J. Darke, sales manager 
of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., Odanah, Wis.; F. V. Timlin, 
of the Wheeler & Timlin Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis.; Leo H. 
Schoenhofer, who recently became sales manager of the 
Bissell-Wheeler Co., of Marshfield, and W. L. Wheeler, for- 
merly of the Bissell-Wheeler Lumber Co., but now in business 
for himself. Most of these lumbermen were here in atten- 
dance at the annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 


Several salesmen in Michigan territory who have headquar- 
ters in Detroit were in Chicago during the week, among them 
being Lee H. Shepherd, of the W. L. Shepherd Lumber: Co., 
Montgomery, Ala.; C. E. Meyers, of the Bradford-Kennedy 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; R. H. Woodman, of the Sabine Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., and H. A. Knapp, of the C. A. Goodyear 
Lumber Co., Chicago. Mr. Meyers was on his way to Omaha 
and Kansas City and later expected to visit several mills in 
the South, while Mr. Woodman was enroute to St. Louis and 
also expected to visit the southern mills of the Sabine Lum- 
ber Co. : 


E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., who 
with W. A. Herbert, of W. A. Herbert & Co., owns the Mar- 
quette Box & Lumber Co., of Marquette, Mich., says that the 
embargo situation has become so serious that it was neces- 
sary to close down the box factory at Marquette for several 
days. The railroad had made so many embargoes that ship- 
ment was impossible into eastern territory and it even be- 
came difficult to get shipments into Chicago, altho Marquette 
is on the Chicago & North Western and Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul roads. This situation has during the last few 
days become easier, he said, and the box factdéry operations 
had been resumed. 


J. P. Bushong, of the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., Gladstone, Mich., while in Chicago during the week to 
attend the annual convention of the Illinois Lumber & 





Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association said that the car situ- 
ation at Gladstone is becoming more serious and that on 
account of the lack of cars the company’s planing mill has 
been closed down for the last three weeks. The company 
now has in its warehouse 750,000 feet of maple flooring, 
orders for which are on hand but can not be shipped because 
of lack of cars. Mr. Busbong said that the situation grows 
worse instead of better and that conditions are most aggra- 
vating. 


Ii. M. Hayward, of Kansas City, Mo., hardwood sales man- 
ager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., was in Chicago this week 
in attendance at the convention of the Illinois Lumber «& 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. Mr. Hayward, who 
has been visiting several of the retail lumber dealers’ annual 
meetings, says that no one could fail to see that the retail 
ers are having more interesting programs this year than ever 
before and that more suggestions of vital interest to the 
trade are being presented for discussion. Everywhere was 
noticeable, he said, the growing codperation of the retailer, 
wholesaler and manufacturer and each of these factors in 
the lumber trade is coming more to realize that what is 
others’ interest is his own interest and consequently co- 
operation results. 


Among the yellow pine lumbermen who were in Chicago 
during the week and gave part of their time to the annual of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association 
were R. C. Schulz, general manager of the Marathon Lumber 
Co., Laurel, Miss.; H. M. Willhite, manager of the yellow pine 
department of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Cc, H, Chenoweth, of Texarkana, Ark., and I’. J. Igou, of Dav- 
enport, Ia., representative of William Buchanan, of St. Louis. 
Mr. Willhite said that the inability to get cars to ship out 
lumber and the embargoes being placed by the railroads inter- 
fere seriously with business and indications point to worse 
conditions instead of better. Mr. Schulz had a similar story 
to tell and said that the shortage of cars has: necessitated the 
closing of the Marathon company’s planing mill at Laurel 
for a period. Even when southern pine manufacturers are 
able to get cars and load them they find that the cars are 
shut off by embargoes from points of destination. 


Carl Saye, formerly vice president of the McCleod Lumber 
Co., Picayune, Miss., and Zona, La., has received from the 
adjutant general of the United States Army a commission 
signed by President Wilson as captain quartermaster in the 
officers’ reserve corps of the army. Mr. Saye, who is well 
known among local lumbermen, having had an office here, 
successfully passed examination and was recommended by 
the examining board of the army for a commission as major, 
but on account of the quota of majors being up to allowance 
he was asked to accept a commission as captain temporarily. 
Mr. Saye’s experience as an officer in the Spanish-American 
War and as an officer of the Georgia State troops gave him 
an excellent record that the War Department considered in 
granting him his commission. Mr, Saye now lives in Athens, 
Ga., and is receiving the wishes of many of his friends in 
his army promotion, who hope, however, that war may not 
force him to the firing line. 


J. HW. Faust, vice president of the Faust Bros. Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss., who has charge of its sales in Chicago terri- 
tory, having offices in the Fisher Building, has returned to 
Chicago after a two weeks’ visit at the mills of the company 
in the South. He found hardwood stocks much broken, the 
car situation instead of growing better becoming worse, and 
millmen very discouraged over the outlook. ‘From the 
standpoint of the car supply January was the worst month 
that millmen in the South have had,’ Mr. Faust said, ‘and 
railroads are, apparently, unable to offer any relief.’ Rela- 
tive to stocks, dry gum is very scarce and some improvement 
in the oak situation is evident. Plenty of orders are to be 
had, and if the car situation would only ease up hardwood 
manufacturers would not have much trouble in getting rid 
of all their dry stocks. The general feeling among the lum- 
bermen with whom Mr. Faust talked with while away was 
that there is going to be a big lumber business this spring, 
the only hindrance being the lack of shipping equipment. 





WANTS TO EXPORT CEDAR TO UNITED STATES 


The Chicago office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce this week received a communication from a firm 
in Dakar, Senegal, French West Africa, inquiring regarding 
the possibilities of exporting ‘“okoume,’ or Gabon, French 
Kongo, cedar to the United States. The firm says that this 
cedar is suitable for the making of “cigar boxes and cheap 
furniture.’ The communication goes on to say: “We are 
exporters of okoume round and square logs. Before the 
war we did a large business with Europe, but the scarcity 
of steamers makes the export to the old continent difficult. 
Much of our okoume wood was reéxported from Germany 
to New York, therefore we think it important to find a way 
to ship our logs direct to America, if possible. From all of 
our houses (branches) we export about 70,000 tons a year, 
This house can export for its own account about 7,000 tons 
a year. We would be glad to hear from you about the 
possibility of getting steamers here from America, as we 
ean import large quantities of tobacco, cottons, soaps, 
spirits, flour, petroleum in tins, tools etc.” Any lumbermen 
that are interested in this trade opportunity can secure the 
name of the firm and further data by applying for file num- 
ber 84418 to the local office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the main office in Washington, D. C., 
or any of its coéperative or branch offices. 





EXTENSIVE OREGON TIMBER DEAL 


N. H. Huey, sales agent of the Oregon Lumber Co., which 
has its headquarters at Ogden, Utah, has received some of 
the details of the recent big timber deal that was negotiated 
by David C. Eccles, president of the company, in which the 
company bought 25,460 acres of timberland in northwestern 
Oregon from John E. DuBois, the well known timberland 
owner of DuBois, Pa. The timber deal is considered one of 
the biggest ever made in the history of lumbering in Oregon ; 
the tract is estimated to contain 2,700,000,000 feet of lumber, 
mostly fir. It is also said to be one of the finest stanaing 
tracts of timber in the western country. The consideration 
is placed at closely $3,600,000. 

The deal is the outcome of conferences recently held in 
Chicago between Mr. Eccles and Mr. DuBois and now that 
it is closed the Oregon Lumber Co. will go ahead with plans 
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to construct a railroad of forty miles reaching from the 
Columbia River into the timber. Work on the railroad will 
be begun as soon as sufficient men and material can be 
gathered together to carry en its construction. The 
timber is located in Caltsop and Columbia counties and will 
be logged down the Columbia River to a mill that is to be 
erected within the next few months, 

Mr. DuBois, who is one of the most extensive timberland 
owners in the world, still has a large area of fir in the Coast 
country. He is also a manufacturer and wholesaler of 
lumber and is interested in the South as well as in western 
operations. The Oregon Lumber Co., which is one of the 
larger manufacturers of fir and other western lumber prod- 
ucts, now has mills at Baker City, Dee and Inglis, Ore., and 
sales offices in Chicago, Minneapolis, Minn., and Portland, 





LARGE DISTRIBUTING YARD ADVANTAGEOUSLY 
LOCATED 


The Gregertsen Bros. Co., with offices at 916 McCormick 
Building, this city, reports that the cypress business is boom- 
ing as never before. The company from the very beginning 
has made a specialty of cypress and handles also a consid- 
erable amount of tupelo gum. Just now it is in an unusually 
favorable position because of the large distributing yard that 
it operates at Cairo, Ill. Railroad embargoes are operative 
on practically every line running from east of Chicago and 
when lifted the open time lasts only for a day or so. Conse- 
quently the company that has a distributing yard in such an 
advantageous place as Cairo is fully equipped to take care of 
such momentary cessations on embargoes and is able greatly 
to help its customers by getting supplies thru to them. The 
fact is, the Gregertsen Bros. Co. established the Cairo yard 
to enable it to make quick shipments at all times and to 
enable the retail dealer to carry a small stock with the assur- 
ance that it can be billed out upon short notice. All the vis- 
itors to the Chicago office of the company are being pre- 
sented nowadays by Nils Gregertsen with a neat leather 
match box cover having embossed upon it the name of the 
company, its office address and telephone number. In case 
one has just purchased a pair of shoes one can fully appre- 
ciate a gift of genuine leather. 





ART STUDENT WINS CONTEST WITH SAWMILL 
ILLUSTRATION 


Because she was reared in a sawmill town Miss Janette 
Reid, a Chicago art student, got the proper conception of 
what was wanted when the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association arranged an artists’ contest for a new cover 
design for the monthly bulletin of the association. Several 
designs were submitted, but the one presented by Miss Reid, 
who is a daughter of Judge A. H. Reid, of Wausau, Wis., 
showed that she was the only one who knew what a sawmill 
looked like. Her design, which is artistic and real and will 
be used each month on the cover page of the bulletin, with a 
table of contents in the center, presents a sawmill, refuse 
burner and a forest background. The bulletin cover page is 
printed in black and green. Miss Reid is a graduate of Mil- 
waukee-Downer College and at present is a student at the 
Art Institute in Chicago. Designs of other .competitors, 
while artistic in some respects, were not true to life. 





NEW WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION CONCERN 


H. F. Coates Co. is the style of a new wholesale lumber 
and commission concern that has entered the field with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va. H. F. Coates was formerly in 
the purchasing department of the E. H. Barnes Co., at 
Norfolk, a large manufacturer of box shooks, and thru his 
long connection with this concern has gained a valuable 
acquaintance in the lumber trade. His many friends will 
wish him abundant success in his new venture. 





SALVATION UNDER WOODEN SHELTER 


When Billy Sunday opens his campaign in Chicago next 
summer all of his previous thirty tabernacles, which have 
all been built mostly of wood construction, will sink into 
comparative significance, according to those who have in 
charge Sunday’s coming campaign for souls in 
the western metropolis. The largest taber- 
nacles built so far for Sunday have been at 
Boston and Kansas City, and these seated 
15,000 persons each, using thousands of feet 
of lumber in their construction. The one 
planned for Chicago will seat 25,000 persons 
and consequently will use many more thou- 
sands of feet of lumber than any of the others. 

The Chicago tabernacle will be the largest 
ever built exclusively for evangelistic meet- 
ings, and will be erected either at the old 
Cubs’ ball park on the west side cr on the 
lake front between Grand and Chicago Ave- 
nues, near the municipal pier. Probably the 
former will be chosen, permitting Sunday to 
make his “home run” for souls over the same 
turf where Frank Chance, the peerless leader, 
Sheckard, Schulte, Hofman, ‘Tinker, Brown 
and others of the famous Cub outfit made 
home runs that counted for National League 
and world’s championships. Sunday, who 
started his career as a baseball player and 
loves the game as ardently as he does his 
evangelistic work, is said to favor the Cub 
park, if from nothing else but sentiment. 

The campaign is scheduled to start in Chi- 
cago Sept. 3 and the revival will continue for 
three months, during which time Sunday and 
his aids expect 75,000 persons to “hit the 
trail.” During his evangelistic career Sun- 
day has insisted upon special structures being 
built for his revivals and wood has been the 
chief material of construction. The largest 
tabernacles built so far have been one story 
affairs, 305 by 215 feet, with about thirty 
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Sunday, who during his career, it is said, 
has insisted upon wood, not because it is 
cheaper but because wood permits of wonderful acoustic 
properties in the tabernacles, even a whisper being audible 
their entire length. His tabernacles are not simply big piles 
of lumber thrown together, but his architect and master 
builder, Joe Speice, sees that the structures are built so that 
each makes an ideal tabernacle from every standpoint. The 
previous buildings have required many cars of lumber, forty- 
five carpenters and twenty laborers several days to construct 
them. New York will have a Sunday campaign this Spring, 
but the one at Chicago will overshadow all his previous 
drives for Christ, say Sunday aids. 


ELECT A LOCAL GOLF ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT 

At a meeting of the board of cgreppars of the Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association of Chicago, held"ftésday at the rooms of the 
Lumbermen’s Association, Herman H. Hettler, president of 


the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. and former president of * 


the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, was chosen presi- 
dent to, succeed F. R. Gadd. A successor to Mr. Gadd was 
made necessary as on March 1 he will leave the vice presi- 
dency of the Wisconsin Lumber Co. to become assistant to the 
president of the Hardweod Manufacturers’ Association of the 
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United States, with headquarters at Cincinnati. Mr, Hettler, 
who has been a director of the golf body, is a keen follower 
of the game and is a good golfer. He is also a member of the 
Edgewater and Exmoor golf clubs. The directors, now known 
as the board of governors, made some changes in the bylaws, 
the chief being an advance in the dues from $2 to $3. Fred 
C. Gifford, manager of the.National Association of Box Man- 
ufacturers, who is secretary of the local golf association, will 
shortly communicate to the members the action taken at the 
recent meeting. 





TELLS HOW TO HELP RETAILERS 


On behalf of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Walter H. Bell has visited 192 retail iumber dealers 
located in Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin in order 
to secure first hand information regarding the attitude of the 
retailers toward the assistance being offered by the associa- 
tion and what plans may best be pushed to increase the rela- 
tionship between the national association and retail lumber- 
men. In speaking of his investigations and the matters 
brought to light by them Mr. Bell says that some of the 
things that should be done for the retailers are: 

“Furnish cuts free for newspaper advertising ; furnish free 
copy for advertising; furnish moving picture films; employ 
regional representatives, perhaps five, to follow local condi- 
tions and continuously keep before dealers their allegiance 
to their lumber business, locating these representatives, with 
headquarters in Chicago, at Kansas City, St. Paul, Indian- 
apolis or Cincinnati, and at Pittsburgh or Buffalo.” 


@ 
NEW THEATER COMBINES BEAUTY AND BUILD- 
ING SENSE 


When the owners of the new $600,000 Rialto Theater in 
Chicage planned that beautiful playhouse one of the first 
precautions taken was that there should not be any chance 
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of the patrons getting “cold feet,’ so there was no chance 
of the theater having a cement floor, incidentally in the 
interests of ‘“‘fireproof’’ construction. ‘The theater, which is 
one of the most beautiful in Chicago, not only has a yellow 
pine flooring but is beautifully finished in mahogany and 
walnut in corridors, foyer, stairways, box office and even the 
offices of the Jones, Linick & Schaefer Co., owners of the 
theater. ‘The Hettler Lumber Co., 2601 Elston Avenue, 


furnished about 200,000 feet of the lumber and 15,000 feet 
of B and better yellow pine flooring that went into the 
theater, and the Nollau & Wolf Manufacturing Co., 1711 


Fullerton Avenue, the interior finish. The interior trim 
consisted of about 25,000 fect. 

The theater, which is given over to vaudeville, is located 
on State Street just north of Van Buren Street. It was 
built by the Fleischmann Construction Co. and the costly 
building was financed by A. B. Dick. The architects were 
Marshall and Fox. The theater is decorated in old rose, 
gray and gold and has all its drapes in plum plush. The 
seats are of mahogany and brown leather and the seating 
capacity is 1,700. It has an indirect lighting system and is 
in every way one of the most beautiful play houses in Chi- 
cago. 





BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION OF PINE IS 
INCREASING 


Altho Brazil has never played a very great part in the 
manufacture of soft wood lumber, present developments 
indicate that in time the southern part of the country 
may become a large producer of parana pine. The prin- 
cipal sawmills operated in the country other than for 
purely local requirements are those of the Southern 
Brazil Lumber & Colonization Co., which is an Amer- 
ican firm incorporated under the laws of Maine. The 
general manager of the company is Ira P. Smith, a 
former California lumber dealer. The company has two 
mills in operation at present, the third having been 
burned recently. The plant that was burned was located 
at Calmon and will be rebuilt immediately. The main 
mill is located at Tres Barras in the State of Santa 
Catharina, and the second, a smaller mill, is located at 
Cachoeirinha in the same State. The latter mill and 
the one that was burned at Calmon each cut about 1,000,- 
000 feet of lumber a month while the output of the saw- 
mill at Tres Barras is more than 3,000,000 feet a month. 
The wood cut by the company is almost entirely parana 
pine, altho a small percentage of native hardwoods is cut. 

The company plans to build three more mills in the 
immedidate future located between Tres Barras and the 
Iguassu River, probably at Jararaca, Valloes and Bugre, 
so that the total production in a month will be about 
7,000,000 feet. Of this output approximately 5,000,000 
feet a month will be shipped to Argentina and Uruguay, 
where parana pine is rapidly coming into general favor 
as a building material. It is largely used in the manu- 
facture of box shooks and for interior finishing and has 
been growing in favor since the firm undertook to dry 
and work it at the sawmill. The entire equipment of 
the company, both in the woods and in the sawmills, was 
obtained from the United States. A box factory and a 
planing mill of the most modern and up-to-date type and 
equipped with American woodworking machinery are con- 
ducted at Tres Barras. There are very large stands of 
parana pine all thru this section of Brazil running south 
into the bordering State of Argentina. No official esti- 
mate of the total amount of standing timber is obtainable, 
but it seems certain that the day will come when parana 
pine will be a large factor in the markets of South Amer- 
ica, especially in those of Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. 





LOCAL HOO-HOO TO GIVE GOOD FELLOWSHIP 
DINNER 


Local Hoo-Hoo are planning a good fellowship dinner for 
next Wednesday evening, Feb. 21, at which it is expected that 
not only members of the local organization of the black cat 
organization will be present but many others of the local 
lumber fraternity will likely be invited. The dinner will 
probably be given in the Lumbermen’s Room of the Lumber 
Association of Chicago and it is not the intention to conduct 
a concatenation but simply to have a get-together feast. L. 
J. Pomeroy, Vicegerent Snark for the northern district of 
Illinois; S. C. Bennett, Supreme Bojum of the Supreme 
Nine, and other well known members of local Hoo-Hoo have 
the arrangements in charge and plan to arrange a dinner 
that will do much to promote the welfare of the organization 
in the local lumber circles. W. M. Klenk, sec- 
retary of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., who was in Chicago during the 
week in attendance at the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, said 
that Mr. Seidel, Snark of the Universe, told 


him to inform local Hoo-Hoo officials that he 
would come to Chicago for the dinner, and it 
is also hoped that Secretary-Treasurer Emer- 
son D. Tennant, of St. Louis, will be able to 
come. LEarly in the week local Hoo-Hoo mem- 
bers will be sent details about the dinner, and 


a good attendance is hoped for. 





CEMENT AGAIN EXPLOITED 


That the cement manufacturer is not losing 
any chance to try to convince the builder or 
contractor that his product should be used in- 
stead of other constructive materials was 
shown at the tenth annual cement show which 
came toa close at the Coliseum in Chicago on 
Thursday, after being open to the public sev- 
eral days. As usual the exhibition was visited 
by hundreds of persons, giving the cement peo- 
ple a chance to promote their product, and 
they did not overlook-.any bets that the oppor- 
tunity afforded. The use of cement in every 
possible form, was shown and various kinds of 
cement machinery were exhibited. 

That cement is “best” for many purposes 
was contended by the following kind of de- 
scriptive literature which was made available 


to the visitors: ‘Concrete Homes and Why 
to Build Them’’; “Factories and Warehouses 
of Concrete”; “Concrete in the Country”; 


“Cement Silos’; “Cement Garages,” and 
other literature calculated to convince readers 
that farm or other structures are “best” when 
made of cement products. 

The cement people are planning a bigger output of their 
product in 1917 than last year, and figure that the present 
year’s building operations will be more extensive than any 
previous year in the country’s history. 

There were many exhibitors at the show, among them being 
the Archer Iron Works, Chicago; Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., New York, Chicago and 
Seattle; Oshkosh Manufacturing Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; Service 
Motor Truck Co., Chicago, and other well known machinery 
or motor truck manufacturers, as well as the makers of the 
different brands of cement. . 
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Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. - 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 

upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 
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If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 


























A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 
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Rates, 
$1.50 per day 
and up. 
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The 


Historic 


PALACE 
HOTEL 


of 
San Francisco 






Located in the heart of the Business, Shopping 
and Theatre Districts 


Offers Rooms and Service 


At rates unequalled in a hotel of its class. 


Rates for Rooms from $2.00 Upward 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._. $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . + $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 








% yw Two connecting rooms 
ry 5 ee with bath, Pd a 

" a 2 persons 0 
‘\e ; = ~ . 3 persons, $6 to $$ 
ry ¥ 4 persons, $7 to $12 
J I 1026 Rooms — 834 
a With Private Bath. 








>| Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 























NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








CHARLES O. McGAVIC.—One of the best known mem- 
bers of the lumber trade, Charles O. McGavic, died sud- 
denly of heart disease Jan. 23 at his residence, 1022 Pierce 
Street, Sioux City, Iowa. Mr. McGavic was born in 
Clermont County, Ohio, May 14, 1848. At the age of 12 
he moved to Iowa with his parents and located at Eddy- 
ville, Iowa. In 1870 he entered business at Eddyville 
under the firm name, McGavic Bros Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Burlington. This company removed to 
Keokuk in 1881 and opened a sawmill and a yard, which 
it conducted under the firm name, McGavic Bros. Lumber 
Co. In 1886 Mr. McGavic went on the road, selling lum- 
ber for Mr. Robinson, of Winona, Minn. He afterward 
took over the business on the road for T. W. Harvey & 
Co., of Chicago, Ill. When T. W. Harvey closed out, he 
joined forces with Youman Bros & Hodges, of Texas, 
whose business shortly thereafter terminated in a disas- 
trous fire, and he then took a position with the Texas 
Tram Lumber Co., of Beaumont, Tex. He traveled for 
this company for a number of years, then deciding to 
quit the road, established himself at Denver, Colo., oper- 
ating under the firm name, McGavic & Hanna, doing a 
wholesale and jobbing lumber business for twenty-five 
years. 

About three years ago Mr. McGavic removed. to Sioux 
City, lowa, representing the Anderson & Middleton Lum- 





THE LATE CHARLES O. McGAVIC 


ber Co., of Aberdeen, Wash., also the Eureka Cedar 
Lumber & Shingle Co., of Hoquiam, Wash., which posi- 
tion he held up to the time of his death. : 

Mr. McGavie was married at Eddyville, Iowa, in 1871, 
to Georgia T. Robinson, a daughter of the Rev. R. S. 
Robinson, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, who was a pioneer minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Iowa. His widow 
and one son, Clark O. McGavic, survive him. 





WILLIAM HENRY THOMAS.—Announcement has just 
been received of the death of William Henry Thomas, of 
Munro, Brice & Co., Liverpool, England, who passed away 
at his residence in Blundellsands Jan. 22, after a brieg ill- 
ness. Death followed an attack of pneumonia. Mr. 
Thomas was first connected with Duncan Ewing & Co., 
wood brokers, and eight years ago became a partner in 
the firm Munro, Brice & Co., wood brokers of Liverpool 
and London, where the remainder of his time was spent. 
He had for many years been a constant visitor to the 
various timber districts in Norway and Sweden, and as 
a consequence was looked upon as an authority in the 
timber production of these countries. His connection 
with shippers was more than a business one; he was on 
terms of great friendship with many of them, mainly 
because of his unalloyed integrity. In private life. his 
hobby consisted of kindly actions toward those who 
needed help in life’s battle, and like many another true 
philanthropist, he hid many of his best deeds. To those 
who knew him best this veneer was well known and 
served to throw into relief a gentleman in the truest 
sense of the word. The-sympathy of the trade is extended 
to his widow and only son, now in his teens; also to the 
firm, Munro, Brice & Co. Funeral services were held at 
West Derby Cemetery, Liverpool, in the presence of rela- 
tives and friends. 





Cc. P. CHASE.—A prominent lumberman of Massachu- 
setts, head of C. P. Chase & Co. (Inc.), of Springfield, died 
Feb. 13 of pneumonia. Mr. Chase had been prominent in 
the business, social and political life of Springfield for the 
last twenty-one years. He had been president of the board 
of trade, a lieense commissioner, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, a member of 
the New England Inland Waterways Commission and held 
many offices in business and fraternal organizations. He 
was born in Holyoke, Aug. 1, 1849.. After graduation he 
entered his father’s business and three years later went to 
Westfield, where he entered business with Lyman W. 
Besse, later engaging in the lumber business. Three years 
later he went to Lyndonville, Vt., continuing as a lumber- 
man in partnership with D. P. Hall. In 1895 at Springfield 
he bought the lumber business of Day & Jobson, which was 
reorganized as C. P. Chase & Co. (Inc.). He was a mem- 
ber of Roswell Lee lodge of Masons and Springfield lodge 
of Elks. He leaves three sons, Junius B. Chase, Lyndon 
Chase, vice president of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which his father helped organize, 
and Russell D. Chase, and one daughter, Mrs. H. A. Bel- 
lows. His-widow also survives him. Interment was in 
Holyoke. 





OTTO DUKER—A well known lumberman, Otto Duker, 
of Otto Duker & Co.,:Baltimore, Md., passed away Feb. 7 
at the age of 85. He leaves a widow and three sons, 
Herman H., Henry P. and James Edward Duker and four 
daughters. The Baltimore Lumber Exchange at a special 
meeting last week adopted resolutions of regret on the 
death of Mr. Duker and of sympathy with the family. 
A delegation of prominent lumbermen was also present 
at the funeral. 





EDWIN MOORE.—A former LaPorte (Ind.) lumberman 
and one of the pioneers in the business, Edwin Moore, 
died at his residence in Michigan City Feb. 7. Death 
resulted from pneumonia. He is survived by Mrs. Moore 
and one daughter, Mrs. W. B. Manny. Mr. Moore was 
born in Watertown, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1839, and went to 
Indiana when about 13 years old. He moved to LaPorte 





in 1868, where he served as agent for the Oglesby, Mat- 
tingly & Slack Lumber Co. He was a resident of LaPorte 
for forty-three years, the greater part of that time being 
interested in the lumber business. During his business 
career in LaPorte he had with him at various times, 
aiding and backing him, some of Michigan City’s early 
day capitalist lumbermen. Mr. Moore was a Knight 
Templar, an Odd Fellow, and always took an active 
interest in the Baptist church. 





GEORGE HENRY SWAZEY.—President of the Malden 
City Lumber Co., Malden, Mass., and head of the H. B. 
Swazey Lumber Co., Boston, Mass., George Henry Swazey, 
died Feb. 7 at Huggins Hospital, Wolfeboro, N.-H., where 
he had been ill with pneumonia. Mr. Swazey was born 
62 years ago in Chelsea, Mass. Besides his large lumber 
interests he was extensively interested in the construc- 
tion of street railway lines in New England and had 
important financial interests in several of these lines at 
the time of his death. He was formerly captain of Com- 
pany L, Fifth Massachusetts Infantry, and had been a 
sergeant in the First Corps of Cadets of Boston. He was 
a charter member of the Kernwood Club of Malden and a 
member of Converse Lodge of Masons. Funeral services 
were held from his residence, 524 Highland Avenue, 

Iden, Mass. 





FRANK N. PRICE.—For twenty years in the lumber 
business at Harrisonville, Mo., Frank N. Price, 57 years 
old, died at Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 9, after an illness 
lasting four months. He went to Kansas City in 1913 
and since 1915 had been a traveling salesman for the Sun- 
— Portland Cement Co. Interment was at Harrison- 
ville. 





FRANK A. LANGMAID.—Head of J. P. Langmaid & 
Sons, well known lumber dealers of Salem, Mass., Frank 
A. Langmaid, died in that city Feb. 9, after a long illness. 
He leaves a widow, four sons, Harry T., of Seattle; 
Stephen I., of New Orleans, and John F. and Bradshaw, 
of Salem, and one daughter, Mrs. A. Lawrence Peirson, of 
Essex Fells, N. J. 





G. L. HUGHSON.—One of the oldest and best known 
citizens of Sarnia, Ont., G. L. Hughson, died Feb. 10, 
aged 93. He went to Sarnia in 1876 and was for many 
years a member of J. C. Hughson & Co., lumber mer- 
chants, which concern was succeeded by Laurence & 
Sons. Mr. Hughson leaves two daughters. 





CHARLES S. BOEHMER.—The death of Charles S. 
Boehmer, of the F. A. & C. Boehmer Co., box manufac- 
turers, of Kitchener, Ont., occurred Feb. 10. Mr. Boehmer 
was in his 73rd year and was a pioneer in the box-making 
industry of Ontario, the company’s business being one of 
the largest in the Province. He is survived by a widow, 
three sons and one daughter. 





WILLIAM DAVIDSON.—That William Davidson, of the 
Davidson & Case Lumber Co., extensive line yard oper- 
ator, with headquarters at Wichita, Kan., had died on 
Thursday in a hospital at Chicago was the sad news that 
reached his home office, according to a telegram to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Davidson had gone to the 
hospital in Chicago for treatment, and his condition was 
such that his death was not unexpected. 





WOULD GIVE RIGHT TO CONDEMN LAND 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 10.—One of the foremost of 
recent strides in commercial reform is before the Idaho 
legislature and representatives of the lumber interests 
and the small land owners of the State have been pre- 
cipitated into hot and almost constant debate over it since 
the session began. The bill would give the owner of tim- 
ber holdings the right to condemn land thru which he 
would have to pass in getting his timber to market. The 
author of the bill complains of persistent attempts of 
‘¢sharks’’ to buy land which obviously must be used as 
lumber reads and to ‘‘hold up’’ owners of the timber in 
arranging for the use of the land for such, roads. The 
bill would vest practically the same privileges of condem- 
nation in the timber owner that railroads now enjoy. 

The objection to the bill is raised on the grounds that 
owners of extensive holdings would try to crowd out small 
land owners surrounding them by finding too many rea- 
sons to condemn land for use as roads. Opportunity for 
such practice is said to be too widely prevalent in the 
State to make the passage of such a bill expedient. 





POTASH FROM WOOD AND PLANT ASHES 
(Concluded from Page 32.) 


the hot gases, of 2760 square feet. The shafts revolve at 
nine or ten revolutions per minute. At the front of the 
evaporating chamber and opening into it is the rotary 
drying furnace or calciner. This is about sixteen feet 
long by eight feet in diameter, slightly inclined away 
from the evaporator, and revolves at a slow rate of speed 
dependent on the conditions of evaporation. The liquor, 
which runs continuously into the evaporating vessel, runs 
out in concentrated form into the rotary drying furnace, 
where it is evaporated nearly to dryness, and drops out 
at the other end between the mouth of the roaster and 
the smelter or stationary furnace. The smelter as used 
at pulp mills is merely a fire brick lined chamber or 
dutch oven, but for recovering potash a stationary fur- 
nace of the hearth type might be used. Figure 2 shows 
diagrammatically a complete apparatus for the recovery 
of soda. As the black ash drops out at the end of the 
calciner it is shoveled into the smelter where the 
organic matter burns, providing most of the heat for 
evaporation. 

About 15,000 to 20,000 gallons of waste soda pulp 
liquor can be evaporated from 16 degrees B. to 37 de- 
grees B. with this apparatus in twenty-four hours or 
about 1.4 pounds of water per square foot of heating 
surface per hour. The operation of this apparatus prob- 
ably would have to be modified somewhat in dealing with 
potash. 


{The foregoing is the first installment on this subject; the 
second will appear in an early issue.—EbDITOoR. ] 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Empire Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Barnett Lumber Co. The Empire 
plant has been moved to the plant of the Barnett company. 

Birmingham—The West End Lumber & Milling Co. has 
been succeeded by the West End Lumber Co. 

Woodlawn—The Woodlawn Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Estes Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Birmingham. 

ARKANSAS. Des Arc—The Des Are Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by F. H. McCormick. 

Pine Bluff—The article in this column last week regard- 
ing the sale of stock in the Pine Bluff concern to Arkansas 
and Tennessee capitalists, should have read the ‘Pine 
Bluff Co.,”’ not the Pine Bluff Lumber Co., as the latter 
company has no connection with the transaction or with 
the Pine Bluff Co. 


CALIFORNIA. lLivermore—Anspacher Bros. have been 
succeeded by the Independent Lumber Co. ; : 

Los Angeles—The Casler-Letton Lumber Co. is moving 
its yard from Twenty-seventh and Long Beach Avenue to 
its new location on Santa Fe Avenue. : 4 

Ventura—The People’s Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $450,000. 

IDAHO. Idaho Falls—The Overland Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the National Park Lumber Co., of St. 
Anthony. 

Stites—J. G. Howard has been succeeded by McHone & 
Clements. 

ILLINOIS. Argo—The Argo Summit Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000. F 

Chicago—The Lincoln Mill Co. has reduced its capital 
stock to $10,000. ; 

Decatur—The Corn Belt Lumber Co. has sold its yards 
here and moved to Bloomington. : 

Rockford—The Green Bros. Box & Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $50,000. 

INDIANA. Berne—The Berne Lumber Co. has _ in- 
creased its capital stock to $50,000. 

IOWA. Eldora—Moser Bros. have been succeeded by 
the Moser Lumber Co. 

Monona—G. Wingen & Sons have been succeeded by the 
Standard Lumber Yard Co., of Dubuque. 

Swisher—The Jackson Grain Co. has been succeeded by 
E. J. Wood. 

KANSAS. Augusta—F. D. Misener has been succeeded 
by the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., with purchasing de- 
partment at Tulsa, Okla., and headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Williamsburg—M. T. Getchell & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Williamsburg Lumber Co. 


KENTUCKY. Franklin—The Biggs-Ashford Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. now the Ashford Lumber Co. 

Versailles—The B. F. Chenault Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Chenault & Eades. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Thomas P. Christopher, for 
many years in charge of the management of Amos Bright 
& Co., has acquired control. The firm is engaged in mak- 
ing extensive improvement in the distributing yard ac- 
quired some time ago at Port Norfolk. : 

Cumberland—The Columbia Lumber Co. is closing out. 

MICHIGAN. Addison—R. J. Corlett & Sons have been 
succeeded by Jenkins & Hoag. ‘ 

Hudson—R. F. Birch has been succeeded by Birch & 
Gorsuch. 

MINNESOTA. Center City—Andrews & Carlson have 
been succeeded by the Andrews-Carlson & Glader Co., 
with branch at Linstrom. 

Glenwood—The Standard Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Glenwood Lumber Co. 

Graceville—The James A. Smith Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Neumann Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis. 

Long Prairie—The Steiner Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Thompson Yards (Inc.), with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, Minn. 

MISSISSIPPI. Red Lick—The Wood-Russ Lumber Co., 
organized by W. C. Wood, of Collins, and others, has ac- 
quired the plant of the Red Lick Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—W. S. Bates, vice president 
of the Clark & Bates Lumber Co., has sold his interest. 

Odessa—Lee F. Benning has been succeeded by the 

3enning Building Supply Co. 

NEBRASKA. Atlanta—The Taylor Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Atlanta Lumber Co. 

Dannebrog—H. Peterson & Sons have been succeeded by 
H. oe & Sons Co., with an authorized capital of 
$75,000. 

NEW YORK. Morristown—The Brockville Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Morristown Lumber Co. 

North Tonawanda—The Standard Stained Shingle Co. 
has changed its name to the Creo-Dipt Co. (Inc.) The 
Creo-Dipt Co. (Inc.) manufactures stained shingles and 
shingle stains. It is not interested directly or indirectly 
in any other enterprise. Its whole surplus is available 
therefore to substantiate its credit, back its promises, 
insure its stability and help maintain and improve the 
quality of its product. 

Sidney—The Sidney Specialty & Novelty Corporation 
has been succeeded by M. P. Berglas, of New York. 

OHIO. Ashtabula—The business and machinery of the 
Ashtabula Pail Co. has been acquired by the Bousefield 
& Co., of Bay City, Mich., and the Menasha Woodenware 
Co., of Menasha, Wis. The latter companies have not 
bought the buildings at Ashtabula. : 

Waterford—The Waterford Hardware & Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $35,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Bristow - Cushing-Depew-Drumwright- 
Jenks-Shamrock-Tulsa—F. D. Misener has been suc- 
ceeded by the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., with purchas- 
ing department at Tulsa and headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. ; 

Davenport-Hobart - Mountain View - Rocky - Sentinel— 
The J. W. Graves Co. has been succeeded by the T. H. 
Rogers Lumber Co., of Oklahoma. 

Eldorado—The Eldorado Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Altoona—John L. Counsman has 
been succeeded by J. A. Curtis. 

Monaca—J. S. Mitchell & Sons have been succeeded by 
the Mitchell Lumber Co. 

Philadelphia—Allan C. Wood has succeeded Wood & 
Skilton here, who dissolved partnership. 

Wilkes-Barre—The Robbins Lumber Co. has disposed 
of its property at Wood and Franklin Streets to Louis 
Cohen & Son. The Robbins company has taken over the 
building and yards formerly occupied by the Collins-Hale 
Furniture Co., and will enlarge operations. 
i Wyalusing—I. C. Fuller is out of the lumber business 

ere. 


TENNESSEE. Brownsville—Pope & Pracht have been 
succeeded by John C. Pracht. - 

Memphis—The estate of R. J. Darnell, thru Roland H. 
Darnell and R. J. Lang, executors thereof, has sold its 
interest in the Darnell-Love Lumber Co. at Leland, Miss., 
including sawmills and resaw, stocks of lumber, accounts 
and other holdings, to R. J. Wiggs and Franklin T. Turner. 
The Darnell-Love Lumber Co. has removed its offices to 
Leland, where its mills and yards are located, while R. J. 
Darnell (Inc.) will conitnue its offices in the Bank of Com- 





merce Building at Memphis. Both companies will con- 
tinue to manufacture the same classes and dimensions of 
hardwoods heretofore produced and marketed thru the 
offices of R. J. Darnell (Inc.) The officers now of the Dar- 
nell-Love Lumber Co. are R. J. Wiggs, president; Frank- 
lin T. Turner, vice president, F. G. Woods, secretary and 
H. D. Love, treasurer. 

TEXAS. Cleburne—Leon Cleveland has been succeeded 
by the S. T. Woodring Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Lake Charles, La. 

Odem—Wright & Williams have been succeeded by the 
J. D. Ezell Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Petersburg—The Vosburgh Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Roper Bros. Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Northwest Forest Prod- 
ucts. Co., which conducted a wholesale business here, has 
discontinued. 

WISCONSIN. Cumberland—The Island City Lumber 
Co. has sold its yards and other property here to a Minne- 
apolis company. H. G. Wilsie has been placed in charge 
as local manager and R. P. Ellinson, former manager, 
returns to Hawkins, Wis. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
SASKATCHEWAN. Redvers—Thomas Bros. have sold 


their yard here to the Imperial Elevator & Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), with headquarters at Winnipeg. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


_ ALABAMA. Millport—Brainard Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $2,000; P. H. Brainard, Rachel Brainard, A. D. 
Webb and Robert Cruise. 

Montgomery—Green Springs .Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $2,000; J. E. Howell, F. A. Mills and H. T. Mills. 

Remlap—Remlap Heading Co., authorized capital $6,000; 
Holt A. McDowell, H. J. McCormack and J. B. Winning. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Dawn Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000. 

San Francisco—Dos Rio Lumber Mill & Mercantile Co., 
authorized capital $25,0v0. 
<< Lumber Co., authorized capital 
deo, . 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Brockett Box & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $50,000; Clarence L. Brockett, 
Miles V. Doud and Wallace S. Moyle. 

FLORIDA. Narcoossee—Narcoossee Pine Products Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; J. B. Houser, Earl J. Frank and 
W. H. Frank. 

INDIANA. Kendallville—Specialty Display Case Co. (to 


manufacture furniture), authorized capital $375,000; 
Ralph J. Keller, A. M. Jacobs and Simon J. Straus. 


Linton—Linton Wood Working Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; Samuel Drennon, Chester E. Smelser and Ger- 
trude Hast. 

South Bend—City Lumber Co., authorized capital $30,- 
000; L. E. Parrott, Elmer E. Strayer and Charles H. 
Jackson. 

KANSAS. Norcatur—Reid Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; L. D. Reid, N. M. Reid and A. Reid. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Inman Veneer & Panel Co., 
authorized capital $150,000; Charles W. Inman and others. 
The company will erect a plant and make improvements, 
consisting of trackage facilities etc. 
_Livermore—Livermore Timber Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; W. E. Render, C. A. Shaver and K. J. Meyer. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Empire Furniture Manufac- 
turing Co., 1415 Eastern Avenue, authorized capital $10,- 
000; Morris Stern, Harry Kleiman and Morris Greenberg. 

MINNESOTA. Kasson—Community Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $20,000; George Wicker, manager. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Meridian Lumber Co. (to 
manufacture and wholesale cypress and hardwoods, both 
green and dry), authorized capital $10,000; L. L. Schertzer, 
president; D. H. Stubbs, vice president and general man- 
ager, and V. B. Taylor. 

MISSOURI. Chillicothe—Chillicothe Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital .v,000; William H. Miller, V. Miller and 
J. Brannan. 

Kansas City—The Jamison Co. has reincorporated as 
- oe Lumber & Shingle Co. 

ew Madrid—Way Cooperage Co., authorized capital 
ng M. J. Conran, James A. French and Thomas Gal- 
avin. 

St. Louis—Globe Motor Truck Co., authori ita 
$160,000. orized capital 

St. Louis—The H. E. Rapp Lumber Co., in business 
335.000 incorporated with an authorized capital of 

NEBRASKA. Gurley—Farmers Lumber & Supply Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; L. G. Lowe and J. T. McIntosh. 

Hordville—Hordville Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$20,000; F. I. Wallin, A. Bloomquist and A. J. Nyberg. 

Upland—C. R. Judkins Co., authorized capital $30,000; 
C. R. Judkins, V. A. Judkins and E. L. Morse. 

NEW JERSEY. Ocean City—Powell-Vangilder Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $100,000; Alfred W. Powell, Ralph 
H. Gilder and Jennie T. Powell. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—North-Eastern Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), authorized capital $10,000; Louis Raffman, Harry 
Raffman and A. Cohen. 

Buffalo—Iroquois Flooring Co. (Inc.), authorized capital 
$5,000; George A. Norton, William L. Birtch and Ettie 
Abram. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—F. A. Day Co. (to manufacture shoe 
— from maple lumber etc.); Fred A. Day and Fred 
Mears. 

Cincinnati—Emory River Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$200,000; J. S. Walker, K. C. Walker, Joseph H. O’Connell, 
W. L. Cortelyou and Fred W. Japp. J. S. Walker, who 
was president of the Appalachia Lumber Co., has disposed 
of his holdings in that company and secured control of 
15,000 acres. of timber on Emory River, near Pilot Moun- 
tain, Tenn., from the H. Fugate Co. 

Cleveland—Marcus A. Monaghan Co. (to manufacture 
cabinet work etc.), authorized capital $10,000. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—Chelsea Lumber & Box Co., 
authorized capital $50,000. The company will erect a saw- 
mill and a box factory. 

Portland—Seaside Spruce 
capital $5,000. 

Woodburn—Woodburn Lumber & Logging Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Allison Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $2,500; E. L. Allison and E. L. Craig. 

Elkin—Elkin Box Co., authorized capital $100,000. 

Marion—Marion Novelty Co. (to manufacture sash and 
doors), authorized capital $50,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Midland—Monarch Lumber Co. has 
incorporated. 

New Underwood—F. H. Rector Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000. F. H. Rector has been in business here 
for some time. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Tennessee Nu-Style Window 
Sash Co., authorized capital $10,000; D. Galloway, 
Joseph H. Creath, C. D. Richards and others. 

TEXAS. ~-Paducah—Drummond-Crump Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; T. M. Drummond,: J. A. Crump 
and D. E. Jordan. - . 

San.Antonio—Campbell Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; "Thomas T. Campbell, O. M. Campbell sr. and 
A. E. Bourdeaux. : 


Lumber Co., authorized 
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PLAIN- Flooring 
SAWED ¥ SAWED © Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING rips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. IJnquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











! High Grade 
Hardwoods 


are what builders demand today and 
you'll find them ready to pay the 
price when you show them 


‘Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 7 


While the quality of our products is unusually high; 
our prices are no higher than many lines much inferior 
—due to our methods of manufacture. Try us next time. 








Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
sh, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 


ail 















BAND-SAWED SOUTHERN 
SAP GUM RED cum 
ASH CYP 


‘WHITE OAK RED AAR 
eocm| |HARDWOQ 

ahs ASH From the - s 
HEART of the Best Arkansas Timber 
To prove to you that we know how to 
make big value lumber even tho our manu- 


facturing cost is % higher than would be 
necessary were we to lower our 


Quality and Grade 


we suggest a trial order. 

The next time you want high quality, per- 
fect millwork and dependable grading in 
Southern Hardwoods, send us your order. 


National Inspection Guaranteed. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Megr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 








TO one who has spent any part of his life 
in the forests, a library without the 
poems of Douglas Malloch must ever be 
incomplete.—National Magazine. 


“THE Woops,” just published, contains 
the best work of “the lumberman poet,” 
including “Today,” just now America’s 
most widely quoted poem. 


“In Forest Lanp” has a hundred poems 
that have delighted thousands. It is in 
its third edition. 


No lumberman’s library is complete with- 
out one or both of these volumes. “The 
Woods” will be sent postpaid for $1 or 
“In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Feprvary 17, 1917. 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 








@ED 
HERCULES (WIRE ROPE 
STap® 


The Original Colored Strand Wire Rope 


2 

= 

, is wear-resisting at every point; as 
= a consequence, it is especially econ- 
: omical on log loaders, skidders and 
| other logging» equipment, because 
2 on such work the strain on the rope 
3 is usually limited only by the power 
e of the engine. 
= 

: 
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Write for catalog. 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 
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A Pointer To Lumbermen 
On Waterproof Crayons 






For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with these crayons 
because they are recognized as the 
best crayons for marking lumber 
on the market. 


American 
Acme Crayons 


are made for every purpose — for 
marking on green, wet, frosty or 
dry lumber; made in any color 
and in hard, medium and soft 
grades. Let us help you select the 
crayon best suited to your needs. 


Ask For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA 


Were awarded highest GRAND PRIZE 


honors Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Da 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





THE WOODS Sain pe ert wash of Tae tame 

rman Poet neluding *“Today”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















VIRGINIA. Boykins—Boykins Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital $15,000; F. M. Powell, president and E. R. 
Bryant, secretary. 

Williamsburg—Bozarth Timber Corporation, authorized 
capital $100,000; W. H. Sharp, president} W. A. Bozarth, 
vice president; Eugene W. Fry, treasurer and M. G. 
Wright, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Earles-Cleary Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co. has reincorporated as the Puget Sound 
Saw Mills & Shingle Co., with an authorized capital of 
$400,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
has incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Black River Falls—McGillivrary Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. has incorporated. 

Chilton—Chilton Lumber & Supply Co., 
capital $25,000; G. E. Weeks, T. H. 
Morgan. 


Parkersburg—Pickens Lumber Co. 


authorized 
Weeks and John 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Khalsa Interna- 
tional Trading Corporation (Ltd.), authorized capital 
$100,000. The company will conduct a general sawmilling, 
pulpwood and timber business. 

a Inlet Lumber Co., authorized capital 

Vancouver—Craig-Taylor Lumber Co. (Ltd.), authorized 
capital $48,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Woodbluff—The B. B. Rudolph Lumber 
Co., recently incorporated, will erect a building 30 by 120 
feet and install machinery to cost $10,000. The daily 
capacity of the mill will be 25,000 to 40,000 feet of lumber, 
mainly hardwood. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Little Rock Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. will rebuild plant lately noted burned 
at a loss of $50,000. 

Brinkley—W. S. Rhodes, W. L. Brown and F. M. Harned, 
of Washington, Ind., are arranging to erect a pine and 
hardwood plant to cost $25,000. 

Thornton—The H. H. Brinkman hardwood mill is being 
removed from here to Camden, under the management of 
Walter Brinkman. It will employ 50 men and have a daily 
capacity of 25,000 feet. 

GEORGIA. Stillmore—The EB. L. Shadrick Lumber Co. 
oN «oa planing mill lately noted burned at a loss of 

KANSAS. Kiowa—The Mackey-McBrayer Lumber Co. 
will erect a large warehouse and work shop. 

LOUISIANA. Natchitoches—The W. F. Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. will rebuild plant. 

New Orleans—The Geier Bros. Lumber Co. will rebuild 
plant which burned at a loss of $70,000. 

Pickering—Arluthnot & McCain will 
reported burned at a loss of $3,500. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbia—The J. J. White Lumber Co. 
has let contract to the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., for two additional dry kilns. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Brevard—The Moltz Lumber Co. 
will build a sawmill at the head of Lake Toxaway. The 
company owns timberland in Jackson and Transylvania 
counties. The company has contracted for the construc- 
tion of a 16-mile railway from Lake Toxaway to Dobson 
Mountain, about one and one-half miles from Sapphire. 

Morganton—H,. F. Payne contemplates establishing a 
broom handle factory. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Pamlico—The Dargan Wagoner 
Co. is enlarging its plant and will have a daily capacity 
of 60,000 feet dressed and 100,000 feet rough lumber. 
machinery has been purchased. Charles B. Wagoner, of 
Concord, N. C., is president; M. L. Marsh, vice president 
and B. D. Dargan, secretary and manager. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Babcock Lumber & 
Land Co. announces that it will build an eight-foot band 
mill near its timber in Monroe County. This will be in 
addition to its double band mill, which is nearing comple- 
tion at Maryville, Tenn., but will be logged from the same 
source. The mill will be fully equipped and is expected 
to be in operation in three months. 

TEXAS. Houston—The Indiana Handle Co. will build 
a handle factory to cost $4,000. 

VIRGINIA. Ivor—The Ivor Stave & Lumber Co. will 
install nail keg stave mills and a sawmill. John S. Gale, 
jr., is president and Francis R. Gale, secretary of the com- 


rebuild sawmill 


pany. 

Lynchburg—The James River Lumber Co., recently or- 
ganized, with offices in the Peoples National Bank Build- 
ing, will operate two mills near Farmville, Va., and Cun- 
ningham, N. C., with daily capacity of 20,000 feet oak and 
shortleaf pine. A. Lynch Ward is president and M. E. 
Sweeney, secretary of the company. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Plans for the rebuild- 
ing of the plant of the Rockcastle Lumber Co. may not 
be put into effect, according to officials of the company. 
Directors are considering to have the timber hauled by 
train from the field and cut under contracts by mills at 
Ashland, Ky., and Ironton, Ohio. 

Fayetteville—The triple band mill of the Wilderness 
Lumber Co. at Miller on the Meadow River, is nearing 
completion and will be ready for operation shortly. The 
plant, which is one of the largest in the State, will operate 
three shifts of men, each working eight hours. 


NEW VENTURES. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Henry Templeman re- 
cently began the wholesale lumber business here. 

San Francisco—Sullivan & ForbeS (Inc.) have entered 
ed ig uaa business here, with branch office at Port- 
and, Ore. 


FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—A. T. Squier, who for the 
last eight years has operated a mill at Palatka, is opening 
a large retail yard here, at the corner of Second Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street North. The sheds for the yard 
have been erected and store 450,000 feet of lumber. This 
will be the main office, in charge of E. C. Baughman, a 
lumberman with seventeen years’ experience in the yellow 
pine belts of Georgia and Florida. 

GEORGIA. Bowman—The Bowman Lumber Co. re- 
cently entered the trade. 

Cordele—The Cordele Variety Works has been organized 
to manufacture plow beams, step ladders, porch swings 
etc. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—S. W. Waddell recently began the 
wholesale lumber business, with office at 1726 Chester 
Street. , 

INDIANA. Clinton—The Pentreath Lumber Co. re- 
cently entered the trade. 

Kouts—The Kouts Lumber Co. is opening a yard here. 
Melvin Bybee is the proprietor and formerly was located 
at North Judson, Ind. 

Indianapolis—The Oliver Lumber Co. (E. P. Borcherding 
owner), recently began the yellow pine commission busi- 
ness here. 

IOWA. Fairfield—Charles Lyon will open a yard here. 

MONTANA. Loma—The Hutchinson Lumber Co. re- 
— began business here, with headquarters at Bil- 
ings. 

NEW YORK. New York City—The Bronx Lumber Co. 
has begun business at 2590 Third Avenue. 

New York City—Winne & Carhart recently entered the 
wholesale lumber business, with offices in the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Philadelphia—L. F. DeBordenave 
recently began the wholesale and commission business, 


with offices in the Land Title Building. 

Philadelphia—The Houck-McKeen Lumber Co. recently 
began the wholesale business here, with offices at 517 
Liberty Building. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—The Spartanburg. 
Lumber Manufacturing Co. has been organized by G. P. 
Campbell, L. D. Proffitt and C. O. Pickens. 


VIRGINIA. Norfolk—H. F. Coates, who for many years 
was_ connected with the purchasing department of the 
E. H. Barnes Co., manufacturer of box shooks etc., located 
here, has branched out iin business for himself, having 
organized the H. F. Coates Co., to conduct a wholesale 
and commission business. 


WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—The Lovett & Pierce Lum- 
ber Co. has been organized to wholesale northern hard- 
woods, by C. E. Lovett, who is president, and for the last 
twelve years had been sales manager of the hardwood 
business for the Brown Bros. Lumber Co., of this city, and 
A. S. Pierce, secretary and treasurer, who has been in the 
lumber business here for a number of years, handling 
white pine and has also been in the hardwood lumber 
business with Davidson & Pierce, which latter firm will 
discontinue as soon as affairs can be adjusted. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Trumann—The Trumann Cooperage Co. 
suffered a fire loss Feb. 5, causing a loss of $125,000. For 
a time the town was endangered. The plant is owned by 
the Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co., of St. Louis. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Geier Bros. Lumber 
Co.’s plant was visited by fire Feb. 2, which caused a loss 
of $70,000. Much lumber in the yard was burned. The 
company will continue business from its main plant. 

NEW YORK. Bath—Feb. 5 fire damaged the mill of 
Jones Bros. & Parker to the extent of $15,000. The fire 
was confined to the mill building and was under control 
within an hour. The loss is covered by insurance. 


OHIO. East Liverpool—The Claude Nease Lumber Co.’s 
mill and yards were destroyed by fire recently, resulting 
in a loss of $25,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 

OREGON. Clatskanie—The Kratz Shingle Co.’s mill, lo- 
cated one-half mile west of here, was destroyed by fire 
Jan. 28. The dry kiln was saved, which was stacked with 
about 600,000 shingles. The loss is estimated at $10,000. 


INDIANA. South Whitley—Fire which originated in the 
boiler room, Feb. 9, destroyed the lumber mill of P. A. 
Edwards here. The lumber was saved. The loss is esti- 
mated at $5,000, including the machinery and. $400 worth 
of finished lumber inside the building. 

OREGON. Astoria—The plant of the Clatsop Mill Co. 
was visited by fire Feb. 9, which destroyed a factory, dry 
kilns etc. The factory was owned by the Pacific Mutual 
Door Co., of Tacoma, Wash. The company will continue 
business as usual. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 13.—Acting under authority 
granted by Judge J. C. Pritchard, of the United States court 
of appeals, sitting for Judge Boyd, F. S. Spence and R. G. 
Rogers, receivers for the Champion Lumber Co., have issued 
receivers’ certificates for $383,000 for the purpose of meeting 
the expenses of operating the company. he receivers have 
filed an inventory with the clerk of the United States district 
court here, showing the valuation of the property to be 
$4,484,939, this including everything from a railroad spike 
to the great band saws and plants at Crestmont and Sun- 
burst. ‘This includes 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber, roughly 
estimated to be worth $. 000,000, and a 90,000-acre boundary 
in Haywood County, valued at $450,000. This boundary, ac- 
cording to the receivers, contains 60,000 acres of virgin 
timber, most of which is a high grade of spruce. This is 
being logged at present. The company is one of the largest 
in this section and creditors and stockholders alike have 
united in keeping it operating, in order not to throw out of 
employment the several thousand employees. It is hoped 
that the company will be able to take care of financial mat- 
ters, which forced it into bankruptcy, and eventually secure 
a discharge. 








MILWAUKEB, WIs., Feb. 13.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States held, in the case of the Ramey Lumber Co. vs. 
John Schroeder Lumber Co. that a contract by a company 
which owned and operated a sawmill, and also bought lumber 
from other mills, to sell all the lumber of certain grades it 
should “manufacture or own” bd | the season, was not 
void from uncertainty as to the quantity sold, nor for lack of 


mutuality. 





JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 138.—The Supreme Court of Missis- 
sippi this week ruled that the child labor law does not 
apply to minors working in the lumber industry in that 
State. The case was that of Bledsoe vs. Bostick Lumber 
Co. and the court held that the lumber company was right 
in its contention. Bledsoe, a minor, was employed about 
the mill without the consent of his parents, his duties 
being to sweep out and get shavings out of the way. He 
was injured while operating a machine, but the foreman 
testified the boy was not engaged in working for the com- 
pany at the time and was working in violation of orders. 
While operating the machine he lost some of his fingers. 
The Supreme Court held that the child labor law does not 
apply to woodworking plants, the act ——s “estab- 
lishments ga in the manufacture of working in cotton, 
wool or other fabrics and canneries.” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 138.—On motion of the Oden-EHlliott 
Lumber Co. and other creditors of the McFall-Heyser Lum- 
ber Co., in the bankruptcy proceedings against the last- 
named company, the United States Court has issued an order 
to the receiver instructing him not to pay out any more of 
the funds in his possession on claims of the National Bond & 
Investment Co. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—A_ voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed in the United States court here by 
Charles H. Balkam, lumber merchant, doing a wholesale 
business. He schedules liabilities at $27,737 and assets at 


’ 


Snow HI, Mp., Feb. 13.—William F. Johnson recently 
was appointed received for W. C. Tarr, one of the largest 
timber operators in Worcester County. Mr. Tarr consented 
to the proceeding. The receiver will continue business under 
orders of the court. 


BATH, N. Y., Feb. 18.—W. H. Wheeler Manufacturin 
petition in bankruptcy; liabilities listed at $2,85: 
assets at $3,253. 





Co. 3 
and 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 12.—Whitter Manufacturing Co.; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 


MEETER-NICHOLS.—Miss Georgia Nichols, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Nichols, 228 North Water Street, 
Sheboygan, Wis., recently became the bride of Arthur 
Meeter, of Chicago. The Rev. F. G. Turner performed 
the ceremony at the bride’s home. Mr. Meeter is traveling 
salesman for the American Hardwood Lumber Co., of St. 


Louis. The bride had been employed in the offices of the 
Crocker Chair Co., at Sheboygan, for the last six years. 


McPHERSON-SOUTHACK. — George Lee McPherson, 
of George L. . A. McPherson, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Mrs. Ruth Clark Southack, were united in marriage 
in that city Feb. 7. Mr. McPherson is a well known timber 
owner and has maintained offices in San Francisco and 
Portland for some years, in connection with his bonding 
and automobile agency activities. 
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THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 

The car situation not only continues to take the joy 
out of living of local lumbermen but matters from an 
equipment standpoint appear to be going from bad to 
worse. There had been the feeling that the improvement 
noticeable a month or so ago would gradually become 
better, but the reverse is the situation as to some factors. 
The embargoes are more to blame for shipping conditions 
than the car supply, apparently, and lumber shipments 
evidently are interdicted in one way or another in almost 
every direction. Shipments destined for Chicago can 
come thru, but if for points farther on even belt lines 
will refuse to handle them. This condition has caused 
railroads to refuse to accept loaded ears at shipping 
points if delivery is for points beyond Chicago and to 
go thru this gateway. In instances the situation is even 
more stringent, as in the case of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, which is unwilling to accept loaded cars from 
northern mills if delivery can be made in Chicago without 
moving off its line, but if belt line delivery is required 
the freight will not be accepted at present. Lumbermen 
in Chicago on one hand have a big demand at good prices, 
and on the other a car situation that is discouraging in 
the extreme. 

Demand is for almost every kind of wood, at strong 
prices. Yellow pine still moves at firm prices, with no 
indications of softening; hardwoods are all strong; 
hemlock could be sold at almost any reasonable figures 
if delivery could be made; redwood and cypress are going 
well at strong prices; tho western pines would be more 
active if the mills had the stocks to supply wants; 
weather in the Inland Empire and on the coast has 
oceasioned many logging operations and mills to be shut 
down, affecting the market here. Northern pine mills 
complain more of lack of cars now than they have since 
the shortage began, the demand for the wood being 
heavier than in years, at strong prices. Weather also 
has checked the trade in white cedar products and sash 
and door trade, tho big business is expected in both fields 
this spring. Red cedar shingles have moved up a bit, 
but no change is reported with white cedars. Hardwood 
flooring prices are expected to advance Feb. 20. Hard- 
wood veneers are in such good shape that many mills 
refuse to quote, being so loaded with orders. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED FEB. 10 














Lumber Shingles 
MOET loans auc ct cnesis scene S 43,244,000 3,619,000 
BEARS: ats eigie oo sie ae MUS a re tecaten® 31,897,000 3,289,000 
MTVORORGO oc 6s 6:5 secs scevasore tees. 11,347,000 330,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 10 
Lumber Shingles 
Be ste ste nea sehen e ean iesas 311,668,000 35,085,000 
BORNE ses ws nies Scho nelbIa ae SD 289,076,000 59,647,000 
MOVENGWGO 5.0/5 \5sidi0 el sievereveieeps 22,592,000 =—=«s—aww ce nvveeee 
WPROKGDEE: s cis:5-0-55.bs 5.0055 0m, pees eer 24,562,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED FEB. 10 
Lumber Shingles 
WORF scan ce ceminnlne a onions 15,087,000 1,183,000 
PA: Siatets1c-cis atccriecsarcuaaeeee 15,862,000 3,764,000 
MDE GUORGO <5. c22is-5 542 caacsis 68 775,000 2,581,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO FEB, 10 

Lumber Shingles 
SED, - crepes ina iee arene aie oe 117,748,000 16,233,000 
ROU; stage etate se aks weet ee ate 126,436,000 39,457,000 
PORONOARO Hos oe avis tect wiesao 8,688,000 23,224,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Feb. 14 were: 
CLASS No. Value 





NICS Narain 5650 eas euns sie 8:3. 8's slave wie 6 $ 4,000 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 22 53,800 
5,000 and under BODO. 5.05:6-0.00'01010 9 68,000 
10,000 and under 25,000........... 11 169,975 
25,000 and under 650,009........... 3 116,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 4 295,000 
board of Education, 3-story school build- 
BUI areata cle fole cs 661665 6/018 1516'516 4/6 0 vis re 1 200,000 
PRU ELIS au (ore. erate io caieinctne ie 018, 09/0: 9100's 56 906,775 
Average valuation for week........... ERS 16,192 
Totals previous week.........-.++.ee. 40 1,128,675 
Average valuation previous week....... acare 28,212 
Totals corresponding week 1916....... 105 1,489,500 
Totals Jan. 1 to Feb. 14, 1917........ 343 6,660,250 
Totals corresponding period 2) 686 12,210,750 
Totals corresponding period 1915...... 637 7,883,882 
Totals corresponding period 1914...... 657 7,520,375 
Totals corresponding period 1918...... 678 10,216,295 
Totals corresponding period 1912...... 418 4,243,4 
Totals corresponding period 1911...... 731 7,168,560 
Totals corresponding period 1910...... 744 11,070,325 
Totals corresponding period 1909...... 649 10,522,600 
Totals corresponding period 1908...... 1,099 12,618,750 
Totals corresponding period 1907...... 575 5,238,250 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Demand gradually grows stronger, but more 
and more the car situation is interfering with trade. 
Embargoes and inability to get cars at mill points in the 
North are growing more serious, millmen report, and the 
railroads are not able to promise any relief. With the 
lack of cars there is also an increasing broken condi- 
tion in mill stocks and the combination makes trade 
unsatisfactory. One of the larger northern manufac- 
turers is now behind 1,000 cars on orders, and each day 
the car supply grows less. Prices are strong and pros- 
pects otherwise are better than they have been in several 
years. The demand is for almost every item on the list, 
altho it is exceptionally good for box and crating lumber. 
ne tamarack and northern poplar are in good 

emand. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Yard trade naturally is quiet, but 
the mills are steadily picking up factory business of con- 
siderable volume, tho they are handicapped by scarcity 
of cars in shipping to more remote points. The car situ- 
on has not improved. Severe weather has held back 

usiness. 


New York.—Demand is good, both from yards and 
manufacturing plants, the latter supplying the bulk of 
new orders. Little complaint is made regarding the 
higher prices asked. It is simply a question of delivery 
and, severe weather conditions prevailing at Buffalo and 
































Motor Trucks 


Which is the Best of the Big Ten? 


Answer This By Comparison 


You get out of any motor truck just what is built 


into it by the maker. 


To get strength—power—speed—dura- 


bility—economy, you must buy a truck in which these features 


are actually built into every specification. 


Get them in the 


specifications and you get them in actual service. 
Careful buyers of big concerns have narrowed their choice 


down to the product of ten big truck factories. 
factories adhere closely to established practice. 
bined capital is over $250,000,000 — their 


These ten 
Their com- 
uarantees are big 


and broad. ‘Yet among these dominant ten, SERVICE stands 
out with definite features of extra value—strength—economy. 


20% Super-Strength 


Close comparison of SERVICE specifica- 
tions with the other nine of the dominant 
ten show a 20% super-strength in frame, 
drive system, motor and all parts doing 
heavy work. This 20% super-strength is the 
result of highly specialized construction — 
the adapting of every SERVICE feature to 


the work that must be done. 
SERVICE motor trucks are built and 


de- 


signed by truck specialists — every feature 
must receive the O. K. of our specialized 
corps of engineers before we will allow it to 


go into SERVICE construction. 


This Wonderful Endorsement 


Never, we believe, has the SERVICE sales 


record been duplicated. 
were re-orders. 
were re-sales. 


60% of 1915 sales 
67% of 1916 production 


This tremendous volume of re-order busi- 
ness is the most convincing testimonial that 


has ever been paid any motor truck. 


It is 


evidence of that. kind of owner satisfaction 


Service Motor Truck Company 


Main Office and Factory: 


Wabash, Ind. 








Dept. A-2 

sang Ill. Buffalo, N.Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York, N.Y. Salt Lake City, Utah © Washington, D.C. 

0 » Va. ilwaukee, Wis. h, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Bridgeport, Conn, New Orleans, La. 
Louisville, Ky. Des Moines, lowa Hoboken, N. J. 
Omaha, Neb. Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Columbus, Ohio Rochester, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Tulsa, Okla. 
N NJ. Youngstown, Ohio Detroit, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Canton, Ohio Denver, Colo. 





which means — once a SERVICE ‘owner, 


always a SERVICE owner. 
Exceptionally Low Price 


Yet duplicating the accepted features of 
construction found in the most expensive 
trucks—adding extra features, which com- 
bined are not obtained elsewhere — SER- 
VICE motor trucks sell for less than any of 
the remaining nine. Surely you will not 


pay more for less than SERVICE offers. 


Buy now while these unusual prices prevail : 


ltontruck ... . . $1,375 
WAtontruck ... . 1,950 
Z2tontruck ..... 2,250 
34% tontruck ... . 3,000 
3¥% ton truck (_Srecial’ ) = 3,250 


Stontruck .... . 4,000 


13 Point Booklet 


Write today for our big illustrated 13 Point 
Booklet and a special folder showing records 
of SERVICE Motor Trucks in your line 


of business. 
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Tonawanda last week shipments from those points again 
are far behind. Builders move slowly and much cannot 
be expected from them before March 1. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for white pine has been quite 
heavy during the last few weeks and supplies in whole- 
sale yards have become more broken than usual during 
the winter season. Buyers have looked to this market to 





Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. - 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
olicyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 











PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











furnish them with stock on short notice, but the unprece- 
dented congestion on the railroad lines has made this al- 
most if not quite impossible. Prices have advanced $1 to 
$5 on different grades during the last two or three weeks. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Shipments of stock to con- 
sumers and retailers are being made as rapidly as cars 
are available. Inquiries are active and dealers say there 
is little doubt of one of the best spring seasons in the an- 
nals of the market. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Nearly all demand for white pine 
appears to be coming from urgent quarters. Consumers 
are lower on stocks than at any other time this winter, 
and the trade finds it increasingly difficult to make deliv- 
eries. Idaho pine, which appears to have a place in the 
northern pine trade largely as a substitute material, is as 
hard to get as the other. Prices during the week advanced 
as much as $2, where deliveries could be assured, and 
these cases were rare. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York—Inq iries are good and stocks are scarce. 
Delivery is difficult, and the few car orders now under 
way are bringing top notch prices. Building prospects in 
outlying sections are good, and with yard assortments as 
low as they are there will be much scurrying around for 
stocks in the early spring. Some Canadian contracts 
placed last year at high prices were unfilled at the close 
of navigation and buyers will be glad of the opportunity 
to get these shipments any time the coming summer. 





Boston, Mass.—The spruce market is fairly active for 
this season of the year and some manufacturers have so 
many orders on hand that another price advance is 
spoken of. The market continues very firm at $32 base 
for frames. Quotations on random dimension are equally 
firm. For scantling $28 is asked, and Canadian mills as 
well as the New England manufacturers are now quot- 
ing $31 for 2x8. Current quotations on random sizes are: 
2x3 and 2x4, $27 to $28; 2x6 and 2x7, $26 to $27; 2x10, $32 to 
$33; 2x12, $33 to $34. The spruce board market is becom- 
ing stronger every day. Some mills now ask $25 for 
covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long. 
The great strength of the shook market has turned the 
attention of some of the former board mills to this busi- 
ness, with the result that offerings of eastern spruce 
boards are rather light. For matched boards the market 
is very firm at $26 to $27. 


Baltimore, Md.—Exporting has been brisk, the inquiry 
otherwise remaining very small. But foreign buyers 
have paid well for the stocks which they fourd suitable, 
and there is every indication that demand from this 
source will keep up at least as long as the war goes on. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is great demand for spruce in 
Pittsburgh territory and the eastern market is offering 
attractive ‘business, but so far as Pittsburgh spruce men 
are concerned, the difficulties are greater in supplying 
the demand than ever before. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—Extreme winter weather recently has acted 
as a further check to the opening up of the demand for 
white cedar products, altho the trade expects that with 
springlike conditions will come an early heavy demand 
for poles and posts. General good business indicates 
that the utility companies will be called upon for much 
construction work this spring and will take a big volume 
















cellence in performance. 
thoroughbred—is 


The. 


It is easily substituted for the rear 
axle and wheels of any touring car. The 
tonneau is removed and an_ internal 
gear drive traction axle with commercial 
vehicle wheels and tires is applied, 
making it possible to get new value 
out of used pleasure cars. 

Added efficiency at small cost is 
obtained by converting your old _ horse- 
drawn wagons into trailers. Conserves 
the modern idea of pulling a load 
rather than carrying it. The lowest 


Our new bulletin contains a vital 
message for every progressive 
lumberman, Sent free on request. 


KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


the latest achievement in 

traction efficiency and the cost is so 
trifling no lumberman can afford to be without 
one. Not only efficient in construction, but par ex- 
A 20th. century commercial 


Traction Unit 


priced 3-ton hauling unit on the market— 
just the thing for the retail lumberman. 
We want to tell you more about it and 
help you lower your hauling costs, 


* 





Every Dealer 
Can Afford 


a Tractor 
Now 


of poles for this purpose. Prosperous conditions with 
farmers will also likely result in improvement work, 
including the placement of posts. City trade in posts 
also promises to be good this spring. Railroads are buy- 
ing some white cedar ties, and the movement of white 
cedar shingles is on the same basis as for several weeks. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—This territory has been badly 
snowed in for several weeks, and consequently there is 
hardly any post business, the only activity being inquiries 
for pole stock. Producers’ yards are full of snow and ice 
and shipments are difficult. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Demand is good all around for both northern 
and southern stocks. Lack of cars interferes seriously 
with business. Wholesalers handling northern stocks 
especially are grieved, as it grows more difficult each 
day to get shipments into this market, and impossible 
to get them thru this gateway to markets east. The 
demand is especially good, for all thick items of north- 
ern and southern stocks, and reports from the South 
indicate that rains have interfered seriously within the 
last thirty days with logging and mill operations, and 
this condition will naturally curtail the production volume. 
Prices are very strong on hardwoods, and their tendency, 
if anything, is to become firmer. The situation with gum 
is especially good; some of the prices asked in this mar- 
ket are as follows: Inch red gum, firsts and seconds, 
$38-$40; No. 1, $27-$29; inch sap gum, firsts and seconds, 
$29-$30; No. 1, $22.50-$23; No. 2, $20. Oak is gradually 
becoming a bit better, altho the improvement is not what 
the trade would like. Some oak prices now asked in this 
market are as follows: Inch quartered white, firsts and 
seconds, $80; No. 1, $48; No. 2, $28; inch quartered red, 
firsts and seconds, $64; No. 1, $43; No. 2, $27; inch plain 
red, firsts and seconds, $57; No. 1, $35; No. 2, $25. Poplar 
is in even better demand than it has been and stocks 
are scarce and prices are high. With the northern hard- 
woods thick birch and maple are especially wanted, maple 
being very strong in thick items, No. 2 and better, while 
there is also a big demand, especially from automobile 
factories, for inch birch No. 1 common and better. There 
is still a large demand for basswood, but it is hard to get. 
Demand for hardwood flooring is very active and further 
price advances will take place Feb. 20. On and after 
that date maple flooring prices, f. 0. b. Chicago, will be: 
Clear, $51.59; No. 1, $45.50, and factory, $31. Beech, clear, 
$48.50; No. 1, $42.50, and factory, $31. These prices bring 
factory beech flooring up to the same level as factory 
maple, this being unusual, as $3 generally separates the 
two; %-inch maple flooring, 11%4- or 2-inch face, clear, 
will sell at $39.75; No. 1, $30.75. Hardwood veneers are 
very strong and veneer plants everywhere are reported 
to be loaded up with orders. Many mills have their order 
files so filled up that they are not now in a position to 
quote. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Northern woods have stiffened 
faster than southern stocks, but lately oak, gum and cot- 
tonwood have all shown marked advances. Birch is a 
heavy seller, stocks of it decreasing, especially in thick 
stock and in the low grades. Maple is hard to find and 
can not be supplied in large quantities or assortments. 
Users of hardwood must make substitutions where possi- 
ble, this helping the market. 


Kansas City, Mo.—An advance of $2 to $3.50 in maple 
flooring went into effect last Saturday. Demand for all 
grades is strong and supplies are ample. There is a good 
demand for rough timbers for railroad and oi well work, 
but supplies are not always to be obtained, rains and 
cold weather interfering with cutting and sawing opera- 
tions. Prices on this class of timber are firm. The trade 
in oak slackened last week. Present demand runs largely 
to flooring and first and second grade. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trade feels the crimp of the transpor- 
tation situation more each week. At the same time the 
demand is slowly increasing. Soft maple still continues to 
be one of the leaders while the scarcity of cottonwood is 
still an annoying element. The demand for car material 
has slackened a little in the past week or two, but it is sig- 
nificant that the prices in this line still remain firm. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Demand continues active and good 
business would be in progress but for the current re- 
strictions to shipping. The call is particularly for gum 
in all grades at good prices. There appears to be no 
let-up in the demand for the higher grades, while the 
lower occupy an exceptionally strong position because 
of the large activity among the box manufacturers. The 
same is true of the lower grades of cottonwood for box 
making. There is a fairly active call for the higher 
grades of plain and quarter sawn oak, with good move- 
ment at the moment in No. 1 common, tho No. 2 common, 
while improving somewhat, is in relatively limited call. 
Ash, hickory, cypress and elm show a seasonable move- 
ment and prices are generally well maintained. Manu- 
facturing is on about the same scale as recently, increas- 
ing perhaps somewhat among the larger mills and de- 
creasing somewhat among the smaller because of the 
difficulties of securing all the timber needed. Export 
business continues practically impossible. Some good 
inquiries have been received here recently but efforts to 
secure even quotations on ocean freight rates have been 
unavailing. 


Louisville, Ky.—Orders are plentiful and the demand 
for southern hardwoods is exceptionally good. Prices are 
expected to continue high if not higher than they now 
are throughout the spring, all local operators operating 
their plants at present to capacity, with the exception of 
such plants as are affected by the bad weather, which has 
made it almost impossible to get enough logs to keep 
going. All woods move well. 


New York.—All hardwoods are in good demand. Con- 
ditions at mill points make the wholesaler wary before 
committing himself ahead, and much business that for- 
merly was desirable is turned down because of the 
indefiniteness of delivery. Embargoes have worked 
havoc on profits and shippers who can deliver command 
their own prices. Plain and quartered oak are right at 
the top and birch and maple are ready sellers. Inquiries 
for gum are. steady, in fact, it kas been a long while since 
so much business has been turned down because of mills 
having all they: can handle. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Hardwood yards do a fairly good busi- 
ness, in spite of the difficvlties experienced in getting new 
stocks from the mills. Local stocks are in fairly good as- 
sortment, tho some woods, such as maple and birch, are 
getting scarcer. Demand for them has been active for 
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some time and is still so. Other woods in fair demand 
are ash, oak, elm and basswood. Prices generally are 
strong. 





Boston, Mass.—Good hardwood lumber is harder to 
buy than it is to sell. Slow shipments and delays in rail 
transportation are the subject of much complaint. All 
classes of consumers here are buying right along, how- 
ever, and the volume of business is very fair. Birch and 
maple continue to receive much attention and both woods, 
especially in thick stocks, are scarce and costly, and quar- 
tered oak sells better now. Quotations on firsts and 
seconds, inch, are firm at the following range, with the 
tendency distinctly toward the higher figures: Basswood, 
$45 to $48; maple, $47 to $49; plain oak, $63 to $65; quar- 
tered oak, $88 to $91; sap birch, $55 to $60; white ash, 
$58 to $61. 





Baltimore, Md.—Prices are high and the outlook very 
encouraging. The lower grades of oak and common chest- 
nut are called for freely, and all the other woods in 
general use are receiving attention that promises well. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Anyone with good oak of almost any 
description can get a fancy price for the same if delivered 
in Pittsburgh within the next thirty days. Demand is 
strong and urgent, and stocks are broken and hard to 
get. The situation appears to be the same for the better 
grades of poplar and maple, and chestnut is brisk, tho 
not quite so pressing in demand as the others. The low 
grade market for hardwoods is extremely heavy. The 
mining and mill operations are held up only by car short- 
age and restricted arrival of raw material, and are 
demanding more shipping lumber than at ary time in 
years past. This makes low grade hardwoods the most 
active and in value the strongest of the market. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for oak, chestnut, gum, ash, 
hickory and other woods used by manufacturers of fur- 
niture, agricultural machinery and vehicles is stronger 
than at any time in the last two years, and all the 
consuming plants in these lines are working to capacity. 
There is an equally good demand for box and crating 
woods and from millwork factories. There has been a 
great reduction in stocks of cherry, walnut, mahogany 
and the other veneer woods, and these are commanding 
higher prices. Beech, maple and birch are in splendid 
call, and the market for the output of the flooring fac- 
tories is excellent. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Steadiness characterizes the trade. 
Buying is rather active and about equally divided be- 
tween factories and retailers. Embargoes are now the 
rule, and many shipments are delayed from three weeks 
to two months. Mill stocks are sufficient but they can 
not be moved. Prices are firm and every change is 
toward higher levels. Dealers are trying to increase their 
stocks preparatory to the expected demand when the 
spring building season starts. Collections are unusually 
good. Quartered oak is in good demand and prices at 
the Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, $83; No. 1 com- 
mon, $55. There is a good demand for plain oak stocks. 
Chestnut is strong, sound wormy especially active, and 
basswood and ash are in good demand. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for oak boards shows consid- 
erable improvement with all grades affected. Bill stuff 
continues good, with a limited amount offered. Thick ash 
shows improvement. Prices are firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—The only interference with the hemlock trade 
is the car supply, and this, if anything, is growing worse. 
It is not only difficult to get cars at mill points, but rail- 
roads have embargoes on everywhere, and the trade suf- 
fers. Hemlock handlers say that they could obtain almost 
any reasonable price for their stocks if railroad lines were 
only open. There is a continual flood of inquiries for all 
kinds of hemlock and prices are very strong. As a rule, 
orders are not taken with any promise as to shipping 
date. The situation is so bad from a shipping standpoint 
that the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, for example, 
will accept shipments from northern mills for Chicago if 
the car is to be delivered on its own lines, but will not 
iccept the car if delivery requires a belt line connection. 
Dry stocks in the North are gradually becoming more 
searce, and the situation as a whole is one of big demand 
but with delivery hard to make. 


New York.—Country yards buy sparingly. Very little 
stock came into the market last week, and notwithstand- 
ing the small amount of building, it will not be long before 
some sizes will be acutely scarce. Prices are good and 
there are no signs indicating that the top has been 
reached. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Supplies in local wholesale yards are 
getting much reduced, as it is quite difficult to get new 
stocks forwarded from the mills. Even the Pennsylvania 
mills, only a comparatively short distance away, find trou- 
ble in getting lumber delivered. Prices hold strong at the 
recent advance of $1. 


Boston, Mass.—The eastern hemlock market retains 
its stronger tone. The clipped boards, stock lengths of 
10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, which a short time ago were 
freely offered at around $21, now cost $2.50 to $3 more. 
Stocks of dry boards at the eastern mills are becoming 
much reduced. Hemlock plank also are in light supply 
and prices are firm, with the demand fairly good. Hem- 
lock dimension is quiet, as most consumers prefer spruce 
or southern pine. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Greater demand and decreas- 
ing supplies tend to strengthen quotations. An advance of 
$1 in Pennsylvania hemlock is reported and dealers be- 
lieve that much higher prices will be paid on account of 
the small amount of lumber that will be available at upper 
lake ports on the opening of navigation. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock men say that the extreme 
weather conditions are affecting mill operations. Work 
in the timber is hard and labor supply is more limited, 
so that to make any kind of an impression on the output 
seems impossible for the moment. Hemlock holds its 
new price firmly in Pittsburgh with the base at $25.50 
and with apparently little being offered. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a good demand for all 
grades, especially for box and crating stock. Manufac- 
turers report encouraging inquiries and say the outlook 
for this year is splendid. Mills have been able to accu- 
mulate some stocks in spite of the unfavorable logging 
conditions. Prices are strong. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is strong and prices show a 
tendency to advance. Scarcity of stocks are reported in 
certain quarters. Shipments are slow, as the car short- 
age and railroad congestion is becoming more pronounced. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar is gradually becoming stronger and 
prices are very good. There is a growing scarcity of 
stocks at mills, especially for No. 1 and No. 2. Whole- 
salers. handling poplar would have no trouble at all in 
selling a larger volume than they are if it were possible 
to obtain the stock. Poplar veneers are also strong. 
There is a big demand from the box factories for No. 2, 
while the furniture and cabinet trades are wanting No. 1. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for poplar is about seasonable, 


but quotations are stiffening, because of reduced stocks. . 


It is still possible to buy the most desirable yellow pop- 
lar in inch, firsts and seconds, for $65, but the range is 
narrowing anu the lowest price now quoted on this grade 
and thickness is $62. Common grades also are firmer 
here.’ 


Baltimore, Md.—The export business is practically 
stopped, but all except the highest classes of stock are 
in very fair request, and the mills seem to find buyers 
for their output. Local yards are carrying fairly liberal 
stocks, tho they do not seem to mind taking on additional 
supplies in expectation of extensive future requirements. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Owing to the lack of cars, the mills 
have been enabled to increase their stocks. They report 
an accumulation of orders and a large volume of in- 
quiries, which point to great activity when marketing 
conditions are better. Prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The market is active and retailers 
are buying briskly. Considerable buying is also being 
done by factories, especially automobile concerns. Prices 
are firm at the following levels at the Ohio River: Firsts 
and seconds $55; No. 1 common, $33; No. 2 common, $25, 
and No. 3 common, $21. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for poplar is reported good, but 
shipments are badly delayed due to railroad embargoes. 
Manufacturing has been suspended owing to weather 
conditions. Prices are firm at recent advances. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—The fir situation is one of growing inquiry 
with conditions within the last ten days on the Coast 
very disastrous for the mills. The heavy snows have 
closed down many logging camps and mill operations have 
been delayed many days. New orders are said to be 
exceeding production by about 6 percent, and shipping 
exceeds production by about 15 percent. With con- 


The Mathews ball bearing roller conveyer is 
made of steel throughout, in portable units, 
easily and quickly set up for any required dis- 
tance, over which commodities will move by 
their own weight on a grade of four per cent. 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 


Toronto, Ont. ELLWOOD CITY, 
London, Eng. PENNA, 


Branch Factories: 


siderable buying in this market by railreads and car 
manufacturing companies this spring, fir will likely be 
placed in a very strong position. The situation has not 
changed much with spruce, while red cedar shingles move 
at a higher level. Fir, which has been bringing full list 
of Dec. 19, is expected to have another rise in price. 
The Pullman Co., which recently received an order for 
300 refrigerating cars for the Northern Pacific, is said not 
to have placed the order for lumber yet. Another carrier 
is expected to order 200 refrigerating cars shortly, which 
will have some effect on the market. 


Seattle, Wash.—Unusually severe weather has prolonged 
the shut down of logging camps and also curtailed the 
output of logs. As a result logs on Puget Sound are not 
plentiful and prices are firm at $7, $10 and $13. The car 
situation has grown more severe, box cars particularly 
remaining scarce. New orders have fallen off, but. the mills 
are overloaded. Fir items are firm, with car material the 
strongest feature. Cedar siding also is in excellent de- 
mand. The lowering of specifications of spruce aeroplane 
stock has brought about a complete change of conditions 
for shop and siding. Six-inch spruce siding is scarce 
with prices soaring, while 4-inch spruce siding is propor- 
tionately weaker. As manufacturers are cutting to 2-inch 
clear for aeroplane stock, there is a proportionately greater 
stock of 2-inch spruce shop than any other size. Inch 
and a quarter and inch and a half spruce shop are almost 
entirely out of the market. 


Portland, Ore.—Willamette Valley mills are now quoting 
an advance of 50 cents a thousand feet for California ship- 
ment as a result of the decision of the Southern Pacific to 
advance freight rates from upper valley points March 15. 
The advance in rate will amount to about 80 cents a thou- 
sand feet. The log situation remains unchanged. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir lumber market continues 
strong, with yard stock especially good and shipbuilding 
demand brisk. Improved weather conditions have brought 
a better car movement, altho the shortage is still acute 
and has brought output back to what it was before the 
storm. Mills are well supplied with orders of all kinds. 


Kansas. City, Mo.—Manufacturers are holding strong 
to list No. 15, awaiting immediately list No. 16, which is 
expected to show an advance of $2 on flooring and $1 
on all other items. There is a scarcity of red cedar 
siding and quotations run 50 cents to $1 above list, at 
$26.20 for clear, $25.20 for A grade and $18.20 for B. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is greater and dealers 
do their best to care for their customers, tho the curtailing 
of output and shortage of shipping facilities work against 
them. 


Boston, Mass.—Lack of tonnage has almost entirely 
stopped the traffic in Douglas fir timbers, planks and 
boards. 
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Isn’t it a good one? It’s just as easy and 
simple as it looks. A letter to the Mathews 
Gravity Carrier Co. will bring you full descip- 
tions of their patented Gravity Conveyers, 
both double roller and single roller types, for 
handling lumber, lumber products, building 


materials, cooperage stock, etc. 











PERKINS GLUE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


Perkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


(Paterced July 2, 1912) 


Suite 814 J. M. S. Building, 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 














WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation. Many of 
America’s largest card users use Wiggins cards ex- 
clusively because they realize that the pro- 
per card serves the dual purpose of an- 
nouncing their salesmen while adding 
prestige to the house. Ask for 
tab of specimens an 
observe their 
smooth 
edges and 
excellence 
of engrav- 
ing. 












OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. Pa. 


€.K.HARRIS FIGHER BUILOING 
GALES AceNT CHICAGO 














The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
1108 So. Webash Ave., CHICAGO 
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Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter. Bales solid as 
alog. No dust—wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
» you pay express both ways and get back 
$6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs. Express is 


then return it if you want to 
_ about 80 cts. one way. 
Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W.H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 





























Encourage Home Building 
In Your Community 


through the columns of your local paper. 
Let the people in your community know you 
are always ready to help them with their 
building problems. You can do this it you will - 


Advertise House Plans 


You will be surprised how many big bills 
for material you will sell. They are a great 
business stimulator. As for Bulletin No. 28. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 








Blue prints, two cuts of floor plans, bill of material 


and exterior cut as shown on bulletin 3 50 
(coarse newspaper screen) will be sent for e 











WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—Prices on western pines are firm and almost 
every item now moves at the card rate. There is also a 
scarcity at mill points of a lot of items, and this is true 
especially of shop. Few western pine mills are reported 
to have any volume of it. Eastern Oregon mills are re- 
ported to be badly handicapped by heavy snowfalls 
within the last few days, many of the mills not being 
able to operate on account of the lack of logs. The situ- 
ation is also strong with California white and sugar pine 
and Idaho white pine. Idaho pine stocks are reported to 
be badly broken and many items hard to get. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Manufacturers still refuse orders on 
Inland Empire stuff and make no predictions as to when 
they will relax. Shipping difficulties have increased con- 
siderably, according to reports. 


Boston, Mass.—Higher prices for western pines are 
expected and hence buyers are not hesitating to place 
orders promptly for what they require. Quotations on 
everything on the list are very firm. Michigan pine sold 
here this week on the following basis: Uppers, 4/4 to 
8/4, $106; 10/4 and 12/4, $114; 16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 to 
8/4, $98; 10/4 and 12/4, $109; 16/4, $116; fine common, 4/4, 
$74; 5/4 and 6/4, $76; 8/4, $78; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4, 
$66; 6/4, $68; 8/4, $72; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch 
and 7-inch, $38; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, $39; 10-inch, 
$40. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Lumber receipts from the Pacific coast 
continue small and shipments that have been on the way 
for many weeks are still undelivered here. The Coast 
mills advise that it is impossible to get cars in which to 
send the lumber forward. Prices of California pines are 


advancing. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Redwood continues to be much in demand, the 
trade now finding the volume wanted larger than for 
many months. Prices are good, and if the car situation 
would only become better redwood would be in as good 
condition as it has been for several months. The demand 
is coming from the yards, factories and different indus- 
tries. Prices are very strong. 


San Francisco.—The market is remarkably firm, with a 
fair volume of orders and many inquiries for lumber and 
ties. The domestic market is healthy and indications in 
the export trade are for an increased demand, barring 
increased war complications. The eastern rail trade is 
good, with prospects of an increase over last year. There 
is a big demand for redwood pipe and tank stock. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York.—Very little stock reached the market last 
week, but whatever orders were placed were at high 
prices. There seems no prospect of any falling off. and 
buyers are more concerned about deliveries than about 
prices. While the building outlook is not especially 
promising the manufacturing demand is good, and holders 
of edge box get their own prices. Much stock is held up 
at Cape Charles and with the new conditions in export 
circles it is difficult to see much relief in sight. Building 
schedules are rather quiet altho a better inquiry is 
reported for flooring and partition. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair demand for shortleaf stock is re- 
ported, tho it continues difficult to get the stock. Whole- 
salers have had orders in for weeks that are still undeliv- 
ered, and great congestion exists in the local freight yards. 
The building trade is using little lumber, owing to the se- 
verely cold weather. 


Baltimore, Md.—Receipts last week were curtailed by 
the freezing up of tributaries to.the bay and a large part 
of the bay itself. There has been a further reduction of 
stocks, which are now of manageable proportions. Quo- 
tations tend toward greater firmness on those grades 
which had begun to sag, and if this continues for any 
length of time a sharp marking-up of the figures may 
be expected. Demand for box grades keeps up well. 
Framing is in demand, but stocks held here are light. 
Prices quoted by mills still cause buyers to hesitate. 





Boston, Mass.—The market is very firm and demand is 
about as good as can be expected in mid-winter. Sellers 
are much bothered by the rail congestion, but good prices 
prevail. Prices are $23 for 6-inch and $24 for 8-inch 
roofers. Rough edge is strong at $31 to $32 for 4/4 and 
it looks as if the market would go even higher. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The car situation is growing more serious 
with the yellow pine people and some mills are now 
getting less box cars than they were before and are 
using any kind of cars to make shipments. The demand 
continues good and is for almost everything on the list. 
There is some yard buying and the railroads are also in 
the market for a small amount. The demand from the 
industries is fair. There has been no break in the yellow 
pine prices and the market does not expect that there 


will be any, now that the most serious stage has been 
passed. 





Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail: Flooring 
—1x3-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $36: B BEG, $34; Cc 
RG, $28; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $24.50; No. 2 EG, $16.25: A 
FG, $27; B & better FG, $26; B FG, $23.50; C FG, $22.50: D 
FG, $20.50; No. 1 FG, $22; No. 2, FG, $15.50. 1x4-inch, A EG, 
$36; B & better EG, $35; B EG, $34.50; C EG, $27; D EG, 
$21; No. 1 EG, $25; No. 2 EG, $16.50; A FG, $27.25: B & 
better FG, $25.50; B FG, $25; C FG, $23; D FG, $21; No. 1 
FG, $22; No. 2 FG, $15.50. Ceiling—¢-inch, B & better, 
$22.50; No. 1, $21; No. 2, $12.50; 14-inch, B & better, $21; 
No. 1, $19; No. 2, $12; %-inch, B & better, $27; No. 1, 
$22; No. 2, $17. Partition—4-inch, B & better, $26; No. 1, 
$22.50; No. 2, $18; 6-inch, B & better, $27. Bevel siding— 
1-inch, B & better, $19.50; No. 1, $15; No. 2, $10.75. Drop 
siding—6-inch, B & better, $25.50; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17.75. 
Finish—B & better, surfaced—1x4-inch, $24.50; 1x6-inch, 
$26.50; 1x8-inch, $26.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, $29; 1x12-inch, 
$29.50; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $31; 114x4 to 12-inch, $29; B & 
better, 1%-inch, $28.50; C surfaced—ix4-inch, $22.50; 1x6- 
inch, $25; 1x8-inch, $25; 1x5 to 10-inch, $27; 1x12-inch, $27; 
14%4x4 to 12-inch, $28; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $27.50. Rough finish 
—1x4-inch, $22.50; 1x6-inch, $24; 1x8-inch, $24; 1x5-inch to 
10-inch, $26.50; 1x12-inch, $26.50; 114x4 to 12-inch, $28.50; 
14%4x4 to 12-inch, $27.50. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, 
$31.25; 8- and 10-inch, $32. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $33; 1%4-, 
1%4- and 2-inch, $36. Molding—74 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 
1x4-inch, 16-foot, $18.25; other lengths, $18.50; 1x4-inch, 


CM, 16-foot, $18; other lengths, $18.50; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, 
$19.25; other lengths, $19.75; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $20; 
other lengths, $19.50. Fencing—No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 
1x4-inch, $12.50; 1x4-inch CM, $138; 1x6-inch, $14.50; 1x6- 
inch, CM, $14.75. Fencing—No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, 
$10; 1x4-inch CM, $11; 1x6-inch, $12; 1x6-inch CM, $12. 
Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $17; other lengths, 
$17.50; 13/16x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19; other lengths, 
$19.25; %4x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $18.75; other lengths, 
$19; 18/16x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19; other lengths, 
$19.50; %,x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $21.50; other lengths, 
$22; 18/16x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $23; other lengths, 
$23.50. No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), %x8-inch, $15.50; 18/16x8- 
inch, $16; %x10-inch, $16.25; 13/16x10-inch, $16.50; %4x12- 
inch, $17; 18/16x12-inch, $17.25. No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 
%,x8-inch, $11.50; 13/16x8-inch, $12; %,x10-inch, $12; 13/16x 
10-inch, $12.50; %x12-inch, $13; 13/16x12-inch, $13.50. 
Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $18.75; 1x8-inch, 
10-foot and 20-foot, $19; 1x10-inch, 14-foot and 16-foot, 
$19; 1x10-inch, 10- to 20-foot, $19.50; 1x12-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $19; other lengths, $19.50. No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 
1x8-inch, $16.25; 1x10-inch, $16.50; 1x12-inch, $17.50. No. 3 
(6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $13; 1x10-inch, $13.25; 1x12- 
inch, $14. Car material—1x4- and 6-inch B & better 
siding, $24.50; No. 1 siding, $21; No. 1 roofing, $21; No. 1 
lining, $20; No. 2 siding, $15; No. 2 roofing, $14.50; No. 2 
lining, $14.25; 2x6, 8- and 10-inch, No. 1 decking, $21; 
No. 2 decking, $16; heart face decking, $22. Plaster lath— 
No. 1, $2.05; No. 2, $1.60. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $10; 
8- and 10-foot, $10.50; 12-foot and longer, $12. Stringers, 
90 percent rough, 7x16- and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
$25; 28-foot, $30; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $24; 28-foot, 
$28. Caps—rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $28; 14-foot, 
$24; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $23.50; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $24.50. 
No. 1 square S&H, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $22; 14x14-inch, 
14-foot, $23. Sills—86-foot, $26; 38-foot, $29; 40-foot, $34; 
50-foot, $45. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $20.50; 
No. 1 square SwE, $19; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, 
$22; No. 1 square S&E, $19.50; 8x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch 
heart, S&S, $25; No. 1 rough, $21. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 
rough, $22; 2x4- to 8x8-inch, $17.74; 2x10- to 10x10-inch, 
$19.50; 2x12- to 12x12-inch, $20; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $23. 
Paving block stocks—No. 1 S&E, $14; No. 1 square, S&E, 
$15; rough heart, $16. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 
14- and 16-foot, $19.50; other lengths, $20; No. 2, 1x10- 
inch (10- to 20-foot), $16. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 
2, $3.50 and $4.50 off list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2, $4.50 and $5.50 off list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 
1 and 2, $6.50 and $7 off list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, 
average price $10.50. 


Kansas City, Mo.—In spite of the embargo on eastern 
shipments and a great scarcity of cars in which to handle 
western and northern business, several mills are refus- 
ing orders for new business, and some have made general 
advances of 25 to 50 cents. Business was slack last week, 
but current orders are reported to be absorbing shipments. 


St. Louis, Mo.—‘‘Out of the market,’’ summarizes the 
yellow pine trade. The car situation is worse, and this 
is discouraging, because the opportunities for exceptional 
trade were never better than they seem now, with the 
opening of the spring business but a few weeks away. 
Prices are very good for the small amount of yellow pine 
that is coming thru. 


New Orleans, La.—There is no let-up in the call, which 
by most reports continued well in the lead over both cut 
and shipments. Shipments are said to have fallen off 
somewhat the last week, and the report is borne out by 
some increase of complaints about car supply. The car 
situation is ‘“‘spotty’’ and irregular, probably due to un- 
equal distribution of cars among the lines serving the 
pine belt. Both yard stock and timbers are reported in 
active call, with a fair volume of car material and 
special bill business. Order files are so comfortably 
filled, as a rule, that prices are maintained over the 
greater part of the list without difficulty. 





New York.—The same conditions obtaining in shortleaf 
pine apply to longleaf. Inquiries and orders are good, 
little complaint being made regarding prices and delivery 
being uppermost in the mind of prospective buyers. Whole- 
salers catering to railroad and shipbuilding business find 
a lively condition in their line, but mills are sold so far 
ahead and are so far behind with deliveries that it is 
almost impossible to place orders ahead even at the tempt- 
ing prices offered. While calls for dimension sizes are 
rather slack, wholesalers handling high grades of floor- 
ing say their mills have taken about all the business 
they care for at present. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market has shown much strength 
during the last week, owing to the difficulty of getting 
lumber from the mills. The congestion on the railroads 
is as severe as ever, and railroads are much hampered in 
their operations in this section by heavy snow and severely 
cold weather. Deliveries are greatly delayed, even after 
the cars reach the Buffalo yards. Very little building is 
done at present, but plans are extensive for this spring. 


Boston, Mass.—Wholesalers can not get the lumber for- 
ward from the mills. What they get is sold at very firm 
prices. Flooring is in fairly good request at the following 
range: Quarter sawn A, $43.75 to $45; quarter sawn B, 
$41 to $43; quarter sawn C, $35 to $36. Partition is very 
firm. Sellers want $33 and even more for B and better, 
+4x8%4-inch. There are many inquiries for No. 2 common 
and also for No. 1, but buyers here do not like to com- 
mit themselves to a positive order when the seller will 
not promise immediate delivery. Where delivery can 
be made within a reasonable time, very stiff prices are 
sometimes obtained. 


Baltimore, Md.—While demand is fair, weather and 
other conditions have held back much construction work. 
Vessel shipments are hampered by the ice in the bay, 
the continued severe cold having caused large areas to 
freeze over, whereas the movement by rail is still inter- 
fered with by troublesome embargoes. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Prices are strong, in spite of scat- 
tered concessions, which, however, are confined to a 
few itenfs that are in a little better supply than others. 
Demand from the car builders is strong and a fair amount 
of business in construction material is expected this 
spring. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Most yellow pine mills are sending 
word to the Pittsburgh trade that the car supply is better 
but that it is impossible to get ‘shipments thru to this 
section owing to the congestion on the railroads. This 
has made a barren southern pine market for the moment 
and prices are stiffening rapidly. Quotations on any 
considerable business appear to be the same as during 
the last few weeks. There is an excellent outlook, as 
inquiries are numerous, 
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- CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand rules steady and unchanged 
in character, mixed car orders predominating. By some 
reports the recent advances have slowed down buying a 
little insofar as those items are concerned upon which 
the heaviest advances were reported. It is inferred that 
buyers are testing out the market on these items, which 
are in low supply at most mills. Car supply is still a 
source of complaint at some mill points, those on the 
Texas & Pacific seeming to fare worse in this respect 
than the mills on the Southern Pacific. The trouble seems 
mainly due to irregular supply, but shipments are con- 
tinued in fair volume. 





Chicago.—Cypress trade continues good, the demand 
being for mixed cars, coming from the yards and factories 
and for tank stock. Thick tank is high in price and 
scarce. Mills are shy on many items and the car situa- 
tion is more serious. The situation with cypress is like 
that of most other woods; it is easy to sell and hard to 
deliver. The recent price advance has apparently had 
no effect upon the demand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Common cypress and some items 
of finish are advancing. Demand is good and reported 
to be running ahead of output at this time. Mill stocks, 
while not large, are reported to be well assorted, except 
for some items of common. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Trade is affected by the railroad situa- 
tion, but is nevertheless fair. Country yards are sending 
in orders for future delivery and these orders are taken 
subject to the exigencies of the traffic situation. The 
heaviest demand is for the lower grades, and there is a 
healthy demand for finishing stock. 


New York.—Shop lumber moves somewhat slowly, but 
better grades are in good demand. The aggregate busi- 
ness from builders and small woodworking plants shows 
up well, but straight car inquiries are backward. Thick 
sizes are strong and with the prevailing good demand 
from tank manufacturers and for export purposes, whole- 
salers are not worried over the temporary lull in the 
building demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Receipts are very slow and mills have 
much trouble in getting cars thru the various embargoes 
now in effect. Wholesalers are making some purchases to 
replace depleted stocks, tho trade is not very active at 
present. Prices have been advancing. 





Baltimore, Md.—Construction work being backward on 
account of the exceptionally cold weather, demand is 
more or less in abeyance, and there is not likely to be 
a brisk inquiry until contractors get well under way 
with operations. Quotations are firm and millmen show 
no disposition to mark down their figures in order to 
stimulate the demand. Local yards have made arrange- 
ments for sufficiently large stocks to meet the inquiry 
expected later on, and even if quiet prevails for a time, 
the feeling among yardmen is one of confidence. 





Boston, Mass.—Quotations on cypress are very firm and 
demand from New England retailers as well as from 
manufacturing consumers is really active for this time 
of the year. Shipments come forward very slowly and 
there are orders placed several weeks ago which are not 
yet delivered. Thick cypress is very scarce and costly. 
Current quotations on ones and twos are: 4/4, $49.50 to 
$51.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50.50 to $52.50; 8/4, $54.75 to $55.75; 
10/4 and 12/4, $73 to $79. No. 1 shop is quoted as follows: 
4/4, $30.50 to $32; 5/4 and 6/4, $38 to $40; 8/4, $42.25 to 
$43.25. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Distributors look ahead for a brisk 
spring trade. The indications are that there will be a 
broad market and that, with stocks low and the chances 
for replenishing them at an early day discouraging, the 
price lists will not show any weakness. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The market is firm. Buying in the 
rural sections is especially active, discounts being re- 
duced. Available supplies are sufficient for the present. 
Shipments are delayed by car shortage. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Cold weather on the Coast has caused a 
further advance in red cedar shingles, the new quotations 
being $3.71 for clears and $3.07 for stars, Chicago basis. 
No change is reported in white cedar shingle quotations, 
the prices asked being $3.35 for extras and $2.55 for stars, 
Chicago basis. Lath are scarce and firm in price. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Supplies available for yard trade 
are very light. Shipments from the west have fallen off, 
owing to the policy of the railroads to divert cars from 
shingle mills! Storage stocks are sold mainly for ship- 
ment to points farther east, and are held for cars. Prices 
are firm but depend largely on location of cars. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle quotations are 
stronger, with quotations to the trade ranging around 
$1.95 for stars and $2.40 for clears. Cars are about 50 
pereent of requirements. More mills are running. Mills 


report the outlook very good. 





Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue firm in 
prices and quotations this week generally are $2 for stars 
and $2.50 for clears. It has been hard to find a box car on 
shingle mill sidings and shingles which were shipped were 
loaded in gondolas and housed over with lumber. Only 
the mills with extraordinary shipping facilities were able 
to run full time last week. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Cars are scarcer, shipments are 
light on account of weather conditions and the ear short- 
age, and prices are growing stronger continually. Buyers 
pay premiums on reasonably prompt delivery. Dealers 
quote $2 and $2.10 for stars and $2.50 for clears, Coast 
basis, and prices are expected to advance. Demand for 
lath and prices is steady. No surplus stock at the mills 
is reported and manufacturers ship only mixed cars, not 
exceeding a 30,000 count. 


New Orleans, La.—Call for cypress shingles has slack- 
ened a bit and the mills are seizing the opportunity to 
build up assortments and stocks. There is still suffi- 
cient demand, however, to make this slow work. Call 


for cypress lath is steady, but it is reported that some 


replenishment of stocks is possible with the current 
demand. Prices are called firm all around, but unchanged 
since last report. 


Boston, Mass.—The surprising strength of the shingle 
quotations continues to be a feature. No one is shading 
$4.50 for white cedar extras if the shingles are really up 
to grade. More are now coming forward from the Cana- 
dian mills, but this has not seemed to have any bearish 
effect on the local situation. White cedar clears are 
selling at $4. Fair makes of red cedar extras are offered 
at $4.10 to $4.15. Demand for lath is not so active as it 
was and there now seems to be enough offered to go 
around, but quotations hold fairly steady. Some mills 
will take $4.85 for 154-inch, but there also has been busi- 
ness at $5 and at $4.75. The 114-inch lath sells at $4 to 
$4.10. Clapboards are scarce and very firm. Spruce 
extras sell at $54 and clears at $52. Furring is quiet. 
Most mills now ask $25 for 2-inch, but there are few 
buyers who care to pay as much. Sellers say they may 
have to pay more later. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Embargoes continue on shipments from 
the Pacific coast and dealers are unable to get needed 
shingle stocks or to say when normal receipts may be ex- 
pected. Prices are strong and advancing. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Strengthening prices charac- 
terize the market, a general advance of 10 cents being 
noted. Demand is in excess of supply and dealers say the 
closing of mills due to storm conditions and a scarcity of 
ears will not weaken quotations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is no change in the shingle 
and lath market. Stocks are low and demand, but not 
inquiries, for future needs are light. Prices quoted two 
weeks ago Still prevail, quotations being firmly adhered to. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The steady shingle demand is due 
to bright prospects for spring building. The car short- 
age is delaying shipments from the Coast. Prices are 
firm and recent advances well maintained. Retailers are 
in the market for larger orders. The lath trade is active, 


and prices rule firm. \ 
SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The market for packing lumber is active 
and quotations are very firm. So much boxing and crat- 
ing stock is required to pack the huge output of the 
various rushing industries that several board mills have 
turned their attention from building lumber to box boards 
and shooks, reporting that the margin of profit is greater. 
Several mills have big export orders and are not accepting 
domestic business just now. Good pine shook are hard 
to find at less than $30 and more has been paid for extra 
choice lumber. Spruce is worth within about $2 of what 
pine shook are bringing. The good demand for pine 
boxboards is strengthening the price and it is doubtful if 
desirable lumber could be found dry and ready for quick 
shipment at less than $22. The regular mill run of box- 
boards, inch, round edge, containing spruce and fir and 
perhaps a little pine, is sold at around $20. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a heavy run on 
shooks the last month and manufacturers who have 
contracted their full output are out of the market. Late 
comers find prices stiff and meet with difficulty in getting 
what they want. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The price of box lumber continues to ad- 
vance and wholesalers ask about $3 more for No. 4 boards 
than a year ago. Demand is depleting stocks rapidly and 
these have to be added to as extensively as possible by 
rail. It is difficult, however, to get the supplies needed 
from Canada, owing to the bad shortage of labor and cars 
at the mills. The box trade is a little less active than a 


month ago. 
COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Many of the large industries in the country 
either contract for their requirements of barrels or con- 
tract in the fall for the staves and heading to make them. 
Usually .this prevents large fluctuations in prices, but 
has not this season been profitable to the mills, as higher 
priced labor and bad roads and delayed shipments have 
not proved encouraging to the shippers. Decline in the 
demand and price of barrels and stock has caused a dull 
market, with little expectation of a revival for several 
months. A few southern stave mills are now interested 
in cutting dimension oak, which sells for about the same 
as staves. Eastern refineries have sufficient barrels and 
cooperage stock for present needs. Most of them are 
entirely out of the market. Fewer inquiries are noted 
for gum syrup staves and heading. Beer and whisky 
staves are little inquired for, even at reduced prices. A 
few inquiries are coming in for Bourbon staves and square 
heading. Coopers’ flag is active at fair prices. Slack 
staves, except ash butter tub staves, are easy. Butter 
tub staves, No. 1 and meal ash, are in good demand and 
likely to rule high this year. Racked ash hoops are 
wanted and some inquiry exists for square ash heading. 
Basswood flour heading is not plentiful. Coiled elm hoops 
are freely offered. Hickory box straps 9%-foot, are active 
at steady prices and likely to continue so, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 





Southern elit: HOUP Stave. 6. os ccc lec ce cscs 8.50 
No, 2, 2842-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 5.25 
No, 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

AUS, DOE BOE es csc c se sectecvcscscvesosceness 09% 
No. 1, 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, 

nominal ..... adie ara evn @ sama Aracelo erakra eae aie 05 to .06 
WHite Oni TALE ClOTCOR soos ios cis vce cecsccs 2.00 to 2.10 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... .30 to 31 
BOG GER TOPO so ociccvcesesensssccsascrcese 1.85 to 1.90 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves.......s..csceee 8.00 
Circled red oak, oil heading................ 30 3=to 31 
"TIGLOM, PIOOUN G6. deere sw cetesieeeece see ueeee ee No demand 
HACRGES DOK BULODE scien ccc cicticcc scence veece 12.50 to 13.50 
M. R., 80-inch gum staves........cceccccees 7.00 to 7.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet, 9 inch, per M_ 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M.... 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.............. 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 5.50 
TR CE BO ks 6564.06.62 CoH HENS Seve cecene .55 to -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .30 to 35 
Ten-round hoop barrels........ccccecsceecs .46 
Hight patent hoop barrels. ....c.cccscscvecs .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... .45 
FEGIS DOPTCIS, C-OOBs ccc vbnsicdcccecccsese .37 to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 16.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M... 5.00 to 5.50 
Whisky staves .........00. ; 62.00 to 65.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M.. 36.00 to 37.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M 40.00 to 41.00 
POs DATrele: 236.55 65 hoe bene - 120- to 12 
Pork barrels, ASN,,-+.+sccecsesseceeeees oaret, dene, 40 ‘RY 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies 0 per containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. ad- : 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








GEORGIA TALC CO. 
Manufacturers of Talc and Soapstone Powders, Foundry 
Facings, Crayons and Pencils. 
Main Office: ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





WILL FURNISH CAPITAL 

Large Forest Products Manufacturers, with a strong sell- 
ing organization, unquestioned reputation, large financial 
resources and annual sales of $2,000,000.00, will furnish 
financially responsible Timber Manufacturers or owners with 
ample capital, at 6% interest, and will guarantee to market 
their products to the best possible advantage on a liberal 
profit sharing basis. First letter must give full information 
and high class references. 

Will answer only financially responsible parties. 

Address “G. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANT—TO BUY A HEADING MACHINE 
JOHN MILLER, Holland Patent, N. Y. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
A 6-ft. Band or heavy Circular hardwood lumber operation. 
Give location, full description of mill, quantity and . kinds 
of timber in first letter. 
Address “G,. 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW MILL FOR SALE 
8 ft. Garland mill in perfect condition. Complete except 
filing equipment. Includes Electric Light plant. 
VIRGINIA LUMBER AND EXTRACT €0., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 


a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars, 











ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ACTIVE 


Young lumberman with force and energy, fa- 
miliar with the details of the retail lumber busi- 
ness as conducted in agricultural sections. Must 
be well educated, of high standing, careful ob- 
server, an enthusiastic worker and one who 
will cooperate earnestly and willingly with the 
management in cultivating means to develop 
sales for a chain of yards. 

Address “G. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





THERE IS A SUPERINTENDENT 
Whose services we are anxious to secure in our Cypress 
Lumber Manufacturing business. Our mills of 125 to 150 
M. ft. (day) capacity are modern and first-class in every 
particular. 

Only a_ top-notch erecting mechanic who has already 
made good as chief supervisor in erecting first-class plants 
and who has also had broad lumber manufacturing experi- 
ence as manager, under exacting requirements, will be con- 
sidered. Applicants should respond in own hand writing 
explaining periods of their lumbering service, naming the 
mills erected entirely under their own supervision as chief 
or if as chief’s first assistant. 

To the thorough manager, vigorous and conscientious, 
always on the job, who knows good men and keeps them, 
the right man in the right place, we have a steady position 
at better than the usual salary. Kindly state salary ex- 
pected and mail copies of recommendation. 

Address “G. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED 
A competent hardwood saw-mill man to take over mill and 
timber, and saw on contract. 
Address “G. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A MAN THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
In burning charcoal; also Jn putting up latest kilns. State 
experience ; salary wanted. Must be a live wire. 

FOX PARK TIMBER CO., Laramie, Wyo. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED SECOND MAN 
In line yard in western South Dakota. Must be ona. in- 
dustrious and ambitious. Salary $60 per month with oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Reply in own handwriting, stating 
age, nationality, married or single, experience and references, 
Address “G. 50,”’ care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 

If you will advertise others will read yours, No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very beneficial 
to you. There is no better time than the present to advertise. 
Send in your advertisement to the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8S, Dearborn 8St., Chicago. 
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WANTED-—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
For Retail Lumber Yard located in the Central part of the 
State of Missouri. Furnish reference and state salary ex- 
pected. Address “G. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN AT MILL 
In northern Wisconsin. One who understands grading of 
northern Hardwoods and Hemlock. Mill cutting about 15,- 
000,000 per year. Must be sober and reliable. Good wages 
for man that can handle the proposition satisfactorily. 
Address “FR, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT. 

We want a good experienced man to take general charge 
of our mill work factory in Illinois, employing about forty 
men. Must be capable and able to get results. State 
salary expected. 

Address “G. 82,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER WANTED 
By a large Wisconsin lumber manufacturer and wholesaler. 
Good town. Experienced traffic man preferred. Good chance 
for a live wire. 
Address “G, 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FOR SAWMILL IN MANITOBA 
Wide-awake young man for timekeeper; one with experience 
and knowledge of shorthand preferred. Address “SPRUCE 
MILL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, stating references and 
salary wanted. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS MANAGER 
For retail yard in Oklahoma. Reply with references. Salary 
$2,400 per year. 
Address “G. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
In the retail lumber business for position as yard man and 
assistant manager. 
I. N. R. BEATTY LUMBER CO., Morris, Illinois. 


WANTED 
Young man capable to list millwork from plans and specifi- 
eations. We want a man capable of developing into a high 
class salesman and estimator. Ideal climatic conditions. 
J. Cc. HALSEMA MFG. CO., Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED—MECHANICAL ENGINEER AND 
Superintendent. Good opportunity for young man to start 
with a new, growing concern; one who has experience on 
conveyors, sawmill and pulp mill machinery. State fully 
experience, and give references. 


ddress “FR. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MAN 22 TO 32 
To work with efficiency engineers in sawmill and woods 
operations, to assist generally and later to carry on their 
work. Applicants should be accustomed to living in sawmill 
town. Address for further particulars 
THE EMERSON COMPANY, 30 Church Street, New York. 


WANTED—A GERMAN CATHOLIC 
Yard manager for eastern Washington. State experience and 
salary desired in first letter, 
Address “RF, 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
North Central Ohio, town of Ten Thousand, sales $30,900 
to $40,000 a year. State age, if married, experience had, 
how soon could go to work, salary expected, and give plenty 
of references. 
Address 



































“E. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE STOCK 
In Retail Lumber Yard and Planing Mill and to handle the 
— end of the business. Located in north central part 
° ° 
Address “HH. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED DETAIL MAN 
And billing clerk for mill in Georgia doing high-class resi- 
dence work. State age. salary wanted, and give references. 
ddress “F, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMPETENT MAN WANTED 
To act as yard foreman in a lumber and coal yard. German 
preferred. Must be honest, sober and industrious. State, in 
own handwriting, experience and references, 
ddress “S. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN 
To take charge of the Buying Department in a wholesale 
Lumber concern. Must be well acquainted with Southern 
Mills. State age, experience, and salary wanted. 
Address “BH. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of line of country lumber yards with grain elevators in 
connection. State experience, age and salary expected, or no 
consideration will be paid to application. Communication 
will be treated ee ee 
Address 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—AN ORDER CLERK. 


One who is able to make details and bill work into factory 
from plans and ie. 4 
Address . 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SALESMEN 
Calling on lumber dealers to market our Columbia 
Fiber Coating (medium and heavy), roofing mate- 
rial, A real opportunity for salesmen calling on 
the lumber trade. 
COLUMBIA PAINT AND VARNISH COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





~WANTED—GOOD YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 


Have some open territory for first-class man on c 
ommission 
basis. State oe and reference. 


ddress . 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


am me: WANTED-—SALESMEN 

0 can se acific Coast Products, Fir, Red Cedar Sidin 

Red Cedar Shingles etc., to the retail trade on comminsion 

basis. We have the stocks and prices to get the business. 
Address “A. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMEN 
To sell British Columbia Red Cedar Beveled Siding, on com- 
mission, for large B. Cc. Manufacturing concern. 

ddress “W. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—MACHINE MEN AND BENCH MEN 
To work in interior finish factory. Good place to work. 
Steady employment. 

Address “G. 57,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A NO. | CIRCULAR SAWYER 
For Northern Indiana ot 
Address - 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











SALES CORRESPONDENT 
Now holding good wag order position desires change. 
Address G. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—BY PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. 
Young physician and surgeon desires contract practice. 
Hospital training; graduate of class “A” university; age 
29, married. Do major surgery and have a small hospital 
equipped in my present location to handle seriously injured 
cases. My present employer’s mill was destroyed by fire 
nearly one year ago, but am being retained by them pend- 
ing developments, and desire a change. Wife trained nurse 
and is capable of giving first aid in case of my absence, and 
assisting me in general with my practice. Gilt edge refer- 
ences, including my present employers. Correspondence 
invited. 
Address “G. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WELL ESTABLISHED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Controlling a large trade in New York State, Pennsylvania 
and part of Ohio, would like to represent a good concern in 
that territory. Of very temperate habits. Age 39, married, 
and very centrally located. 

ress “C. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED. COMMISSARY MANAGER 
With a good record wants position April first. The South 
prefererd. Have handled stores doing quarter million busi- 
ness yearly, strictly retail. 
Address “2. 





82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERIENCED Y. P. SALES MANAGER 
Open for new connection about Feb. 15. Now employed. 
Thoroly familiar with yellow pine markets, both selling and 
buying. With one manufacturer 12 years. Aggressive and 
enthusiastic worker. Highest references from present em- 
ployer and other well known lumbermen. 

Address “C, 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Assistant manager in a mill and logging operation. Can 
handle the work from stump to car and an A1 office man. If 
services prove satisfactory would invest a little money. Ex- 
perience in Wisconsin and northern Michigan operations. 
Employed at present Ya in like capacity. 

Address . 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION BY MAN OF EXPERIENCE 
Capable of taking entire charge of large sawmill operation. 
Convincing references. 

Address “FR. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











POSITION—ASST. MANAGER LUMBER CO. OR 
Retail yard. Yale Forest School education. Eight years 
with Forest Service and lumber companies in Montana, Cali- 
fornia and Michigan. Past year in largest mill in Montana 
broadening practical knowledge of milling, manufacturing. 
grades, sash and doors and mouldings. I know lumber from 
stump to market. Employed. Open Marchi. Single. Thirty. 
Sober. References. Address 
BOX 105, Bonner, Montana. 


MAN HAVING HAD 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In Lumber and Sash and Door business wishes position as 
Estimator, Salesman or Yard Manager with good Company. 
Best of references given. Salary $30.00 weekly. 

Address SG. 88,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





OFFICE MAN WANTS POSITION. 
Ten years’ experience saw mill offices, as bookkeeper, office 
—— and sales manager. South preferred. Married. 
Age . 
Address “F. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PERMANENT POSITION WANTED 
As bookkeeper. Married man. Thirty years of age. Five 
years’ experience in wholesale lumber offices. Reason for 
leaving, not operating. eed competent. References fur- 
nished. Address . O. FULMER, Ewen, Mich. 


BAND, GANG AND RESAW FILER 
Satisfaction guaranteed in wow timber 
ddress a MARSH, Phillips, Wis. 











POSITION WANTED-—BY HIGH CLASS 
Mill superintendent. Competent to bill, detail or estimate all 
kinds of millwork. A1 reference. 
Address “G. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ENERGETIC, AGGRESSIVE YOUNG MARRIED 
Man with executive ability and experience, desires position as 
sales manager or assistant to general manager of southern 
pine mill. Can handle entire office end of sales and reason- 
ably conversant with manufacturing. Capable of and willing 
to help with all around office work if necessary. 

Address “G. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH CLASS YARD MANAGER 
Possessing business experience and executive ability, fully 
qualified to successfully handle any large or difficult proposi- 
tion, either wholesale or retail, is open “for en gagement. 

Address “D. 50,” care AMERICAN “LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT OR 
Estimator of sash, doors and general millwork plant. Twenty 
years’ experience detailing cistern work. 

Address “G, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ACCOUNTANT AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Desires position. Thoroughly familiar with the lumber 
business, cost accounting, pay rolls, railroad accounting 
ete. Fourteen years’ experience. Best of references. 

Address “G. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


REGULAR SALESMAN 
Is open for a position with good Yellow Pine Concern. I 
have a fifteen year established trade in New York State and 
part of Pennsylvania. I am centrally located and can de- 
mand big business. 
Address “G. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman wants position. Fifteen years’ experience in 
estimating, selling, detailing and getting out first class work 
from plans and _ specifications. Competent, reliable and 
good manager, 
Address “G. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION IN NORTH OR WEST 
For coming season by band filer. Now employed. Experience 
on wide, heavy saw. If you did not get the cut last season 
get it this. 

Address “G. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS DETAIL ESTIMATOR 

Long experience. Experienced detailer and stock biller on 

Interior Trim and eer Married and strictly temperate. 
Address G. 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SALES MANAGER WITH SUCCESSFUL RECORD 

Selling large amounts to large consuming factories of Hard- 

woods and Cypress, wants “office or road position. 
Address “G, 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 
As mill foreman. Sest of reference. Strictly sober. Can 
come March 5. Employed at present. Eight years’ expe- 
rience in mill work. Ohio only. 
Address “G,. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR. 
High class man wants responsible position selling Sash, 
Doors, and Millwork, City or Road. Highest references. 
Address “G. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Years of experience. Can furnish best of reference. 
69 ADAMS AVE., Huntington, W. Va. 


WANTED-POSITION AS TIMBER CRUISER 


Address “G,. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND FILER DESIRES CORRESPONDENCE 
With firm wanting Al filer, frozen timber, any wood. Best 
results. With present, firm, six years 

Address . 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED~—A POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard. Over 5 years’ experience. Married. 
Al references. Let me tell you what I can do. Can come 
at once for interview. 
Address “G. O.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER 
Assistant bookkeeper or general office assistant by young 
man who has had four years’ experience in this line. Would 
prefer small sawmill town in northern Wisconsin or Michi- 
gan. Address ’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























HIGH CLASS YARD MANAGER. 
Possessing executive ability and first class salesmanship 
with twelve years’ experience in retail business, desires con- 
nection with large concern in Chicago or vicinity. Open 
after March 15th. 

ddress “FR, 14,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED AND EFFICIENT 
Yard Mgr. desires change to position in larger yard in good 
town, Iowa or adjoining state. Habits, record and refer- 
ences O. K. 29, Se 
Address 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
With wide experience desires position on right or left hand 
rigs... High class reference. Address 
“BAND SAWYER,” care AMERICAN LUMPERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED-—BY FIRST CLASS 
Band sawyer, hardwood or pine, right- or left-hand mill: A 
No. 1 references, 

Address 











“BE. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STORE MANAGER 
With eight years’ experience desires a change on account of 
wife’s health. Have been with one firm five years. My 
present employer can furnish any reference or bond required. 
Address “BE. 58,’”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—POSITION EXPERT SAW FILER OR 
Foreman of Mill and Saw Filer. Can give best references, 
Address “E. 66,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Retail Yard by a man 32 years, married, experienced in sell- 
ing, buying and accounting. 9 years’ experience as Retail 
yard manager and fours years as auditor. Good salesman 
and collector, A 1 references, 
Address “RH. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SAWYER WANTS PERMANENT POSITION. 
Yellow Pine band sawyer wants position where there is 
good school for children. Am a sawyer, not a carriage run- 
ner or a novice. Address 
BILL SAWYER, Stephenson, Miss. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Sixteen years’ experience on single and double cut saws. 
Experienced in both northern and southern timber. Not 
afraid of frost. Gilt- -edge references. 
ddress “D, 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER 
Wants position on thirty days’ _ Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or no pay. Ten years’ experienc 
Address “D. 84,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED -POSITION AS SAWYER OR 
Foreman in Circular Mill; pine or hardwood; efficiency 
guaranteed ineaimaes 

Address 














. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BY HIGHLY TRAINED AND PRACTICAL 
Accountant and lumberman position as auditor for good line 
yard company or mill operation. Desire permanent connec- 
tion with some growing company of middle or western States. 
Might invest a little capital. 
ddress “S. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—TO BUILD A SAW MILL OR 
To operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a mill. 
Any kind of saws. Second to none at ail this work, 
Address “L. 20,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED BAND OR CIRCULAR SAW FILER 











Wants to change positions, Southern States. Age 35, mar- 


ried, sober. Best references, 
Address “Ww. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMANAGER 
Or traveling salesman, Chicago térritory. Yellow pine, 
cypress or coast lumber. Salary $125 per montb and ex- 
penses. Best references. 
Address “D. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- TO MANAGE LINE OF YARDS 
Or someone to invest with me to start new line. Can show 
profits to some party with money to invest in this line of 
business. Address “D. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY FIRST CLASS 
Band saw filer, single or double cutter, hardwocd or pine. 
References furnished. Apply 
S., P. O. Box 112, Fostoria, Tex. 











